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Late  A  utumn 

Suzanne  M.  McGowan ,  9  5 8 

November’s  song  transpierces; 

Ultimate, 

Painful  with  rapture,  it  wanes . 

Nothing  can  speed  me  again ; 

My  last  heart 

Grasps  Beauty ,  changeless  in  might . 

Ecstasy  last  strips  me  bare; 

Dark-gold  sun 

Severs  a  thousand  times  my  being . 
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Contemporary  Art- 
A  Challenge 

Elizabeth  Murray,  ’58 

On  OCTOBER  11,  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  opened  to  the  public  the  most  significant  exhibit  of 
contemporary  art  in  Boston  art  history.  The  exhibit,  entitled 
“European  Masters  of  Our  Time,”  spanned  the  first  half  of 
the  twentieth  century  and  contained  the  selected  master¬ 
pieces  of  contemporary  artists  from  the  “Douanier”  Rous¬ 
seau  to  Nicholas  de  Stael  of  the  recent  generation  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Perry  T.  Rathbone,  director  of  the  museum,  has  long 
felt  the  need  of  a  permanent  collection  of  contemporary  art 
in  Boston.  The  value  and  function  of  such  a  collection  is 
well  delineated  in  his  statement  concerning  the  recent  show¬ 
ing: 

We  are  confident  that  "European  Masters  of  Our  Time”  will 
demonstrate  not  only  the  continuity  of  art  but  also — and  more 
importantly — the  need  to  recognize  the  achievement  of  the  twentieth 
century  and  to  provide  a  place  for  it  in  relation  to  the  other  great 
artistic  manifestations  that  distinguish  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

In  these  words,  Mr.  Rathbone  has  stated  succinctly  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  awakening  the  public  to  an  acceptance  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  art  of  the  present  day. 

The  twentieth-century  man  is  acquainted  with  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  contemporaries  such  as  Hemingway  and  Eliot.  He 
attempts  to  analyze  the  complex  existentialist  philosophy  of 
Jean-Paul  Sartre.  He  is,  perhaps,  aware  of  current  trends  in 
music.  But  he  will  be  apt  to  bypass  contemporary  art,  re¬ 
marking  that  it  is  incomprehensible  and  even  worthless. 
Contemporary  awareness  does  not  seem  to  include  an  ap- 
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predation  of  modern  art.  The  man  who  can  immediately 
recognize  the  style  of  an  author  such  as  Faulkner  may  be 
little  acquainted  with  the  distinctive  technique  of  an  artist 
such  as  Feininger.  The  man  who  can  explain  the  nuances  of 
progressive  jazz  is  rarely  found  discussing  innovations  in 
contemporary  art.  While  tastes  in  literature  have  advanced 
beyond  the  mid-Victorian  era,  tastes  in  art  have  a  tendency 
to  remain  static. 

It  is  true  that  much  of  contemporary  art  offers  a  chal¬ 
lenge.  We  smugly  accept  the  paintings  of  a  Rembrandt  be¬ 
cause  we  find  that  the  formal  elements  in  his  paintings  are  so 
blended  as  to  produce  an  image  which  is  at  once  pleasing  and 
immediately  evident.  We  may  find  the  ultimate  formlessness 
of  the  Impressionists  to  be  unrealistic,  the  distortions  of  Pi¬ 
casso  to  be  ugly,  and  the  analytic  formalism  of  the  Cubists 
to  be  grotesque.  Held  in  check  by  outdated  preconceptions, 
our  appreciative  sense  cannot  embrace  the  modern  idiom. 
We  cannot  accept  the  challenge  offered  by  contemporary 
artists,  perhaps  because  we  do  not  recognize  the  importance 
of  the  challenge  itself. 

The  art  of  appreciation,  like  any  other  art,  must  be  selec¬ 
tive.  We  cannot  accept  all  that  modern  art  has  to  offer  any 
more  than  we  can  decry  its  worthlessness  in  sweeping  gen¬ 
eralizations.  But  if  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
examine  thoughtfully  the  contemporary  canvases  which  we 
have  hitherto  blithely  ignored,  we  will  find  that  they  offer 
much  material  for  appreciative  study. 

If  we  are  disturbed  by  the  lack  of  form  which  is  evident 
in  many  of  the  late  impressionist  canvases,  then  let  us  at  least 
learn  to  appreciate  the  breathless  extravagances  of  color  and 
the  shimmering  light  effects  which  the  impressionists  manage 
to  capture  for  us.  If  we  should  desire  more  elasticity  in  form 
from  the  cubists,  let  us  at  least  learn  to  enjoy  the  ordered 
harmony  of  their  formalism.  Why  must  we  attempt  to 
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"reason  out”  a  composition  by  a  Klee  or  a  Kandinsky?  Is 
it  not  enough  that  at  first  we  merely  give  ourselves  over  to 
an  appreciation  of  the  harmonies  of  line,  color,  and  move¬ 
ment  which  they  have  achieved? 

In  short,  why  do  we  not  allow  modern  art  to  give  what  it 
has  to  offer?  We  will  be  impressed  by  the  canvases  of  the 
modern  masters  only  if  we  allow  them  to  impress  us. 

This  is  our  century;  it  should  be  the  most  vital  time  of  all 
to  us.  A  knowledge  of  the  art  of  our  age  should  be  just  as 
important  and  meaningful  to  us  as  is  a  knowledge  of  con¬ 
temporary  literary  and  philosophical  thought.  The  exhibit 
at  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  is  an  important  step  in 
the  right  direction.  Perhaps  Mr.  Rathbone’s  desire  to  estab¬ 
lish  in  Boston  a  permanent  collection  of  important  con¬ 
temporary  art  will  be  realized.  It  will  then  remain  only  for 
the  public  "to  recognize  the  achievement  of  the  twentieth 
century”  in  the  field  of  art  as  in  other  areas  of  human 
expression. 
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La  Fierte 


Margaret  A .  Clark ,  ’58 

This  one-act  play  was  Emmanuel’s  contribution  to 
the  National  Federation  of  Catholic  College  Students 
Competitive  Drama  Festival ,  held  in  April,  1957,  at  Newton 
College  of  the  Sacred  FI  ear  t.  Directed  by  the  author,  and 
performed  by  members  of  the  Dramatic  Society,  it  was  cited 
for  its  maturity  and  received  second  place  in  the  contest. 


CHARACTERS 

Josephine  Beauharnais _ (Sheila  Carroll,  ’57) 

Marie,  devoted  personal  maid 

of  Josephine _ (Ellen  Kelly,  ’60) 

Madame  Beauforte,  a  lady  of 

the  court _ (Eleanor  Hey  wood,  ’57) 


Lizette,  a  young  seamstress, 

daughter  of  Marie _ (Maureen  Donohue,  ’60) 

The  action  of  the  play  takes  place  in  1 809,  shortly  after 

Josephine  was  officially  divorced  by  Napoleon. 

SCENE:  The  reception  room  of  Malmaison,  former  home 
of  Napoleon  and  Josephine.  The  room  is  charmingly  fur¬ 
nished  with  period  pieces  (a  sofa,  several  chairs,  one  or  two 
small  tables ).  Heavy  brocade  drapes  almost  conceal  a  win¬ 
dow  at  stage  right.  At  left,  there  is  an  entrance  leading  from 
a  hall.  A  portrait  of  Napoleon  hangs  directly  opposite  the 
window.  Through  a  doorway  at  the  back  can  be  seen  a 
spacious  and  even  more  formal  room. 
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At  Rise:  Marie  is  wrapping  herself  in  bright  yellow  silk, 
admiring  both  the  fabric  and  herself .  Madame  Beauforte  is 
seated,  donmstage  right .  She  is  wearing  street  dress,  and  sits 
very  straight  in  a  chair  beside  the  sofa,  anticipating  the  en¬ 
trance  of  Josephine. 

Marie:  Magnifique,  magnifique!  Josephine  will  be  simply 
magnifique.  All  the  court,  they  will  stare,  mais  oui,  how  they 
will  stare!  The  women  will  whisper,  and  the  men  .  .  .  they 
will  know  it  is  Josephine.  ( pauses  reflectively) .  Ah,  but  I 
must  remember  she  is  no  longer  the  Empress.  She  is  merely 
Madame,  {sighs) .  Madame,  Madame  .  .  .  she  is  so  much  more 
than  Madame,  {begins  to  fold  up  the  silk). 

Mme.  Beauforte:  I  am  so  glad  Josephine  is  coming.  It 
will  be  wonderful  to  see  her  again  ...  as  gay  as  she  used  to  be 
before  all  this,  {stands) .  I  don’t  know  how  I  could  have 
borne  up  under  it.  A  public  divorce,  all  the  humiliation.  .  .  . 
Is  this  to  be  the  gown?  {She  moves  center  stage  and  fingers 
the  silk.) 

Marie:  Yes,  Madame. 

Madame:  Ah,  it  will  become  her.  She  will  be  elegant. 
{standing  back). 

Marie:  I  need  no  assurance  of  that,  Madame,  {gathering 
up  the  silk) . 

Madame:  Why  must  all  problems  come  at  once,  Marie? 
Poor,  poor  Josephine.  She  no  sooner  recovers  from  the  shock, 
the  silent  wound  of  public  rebuke,  when  her  heart  is  ripped 
open  again  by  this,  {curiously)  How  has  she  taken  it,  Marie? 

Marie:  What,  Madame? 

Madame:  Surely  you  know. 

Marie:  You  mean  Maria  Louisa? 

Madame:  Why,  of  course. 

Marie:  Yes,  I  know. 

Madame:  How  has  she  taken  it  then?  Above  all,  her  com- 
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in g  to  France — the  Austrian’s  coming  to  France,  and  soon, 
they  say.  .  .  .  She  is  strong,  I  suppose.  I  cannot  imagine 
Josephine  as  being  anything  but  strong. 

Marie:  Madame,  Josephine  does  not  know.  .  .  .  ( She 
glances  anxiously  toward  the  door.)  So  there  is  an  alliance 
with  Austria.  There  is  to  be  a  new  Empress.  Napoleon  is  to 
marry  again.  What  is  a  man  like  Napoleon  to  such  a  woman 
as  Josephine?  There  was  a  time,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  per¬ 
haps  the  Corsican  stirred  a  somewhat  unusual  emotion.  Fie 
was  brave,  he  was  demanding,  he  was  uninhibited  .  .  .  ( rem¬ 
inisces )  with  his  red  cockade,  marching  through  the  teeming 
streets  of  Corsica,  calling  the  peasants  to  follow  and  make  a 
new  empire,  overthrow  France.  It  was  fame.  It  was  wonder. 
Call  it  what  you  will,  Napoleon  was  the  most  sought-after 
man  in  all  France,  and  this  man,  so  idolized,  so  desired,  had 
but  one  desire — Josephine.  Only  a  fool  would  not  have 
realized  it.  But  that  is  all  over  now.  ( drapes  the  silk  across 
the  back  of  the  sofa,  and  goes  to  stand  at  the  window) . 

Madame:  ( deep  in  thought) .  She  really  ought  to  know. 
(Marie,  surveying  the  crowd,  turns  quickly  as  Lizette  enters 
from  hall.) 

Lizette:  Mama,  oh,  I  hurried  all  the  way.  I’m  sorry  I’m 
late,  but  there  is  such  excitement  in  the  streets  today,  one 
would  think  that  Napoleon  were  coming.  There  was  a 
young  artist  in  the  Rue  de  Banale  ...  he  offered  to  sketch  a 
likeness  of  me,  Mama,  and  he  had  done  so  well  in  the  others 
I  had  seen,  I  could  not  resist.  It  took  such  a  short  time  and 
it  is  so  good.  Don’t  you  agree?  ( holds  up  the  picture) . 

Marie:  ( frotvns ) .  You  should  not  have  wasted  your  time. 
Flave  you  found  out  why  there  is  all  this  excitement  in  the 
streets? 

Lizette:  ( retreats  a  step) .  No,  Mama,  I  did  not  have  the 
time. 
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Marie:  You  did  not  have  the  time!  Ah,  no!  ( Her  tone 
rises.)  That  is  right.  I  told  you  to  hurry  with  the  silk  thread 
that  we  might  finish  the  gown  today.  And  you  hurried,  but 
somehow  you  found  time  to  sit  and  have  your  portrait  done 
by  some  vagabond  of  the  street  who  idles  away  his  time  be¬ 
guiling  the  likes  of  you. 

Lizette:  But,  Mama! 

Marie:  Never  mind  the  excuses.  Did  you  get  the  thread? 

Lizette:  Yes,  Mama. 

Marie:  Then  let  us  go  and  finish  this  dress.  (Marie  and 
Lizette  go  out .  Madame  Beauforte  goes  to  the  window ,  and 
watches  the  crowd  below .  Josephine  enters ,  erect  and  poised . 
She  stops  center  stage  below  picture  of  Napoleon .  Madame 
Beauforte  turns.) 

Madame:  ( holding  out  both  hands  to  Josephine).  My 
dearest  Josephine,  I  am  sorry. 

Josephine:  ( turns ,  walks  down  stage  before  Madame 
reaches  her).  Please,  no  sympathy,  Adrienne;  sympathy  is 
for  the  peasant.  ( motions  Madame  to  sit) .  "What  is  it  that 
has  you  so  concerned?  To  look  at  you,  one  would  think  the 
world  were  at  an  end. 

Madame:  ( somewhat  defensively).  Well,  it  is  all  this 
about  Napoleon;  the  rumors,  the  suspicions.  It  is  you  who 
ought  to  be  concerned. 

Josephine:  Napoleon!  (laughs).  Forget  about  that, 
Adrienne;  I  have  forgotten.  Sometimes  I  think  you  all  sit 
at  court  and  gloat  over  my  position.  Even  when  I  was  among 
you,  I  could  feel  you  all  wishing  something  like  this  on  me. 

Madame:  {shocked).  Josephine!!! 

Josephine:  {impassive) .  It  is  all  over.  It  was  ended 
long  ago. 

Madame:  It  is  concern  that  brings  me  here  today.  Con¬ 
cern  about  your  reaction  to  all  these  vicious  rumors,  the 
gossip.  .  .  . 
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Josephine:  What  are  you  talking  about?  What  are  you 
trying  to  say? 

Madame:  (rises,  unable  to  contain  herself).  You  are  so 
proud.  You  always  were.  High  above  us,  looking  down,  (in¬ 
tensely)  Now  you  are  where  we  were,  and  we  are  looking 
down.  I  have  thought  how  it  would  feel  to  tell  you,  but  I 
never  thought  I  would  do  it.  Are  you  anxious  to  know, 
Josephine — who  it  is  that  Napoleon  is  to  marry  .  .  .  ? 

Josephine:  (imperiously) .  You  are  getting  carried  away 
with  yourself,  Madame. 

Madame:  That  startles  you,  doesn’t  it,  Josephine?  (smiles 
mockingly) .  You  never  really  believed  he  would  ...  I  can 
tell  you  are  shocked  (laughs  hysterically) .  Josephine  Beau- 
harnais  . . .  the  Empress  .  . .  overthrown! 

Josephine:  (abruptly).  Your  power  has  gone  to  your 
head,  Adrienne.  Yes,  you  have  shocked  me.  But  it  is  your 
madness  that  does  it,  not  your  news.  I  must  ask  you  to  leave. 
I  have  not  the  energy  nor  the  aspiration  to  discuss  such  mat¬ 
ters. 

Madame:  Very  well.  I  will  see  myself  out.  We  will  see 
you  at  the  ball  tomorrow  evening,  of  course. 

Josephine:  But  of  course. 

(Madame  Beauforte  leaves .) 

Josephine:  (sinking  back  onto  the  sofa) .  Corsican, 
Spartan,  you  have  caused  me  too  much  pain,  (hysterical¬ 
ly.)  Marie,  Marie,  Napoleon,  someone,  come  .  .  .  come,  Na¬ 
poleon!  My  Napoleon,  he  cannot  love  again,  (stronger)  He 
will  not  love  again! 

Marie:  (enters  breathless) .  What  is  it,  Madame? 

Josephine:  I  have  waited  too  long  to  love  him,  Marie, 
too  long! 

Marie:  Nonsense,  nonsense,  nonsense  .  .  .  this  is  not  love, 
Madame,  this  is  shattered  pride,  (comes  down  in  front  of 
sofa,  concerned) . 
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Josephine:  Oh,  Marie,  I  wish  it  were  so.  I  wish  I  had 
only  my  selfish  pride  to  satisfy.  But  there  is  so  much  more. 
The  humiliation  at  court  angered  me,  but  that  is  not  the 
ache.  This  comes  from  ...  I  know  not  where.  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  minister  to  it. 

Marie:  Madame,  you  need  rest.  Perhaps  the  excitement 
about  the  ball  has  been  too  much. 

Josephine:  You  treat  me  like  a  child,  Marie.  Do  you 
not  think  I  know  my  own  mind,  my  own  heart?  What 
could  this  ball  mean  to  me!  I  have  been  reared  in  the  highest 
society.  I  thrive  on  gaiety,  excitement,  splendor!  ( fighting 
for  composure) .  But  all  this  is  new  to  me,  this  waiting  and 
watching  and  wondering.  My  heart  does  not  move  of  itself 
any  more.  ( sobbing  uncontrollably).  Someone  must  smile 
at  me.  He  must  tell  me  of  my  charm,  then  I  am  gay.  But 
these  weeks,  like  years,  have  buried  my  heart  in  an  aching 
stillness  that  I  cannot  bear. 

Marie:  ( hovering  solicitously).  Madame,  Madame,  you 
must  not  fret.  This  love  does  foolish  things  to  the  heart,  but 
even  greater  things  to  the  mind. 

Josephine:  He  is  in  my  sleeping  hours,  my  waking 
dreams  .  .  .  ( laughs  bitterly) .  You  know,  Marie,  there  was 
a  time  I  didn’t  care.  There  were  days  I  would  not  join  the 
Corsican  and  leave  the  coterie  of  Paris.  I  laughed  at  his 
pleas  of  love,  flattered  at  the  ardor  of  the  man.  .  .  .  How 
could  it  be  gone,  Marie,  how? 

Marie:  Of  course  it  couldn’t.  This  Napoleon  is  am¬ 
bitious.  You  should  recognize  it.  Ambition  used  to  be  your 
motivation,  Josephine.  It  is  expedient  for  him  to  ally  with 
Austria  and  marry  Maria  Louisa.  (Josephine  freezes).  As 
for  ardor,  what  can  there  be?  She  is  a  child,  only  eighteen, 
they  say.  But  hers  is  a  prolific  line,  and  there  must  be  an 
heir  for  France. 

Josephine:  ( staring  into  space).  So  that’s  who  she  is — 
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Maria  Louisa.  How  long  have  you  known?  How  long  have 
they  been  laughing  at  me?  The  court,  the  peasants,  Na¬ 
poleon,  his  virgin  bride? 

Marie:  ( soothingly ) .  Now,  Madame,  it  is  not  that  way  at 
all.  You  are  imagining  all  these  things.  France  has  always 
belonged  to  you.  The  people,  above  all.  ( Her  tone  becomes 
vehement.)  How  can  you  even  think  that  this  wisp  of  a 
girl — that’s  all  she  is,  you  know — pale,  sallow,  how  could  she 
ever  replace  you?  Never,  never,  that’s  all! 

Josephine:  You  know  what  she  is  like  then? 

Marie:  But  there  is  really  nothing  to  know. 

(Lizette  enters ,  carrying  the  dress  that  she  has  been  sent 
to  finish.) 

Lizette:  Mama,  these  seams  will  not  fit  together.  Would 
you  .... 

Marie:  (impatiently) .  Hush!  can  you  not  see  I  am  busy? 
. . .  Well,  don’t  stand  there.  Go  have  another  portrait  drawn; 
do  anything,  but  leave!  Now! 

(Lizette  leaves.) 

Josephine:  ( rising ,  again  mistress  of  herself ,  and  speaking 
coldly) .  The  valiant  Corsican  has  won,  Marie.  Day  by  day 
I  will  wilt  and  she  will  bloom.  Fruitful  foreigner,  (walks 
up  to  stage  picture).  But  you  will  pay,  Napoleon!  This 
flower  has  a  Pyrrhic  price.  My  love  is  not  so  all-consuming 
that  I  shall  forget  to  love  myself.  I  have  been  your  Helen, 
I  have  launched  your  ships,  inspired  your  cunning — and  you 
strip  me  of  my  spoils.  Let  this  new  Clytemnestra  splatter 
your  blood  all  over  France!  Napoleon,  I  warn  you,  your  in¬ 
trigue  is  no  match  for  Josephine! 

Marie:  (stunned) .  Shall  we  finish  fitting  the  gown, 
Madame? 

Josephine:  Yes,  Marie,  we  will  finish. 
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Marie:  ( hurries  to  the  door),  Lizette,  Lizette,  bring  in 
the  gown.  We  are  ready. 

(Lizette  enters  hesitantly,  Josephine  walks  to  center  stage , 
stands  while  Marie  begins  to  pin  the  yellow  silk  on  her,) 

Marie:  This  ball  should  be  a  big  success,  (on  her  knees , 
searching  for  the  scissors) ,  Lizette,  run  and  fetch  me  those 
scissors. 

(Lizette  goes  off  left,) 

Josephine:  What  is  that  commotion  in  the  streets, 
Marie? 

Marie:  I  do  not  know,  Madame.  I  sent  that  child  out 
earlier  today,  but  the  only  news  she  tells  is  of  some  vagabond 
artist  who  wanted  to  do  her  likeness.  I  must  teach  that  child 
to  beware  of  flattery.  It  can  be  one’s  downfall,  you  know. 
She  is  so  senseless  at  times.  She  returns  some  days  with  the 
stray  animals  of  the  street  and  feeds  the  beggars  who  come 
to  the  back  doors. 

Josephine:  She  is  just  a  child,  Marie,  she  will  learn.  Time 
will  teach  her  the  inconstancy  of  faith. 

Marie:  Perhaps,  perhaps,  if  she  will  live  that  long.  In 
the  streets  of  Paris  there  is  really  no  time  to  learn. 

Josephine:  (uneasily).  That  noise  is  growing,  Marie. 
What  is  it? 

Marie:  (moving  to  the  window).  The  crowd  is  as¬ 
sembling  as  if  they  are  awaiting  someone,  (turns;  her  tone 
becomes  bitter) ,  Ah,  but  you  know  these  peasants,  they  rally 
at  the  very  hint  of  excitement,  or  adventure.  They  storm 
the  Bastille,  murder  the  king  ...  all  who  stand  in  their  way 
. .  .  and  they  know  not  why. 

Josephine:  Yes,  Marie,  but  it  is  the  people  who  make  the 
history.  It  is  they  who  remember  and  preserve.  ...  It  is  the 
people  who  acclaimed  me  as  their  Empress,  shouting  in  the 
streets  as  I  passed.  And  it  is  they  who  will  not  forget,  these 
people  like  Lizette  .  .  .  while  the  imposter  foreigner  .  .  . 
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thinks  she  reigns.  She  can  never  be  Empress  to  the  people  of 
France  ...  as  I  was.  I  do  wonder  what  they’re  waiting  for, 
Marie. 

Marie:  It’s  no  matter.  .  .  .  But  this  dress  matters,  and  we 
must  finish  it.  Oh,  you  will  be  elegant,  Madame,  of  that  I 
have  no  doubt. 

Josephine:  Marie,  now  I  know  why  I  put  up  with  you. 
Your  wisdom  is  an  advantage,  even  though  your  tongue  is 
a  risk. 

( Enter  Lizette.) 

Lizette:  Mama,  have  you  seen  the  crowd?  ( drops  scissors 
on  the  sofa  and  hurries  to  the  window) . 

Marie:  Yes,  we  have.  Did  you  get  the  scissors? 

Lizette:  (impatiently).  There,  there,  Mama!  Oh,  I  can’t 
wait! 

Josephine:  Wait  for  what,  Lizette? 

Lizette:  To  see  her,  of  course.  They  say  she  is  young  and 
fair. 

Josephine:  {to  Marie) .  Is  this  some  new  theatre  star? 

Marie:  I  do  not  know. 

Lizette:  Oh,  no,  Madame,  it  is  Maria  Louisa.  Oh,  hurry, 
Mama,  she  is  coming  .  .  .  and  there  is  Napoleon,  too.  I  do 
hope  he  looks  this  way.  ( Opens  window  and  waves  handker¬ 
chief .  Marie  runs  to  the  window ,  is  carried  away  in  spite 
of  herself ,  and  suddenly  begins  to  wave.) 

Lizette:  Hurry,  Mama!  Oh,  she  is  lovely,  Mama,  so  fair; 
she  is  smiling  at  the  crowds  and  waving  to  them! 

Marie:  ( still  waving).  Do  be  careful. 

Lizette:  ( breathlessly ).  This  is  no  time  for  one  to  take 
care,  Mama.  It  is  not  every  day  one  gets  to  see  an  empress! 
Long  live  the  new  empress!  (turns) .  Mama,  I  am  so  excited, 
I  cannot  catch  my  breath.  Josephine,  hurry,  hurry  and  see 
her.  She  is  lovely,  this  new  empress! 
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Josephine:  ( stands ,  transfixed ,  for  a  long  moment ,  then 
walks  toward  the  portrait  of  Napoleon,  stands) .  Are 
.  you  laughing,  Napoleon?  You  always  knew  it  would 
come  to  this.  Now  you  shall  make  your  way  by  the  sword. 
And  your  way  is  down. 

CURTAIN 


Ducks,  Seen  at  Dawn 

I  watched  them  this  morning,  cold, 

Dark-dim,  in  the  pinking  rise 
Of  dawn,  bobbing  swift  and  sure,  bold, 

Making  morning-searching  cries . 

Grey-black  wet  backs  leap, 

Shudder  and  lurch  into  misty  sky, 

Fly ,  flutter,  over  rushy  deep 

Of  river,  building  boat-wakes,  dare 

A  landing,  slide  in,  wet  wing-stretched,  rest  sleepy  there . 

Joanne  T.  George,  ’59 
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Twenty  Down 

Patricia  Wilber,  ’59 

“C 

OHE’LL  have  a  fit  again,”  he  told  himself  as  he 
jerked  down  the  aisle.  The  bus  lurched  to  a  rolling  start. 
He  perched  on  the  edge  of  a  seat  next  to  a  stout  woman,  and 
right  away  he  disliked  her  for  taking  up  so  much  room.  He 
sat  with  his  foot  out  in  the  aisle  for  leverage  and  stared  past 
the  woman,  out  through  the  rain-streaked  windows.  The 
streetlights  wore  blurred  halos  in  the  mist,  and  the  shop  lights 
were  just  going  off  for  the  night.  It  seemed  that  all  these 
people  crowded  onto  that  bus  and  stood  over  him,  hemming 
him  in.  He  was  tired  of  clinging  to  the  seat,  and  a  middle- 
aged  lady  stood  over  him  with  armfuls  of  bundles,  all  of 
which  dripped  raindrops  across  his  knees.  It  occurred  to  him 
to  get  up  and  offer  her  the  seat,  but  he  settled  himself  instead, 
and  the  loaded  bus  went  bumping  past  the  other  stops. 

"She’ll  have  a  fit,”  he  thought  again.  He  could  picture  his 
Ma  sitting  across  the  table  from  him  at  supper  and  talk- 
talk-talking,  hashing  over  all  his  faults  of  the  last  ten  years, 
rattling  on  about  his  unreliability.  Sometimes  she  talked  in 
such  long  sentences  that  he  felt  like  saying,  "Be  quiet  and 
take  a  breath,  will  you?” 

"Boy,  she  makes  me  nervous!”  he  thought.  "And  then 
she’ll  start  talking  about  the  sacrifices  she’s  made,  and  she’ll 
turn  on  the  shaky  voice  and  end  up  in  tears.  Maybe  I  won’t 
tell  her;  put  it  off  until  after  tonight.  .  . .  Boy!  I’ve  gotta  eat 
quick  and  get  dressed.  I  hope  Ma’s  got  a  white  shirt  ironed. 
She  knows  about  this  dance.  I  gotta  look  good  tonight.  .  .  . 
Yeah,  I  could  let  it  go  for  tonight;  tell  her  tomorrow.  .  .  . 
No,  if  I  don’t  tell  her  tonight,  I’ll  have  spent  all  the  money 
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and  I  won’t  be  able  to  pay  any  board  and  she’ll  be  twice  as 
mad.  I’ll  have  to  listen  to  her  for  weeks.  .  .  .  Better  tell  her 
tonight,  give  her  the  money  and  get  it  over  with.” 

He  thought  of  old  man  Stanton  standing  at  the  counter 
in  the  garage,  writing  out  a  check  from  the  book  he  kept  in 
his  coveralls. 

"Here’s  a  week’s  pay,  Slavin,”  he  had  said.  "Take  it  and 
get  out  of  here.” 

Eddie  Slavin  had  snatched  the  check  with  a  sneer  and 
walked  past  the  car  with  the  dented  fender — the  dent  he 
had  put  there,  trying  to  park  the  heap  in  a  small  space  in  a 
large  hurry. 

"Ahhh,”  he  thought,  shifting  in  the  seat,  "what  do  I  care! 
Let’s  see,”  he  figured.  "Fifty  bucks.  If  I  could  get  off  with 
fifteen  for  Ma,  I  could  rent  a  car  for  tonight  and  eat  after¬ 
wards.  I’d  still  have  enough  for  the  weekend.  Yeah,  I’ll 
figure  out  something.” 

Mrs.  Slavin  was  making  hamburg  patties  at  the  kitchen 
table.  She  made  them  from  two  mixtures;  Eddie  didn’t  like 
them  with  onions.  She  looked  down,  as  she  worked,  at  the 
corsage  on  her  shoulder.  All  the  salesgirls  had  one  for  the 
anniversary  sale  and  it  made  her  feel  good  to  be  wearing  it. 

"One  of  these  days,”  she  thought,  "I’ll  make  a  real  nice 
supper  and  Eddie  can  have  his  friends  over.  Yes,  a  candle¬ 
light  supper — real  nice.  Maybe  I’ll  have  Thelma  up  from 
work.” 

Just  then  Eddie  came  in.  He  could  see  down  the  hall  to 
where  his  mother  was  sitting  at  the  kitchen  table. 

"Well,  here  goes,”  he  said  aloud.  "Ma,  I  got  some  news 
for  ya.” 

"Why  don’t  you  get  washed,  dear,  and  you  can  tell  me 
over  supper,”  she  said. 

"Okay,  so  I’ll  tell  you  over  supper,”  he  said  quietly. 

She  had  evidently  forgotten  it  by  supper  because  she 
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started  talking  about  Aunt  Kit’s  new  apartment.  He  didn’t 
listen  as  she  talked  about  the  new  floor  manager  at  work. 

"Chee,”  he  kept  shouting  inside  himself,  "as  if  I  was  in¬ 
terested!  You’d  think  I  was  one  of  them  old  creeps  that 
works  with  her.” 

"Ma,”  he  broke  in,  "I  got  fired  today.”  He  grinned  un¬ 
controllably  as  she  looked  at  him.  "Almost  with  her  hair  on 
end,”  he  thought.  He  didn’t  mean  to  grin  but  it  just  broke 
over  his  face.  He  looked  at  his  plate. 

"Eddie,  you’re  not  serious,”  she  said,  her  voice  shaking. 

"Oh,  no,  tears  already!”  he  thought,  and  shrugged.  "I 
cracked  up  a  Caddie  and  the  boss  has  to  pay.” 

She  put  down  her  fork  and  stared  at  him  with  that  half- 
killed  look  she’d  had  the  last  few  times  he’d  lost  a  job. 

"Son,”  she  said,  her  voice  evening  off  a  little,  "aren’t  you 
ever  going  to  grow  up?  This  isn’t  the  first  time  you’ve  done 
this.” 

"Oh  Lord,”  he  thought,  "here  it  comes.” 

She  pleaded,  she  stretched  out  her  hands  to  him,  she  sighed 
and  rested  her  head  in  her  hands  for  a  long  minute. 

"What  have  I  done  wrong?”  she  kept  asking.  "I’ve  had 
to  bring  you  up  alone  all  this  time  .  .  .  work  .  .  .  leave  you 
alone  too  much.  Now  I  just  can’t  talk  to  you.  Not  at  all.” 

She  murmured,  "I’m  your  mother,  Eddie.  You  know  I 
love  you — ” 

"Quit  it,”  he  kept  saying  inside.  "Quit  it!” 

"Ma,”  he  said  at  last.  "I’m  going  back  in  the  service.” 

"No!”  she  jerked  out,  slamming  the  table  top  with  her 
open  hand.  "You  can’t  go;  I  need  you,  Eddie!”  She  was 
sobbing  at  last. 

He  looked  at  her  coldly,  disgusted  with  her  tears.  He 
stood  up  and  backed  toward  the  hall.  "I’m  going  out  now.” 

She  straightened  up.  "I  get  less  able  to  work  every  year, 
yet  I  can’t  depend  on  you  for  anything.” 
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"You  want  your  money?”  he  yelled  from  the  threshold. 
"Here!”  and  he  tossed  twenty  dollars  onto  the  chair  next  to 
the  door.  The  other  three  tens  he  shoved  back  into  his 
pocket.  He  went  into  his  room  and  banged  the  door. 

She  cleared  off  the  table  quietly,  put  all  the  leftovers  into 
the  refrigerator.  The  puddings  she  had  made  were  still  there. 
She  heated  water  for  the  dishes  and  washed  them.  When  she 
heard  the  front  door  slam  she  ran  to  the  front  windows.  He 
was  walking  briskly  along. 

"My  Eddie  ...  he  looks  so  fine  in  his  good  clothes.  The 
dance,”  she  told  herself. 

She  went  back  to  the  kitchen  and  began  washing  off  the 
stove  top  and  straightening  out  the  cabinets.  She  turned 
around  from  the  sink  to  look  at  the  kitchen,  at  the  modest 
comforts  she  had  managed  to  salvage  for  them — herself  and 
her  son.  .  .  .  "It  was  just  enough  so  we  could  have  a  few 
friends  over  without  feeling  small,”  she  thought.  Her  glance 
fell  on  the  chair  next  to  the  door.  She  walked  over  and 
picked  up  the  loose  bills  Eddie  had  tossed  there.  Twenty 
dollars.  Her  eyes  filled.  "I  wish  I  didn’t  need  it  so  bad.” 


The  rain  had  stopped  when  Eddie  reached  the  garage. 

"Twenty  down  for  insurance,”  the  car-rental  man 
growled  through  his  cigar.  "Eight  cents  on  the  mile  and  the 
regular  fee  when  you  bring  it  back.” 

Eddie  was  jubilant.  Only  ten  left  to  cover  the  evening  but 
it  was  worth  it — to  have  the  car,  to  really  impress  that  little 
blonde.  He  slid  into  the  seat,  slammed  the  door,  turned  the 
key  in  the  ignition  and  craned  his  neck  for  a  second  to  get 
a  look  at  himself  in  the  rear  view  mirror. 

"Not  bad,”  he  laughed. 

He  was  smiling  all  the  way  to  the  dance. 
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Beethoven 


Ellen  Murray, 9 60 

ONCE  .... 

JK^OARING,  booming,  thunderous  noise — that’s 
all  it  is.  Awesome  giant  of  the  music  world,  indeed!  "Dis¬ 
turber  of  the  peace”  would  be  a  more  apt  title.  How  can 
people  admire  that  cumbersome,  quarrelsome  din?  How  do 
they  even  listen  to  it?  Ponderous  chords  reverberate  un¬ 
mercifully  in  the  brain;  weighty  passages  disturb  and  con¬ 
fuse  the  aesthetic  sense;  interminable  works  torture  the  ap¬ 
preciative  understanding  and  try  the  patience  of  a  listener. 
This  brings  me  none  of  the  enjoyment  which  is  the  prime 
purpose  of  good  music.  I’ll  take  Strauss,  please! 

NOW  .... 

From  the  depths  of  music  history  a  name  ap¬ 
pears  andds  borne  aloft,  higher  and  higher,  until  finally,  at 
the  zenith  of  accomplishment,  glows  the  immortal  name — 
Beethoven.  Great  in  his  own  field  as  Homer  was  great,  in¬ 
fluential  as  Aristotle  was  influential,  illustrious  as  Caesar  was 
illustrious,  Beethoven  has  left  his  indelible  mark  upon  man¬ 
kind.  Probing  the  depths  and  heights  of  human  emotion,  his 
music  reaches  the  abyss  of  unfathomable  profundity  as  well 
as  the  pinnacle  of  lofty  sublimity.  Majesty,  dignity, 
grandeur,  permeate  his  works.  He  can  be  intense,  passionate, 
a  mighty  conqueror;  or  subdued,  tranquil,  a  gentle  con¬ 
fidant.  The  richness  and  variety  of  his  creativity  transcend 
all  others.  Beethoven — a  colossus  in  the  world  of  music. 
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An  Unbiased  View  of 
New  England 

Madge  Devereuxy  ’59 

JN^EW  ENGLAND  is  a  wonderful  place.  It  boasts 
long  stretches  of  sandy  shores,  rugged  mountain  peaks,  and 
quaint  country  villages.  Its  inhabitants,  New  Englanders, 
are  wonderful  too  in  their  own  way.  New  Englanders  extoll 
the  glories  of  their  seaboard  area  in  no  uncertain  terms.  One 
reads  poems  entitled  "Saptime  in  Vermont,”  "An  Ipswich 
Summer,”  "Falls  of  Falmouth/’  and  even  "Windy  Wey¬ 
mouth  Winters.”  These  masterpieces  are  usually  authored 
by  one  who  has  inhabited  this  area  from  cradle  to  cane  and 
are,  therefore,  rather  subjective.  So  it  is  left  to  me,  an  ob¬ 
jective  Southerner,  to  present  the  true  New  England  from 
an  unbiased  point  of  view. 

After  meeting  a  few  New  Englanders,  I  can  easily  under¬ 
stand  how  their  forefathers,  the  early  colonists,  overcame  in¬ 
surmountable  difficulties.  From  all  appearances  they  are  a 
hardy  lot.  For  example,  a  stroll  in  New  England  turns  into 
a  marathon  as  each  person  tries  to  outwalk  his  companions 
without  exhibiting  any  noticeable  signs  of  fatigue.  These 
people  never  stroll;  they  stride.  The  presence  of  a  few  ob¬ 
stacles,  such  as  heavy  parcels  or  a  traffic  jam,  merely  serves 
to  awaken  their  interest  in  the  situation.  And  one  sees 
children,  school  girls,  matrons,  and  even  nuns  fairly  leaping 
from  curbs  and  bounding  into  the  paths  of  approaching 
vehicles.  Nor  do  they  ever  appear  tired;  their  stamina  is 
marvelous.  After  a  few  New  England  "strolls,”  I  have 
concluded  that  General  Grant  did  not  out-maneuver  Lee. 
He  merely  walked  him  into  a  state  of  semiconsciousness. 
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The  New  England  accent  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  thing. 
For  who  but  a  New  Englander  would  insert  a  hiccup  in  the 
middle  of  such  words  as  "bottle,”  "throttle,”  etc.,  giving 
them  a  completely  foreign  sound  to  the  untrained  ear?  The 
natives  of  Boston  and  environs  also  have  the  unusual  habit  of 
dropping  r’s  so  that  a  word  such  as  "part”  sounds  like  a  com¬ 
bination  of  "pat”  and  "pot.”  They  do  not  completely  dis¬ 
card  the  r’s;  strangely  enough,  one  often  finds  a  stray  r  or 
two  at  the  end  of  words  like  "idea”  and  "draw.” 

However  inconsistent  their  speech  patterns  may  be,  their 
diet,  in  contrast,  is  regulated.  For  example,  what  other  en¬ 
tire  region  of  the  country  serves  the  exact  same  menu  every 
Saturday  night?  New  Englanders  relish  a  combination  of 
hot  dogs,  beans  and  brown  bread  every  Saturday  night. 
After  a  little  investigation  I  discovered  that  this  menu  is 
not  restricted  to  any  particular  group  or  class.  The  mayor, 
the  doctor,  the  salesman;  in  short,  everyone  eats  beans.  In 
this  respect  I  suppose  that  New  England  is  very  democratic. 

Besides  beans,  New  Englanders  seem  to  like  squash — in  any 
form — corned  beef,  and  a  lumpy  white  mixture  known  as 
chowder.  Chowder  comes  in  assorted  varieties,  and  one  is 
likely  to  find  almost  any  kind  of  precipitation  at  the  bottom 
of  a  chowder  bowl.  I  have  perceived  great  hunks  of  fish, 
potatoes,  and  an  occasional  lump  of  corn. 

Fresh  air,  preferably  cold,  is  the  very  substance  of  a  New 
England  existence.  A  sub-zero  stroll  is  a  thrill,  and  a  good 
night’s  sleep  must  be  accompanied  by  cold  blasts  from  an 
open  window.  Skiing  and  ice  skating  are  winter’s  chilly  de¬ 
lights.  And  for  four  or  five  months  of  the  season,  avid  out¬ 
door  enthusiasts  either  race  up  and  down  snow-packed  slopes, 
or  glide  over  the  glass-slick  surface  of  a  neighboring  pond  at 
breakneck  speed.  Summertime  brings  the  bathing  season 
when  these  selfsame  enthusiasts  rush  to  the  shore  and  duck 
themselves  in  salty  breakers  of  near-freezing  temperatures. 
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New  England  is  a  land  of  frame  houses — lovely  white, 
yellow,  and  gray  frame  houses — with  red ,  sometimes  orange , 
doors.  And  yet  it  is  dubbed  conservative  old  New  England! 

To  be  completely  unprejudiced,  I  must  admit  that  al¬ 
though  New  England  has  no  lush  southern  summers  with 
spreading  magnolia  trees  and  fields  rich  with  bluegrass,  the 
New  England  falls,  with  apple-bright  days  and  open  fires  and 
popcorn  evenings  are  incomparable.  And  though  I  am  al¬ 
ways  busy  catching  fallen  r’s,  I  manage  to  enjoy  New 
England. 


Jet  Age 

Silver  steel  screams  above  the  runway 
Into  mists .  A  vapor  trail  explodes  .  .  . 
Unwinds  .  .  .  and  billows  into  cloud -banks; 
Jetstr earns  thunder ,  precise  and  supersonic . 

T he  world  is  curious  as  I;  we  watch 
And  wait ,  startled  into  wonder , 

Whispering  scientific  data . 

We  are  impressed . 

1  look  again — aesthetical  technology  has  a  way 
Of  forcing  awe — 

T his  beauty  penetrates . 

One  question ,  unsuppressed ,  still  haunts 
My  world  and  me.  I  hold  my  breath — 

And  ask  the  peerless  world  of  science 
Why? 


Joanne  T .  George,  ’59 
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Extra- Curricular 

Anne  M.  Leahy ,  y60 

W ELL,”  Bill  drawled  in  his  easy-going  way,  "we 
can  always  trot  over  to  Jake  Anderson’s  for  a  few  laughs. 
You’ve  heard  me  mention  my  accounting  prof,  haven’t  you, 
Alice?” 

Yes,  I  had  heard  stories  around  campus  concerning  Pro¬ 
fessor  John  Anderson,  known  familiarly  by  his  students  as 
Jake.  Most  of  them  regarded  him  as  being  rather  peculiar — 
in  an  intellectual  way,  that  is.  At  any  rate  the  afternoon 
was  dull,  it  being  the  weekend  before  Bill’s  commencement 
from  Amherst,  and  the  rural  campus  town  in  western 
Massachusetts  was  void  of  happenings,  fun-wise  at  least,  for 
a  visitor  like  myself. 

A  four-minute  drive  in  Doug’s  battered  Chevy  brought 
us  to  a  rambling  two-story  farmhouse,  archaically  set  back 
from  the  country  road.  There  was  a  cow  pasture  on  one  side 
and  an  apple  orchard  on  the  other.  I  followed  Bill  up  two 
flights  of  wooden  steps,  waited  while  he  tapped,  and  allowed 
myself  to  be  ushered  into  the  bachelor  quarters  of  Jake 
Anderson. 

Jake  was  unique.  He  wore  tennis  shoes  and  chino  slacks 
similar  to  Bill’s,  and  his  hair  was  clipped  in  a  stoic  crew. 
But  here  the  resemblance  ended.  Meticulous  white  shirt,  dark 
tie  and  suit  jacket,  I  perceived.  A  bit  strained  for  lounging? 
But  the  eyes  behind  the  thick  rimmed  glasses  were  congenial 
as  he  pulled  up  chairs  in  the  nondescript  room  which  served 
as  both  den  and  study. 

"So  Cleary  was  telling  you  about  the  brawl  we  had  here 
last  Friday  night  .  .  .  .”  I  could  hear  him  chatting  with 
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Bill  as  my  eyes  took  in  the  massive  texts  on  the  shelves  which 
lined  three  walls,  and  the  Chopin  recordings  which  were 
casually  strewn  on  the  coffee  table. 

"Mr.  Anderson,”  I  began,  but  right  away  I  corrected 
myself.  "Jake,  I  know  you  always  have  the  fellows  in  your 
accounting  section  up  here  on  weekends  when  there’s  noth¬ 
ing  doing  on  campus  but,”  and  I  plunged  right  in,  "what 
do  you  do  in  your  leisure  time?”  Strangely  enough  I  was  as 
startled  as  Bill  when  the  near-ebony  eyes  turned  to  me  and 
the  voice  stated  simply,  almost  reverently,  "I  write.” 

In  the  corner  of  the  room  was  a  tape-recorder  which  he 
swiftly  clicked  into  operation.  His  voice  came  out  into  the 
room,  deep,  rather  melancholy,  reciting  fragments  of  a  novel 
which,  he  informed  us,  was  "in  the  process  of  being  penned.” 

One  hour  elapsed,  and  I  barely  touched  the  cookies  and  tea 
which  Jake  in  his  suave  way  had  served  with  the  maximum 
of  assurance  that  we’d  take  to  his  cooking  just  like  all  the 
boys  in  his  accounting  class.  My  ears  still  followed  the  bits 
of  story  unraveling  on  the  tape.  Where  had  I  read  this  style 
before;  was  it  Dylan  Thomas,  or  did  it  have  the  delicate 
candor  of  A  Tree  Grows  in  Brooklyn? 

"You  seniors  will  be  leaving  us  next  week,  Bill,”  Jake  re¬ 
marked.  He  was  standing  by  a  south  window  which  over¬ 
looked  an  expanse  of  Mount  Sugarloaf,  now  tinted  ombre 
by  the  declining  afternoon  sun.  His  face  was  turned  from 
us  as  he  continued,  "You  know,  I  can’t  remember  when  I’ve 
had  as  much  fun  with  a  class  as  these  past  four  years  with 
you.” 

Then  he  was  the  other  Jake  again,  switching  off  his  re¬ 
cording  much  to  my  consternation  and,  I  believed,  Bill’s 
relief,  and  agreeing  with  Bill  that  he’d  better  get  me  over  to 
the  "caf”  before  the  university  population  had  finished  off 
the  evening  meal. 
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I  don’t  remember  saying  goodbye  to  Jake  or  climbing 
back  down  the  two  flights  of  stairs  to  the  Chevy  in  the  drive¬ 
way — but  queerly  enough,  I  remember  Professor  Anderson’s 
eyes. 

"He’s  really  talented — and  nobody  cares,”  I  thought,  rid¬ 
ing  in  silence  back  to  the  dorm.  "And — ”  the  realization 
came  almost  in  the  same  instant — "he’s  a  very  lonely  man, 
Friday  night  'blasts’  or  not.” 

We  haven’t  been  back  to  Amherst  since  graduation,  and  I 
know  if  we  do  drive  up  for  Homecoming  Weekend,  we 
won’t  bother  to  ride  out  to  the  old  farmhouse.  But  that  day 
when  I  sat  enraptured  for  one  hour  comes  back  in  my  mem- 

Iory  often  now,  and  I  cannot  help  wondering  sometimes, 
when  the  name  of  Dylan  Thomas  is  mentioned,  how  Jake’s 

I  novel  is  coming  along.  Will  he  ever  finish  it?  And  more  im¬ 
portant,  perhaps,  will  he  ever  want  to? 

Tibetan  Evening 

An  eerie  flute  wails, 

Coils  along  a  scale, 

T rembles  at  its  peak 

SAnd  slithers  down  again ; 

T hen  fades  to  silence 
On  this  lonely  scree. 

Patricia  Wilber,  ’59 
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Willow 

Barbara  Concannon ,  ’58 

Adi-dong 

Adi-dong 

Bing  lira  lira  lai  ...  . 

Priest-bell  tolls  the  temple  day 
and  willow  waves  by  pool. 

Willow  waves 

and  porcelain  day’s  astir. 

Orange  moon  suns  chrysanthemum 
delicate -blazing  my  silk-screen  land. 

But 

Bamboo  bears  and  cormorant , 
cuckoos  through  the  day, 
are  not  pleasing. 
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Azaleas  falter  dust-dark-pink, 
cherry  blossoms  pale . 

Adi-dong .  Adi-dong .... 

Cherry  blossoms,  bamboo  bears, 
crickets  in  a  cage, 
are  not  pleasing. 

Willow  pool  darkens  blue 
porcelain  days  can  die. 

I  shall  place 

myrtle  in  a  lacquer  box, 
gently, 

and  a  porcelain  heart. 
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Mathematical  Master-Minds 

Sheila  Thomson , ’  60 

The  development  of  the  often  bewildering 
science  of  mathematics  dates  back  to  the  sixth  century  be¬ 
fore  Christ.  The  ancient  Greeks  introduced  many  of  the 
problems  which  still  intrigue  us  today.  The  Pythagorean 
theorem,  for  example,  has  not  been  solved  to  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  the  more  meticulous  mathematicians. 

The  knowledge  that  the  Greeks  were  the  originators  of  the 
science  of  numbers  is  not  surprising,  for  they  were  leaders  in 
many  other  cultural  fields.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  Greeks’ 
contribution  to  the  epic  in  the  personage  of  Homer,  whose 
epics  are  important  socially  and  historically  for  their  pano¬ 
ramic  view  of  the  Greek  race,  its  ideals,  challenges  and  cus¬ 
toms.  Sappho,  the  lyric  poet,  was  also  the  Greek’s  leader  of 
the  emancipated  woman.  The  dramatist  Aeschylus,  in  Aga¬ 
memnon,  illustrates  the  Greek  concept  of  tragedy — man,  as 
a  responsible  agent,  must  be  punished  for  his  actions.  Soph- 
ocle’s  Antigone  reflects  the  search  for  a  moral  standard. 
Plato’s  Dialogues,  as  a  basis  for  Aristotle’s  teachings,  form 
the  foundation  for  twentieth  century  philosophy.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  Greek  leaders  of  western  civilization  were 
also  leaders  in  the  field  of  science? 

Mingled  with  the  mathematical  scientific  spirit  is  the 
philosophical  habit  of  mind.  One  of  the  primary  goals  of 
the  early  Greek  philosophers  was  a  more  comprehensive 
understanding  of  man’s  place  in  the  universe.  Mathematics 
aided  them  in  arranging  ideas  logically  and  learning  funda¬ 
mental  principles.  To  the  speculative  philosophers,  mathe¬ 
matical  processes  were  valuable  only  because  they  encouraged 
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man  to  think  logically  and  correctly.  These  philosophers 
were  not  too  concerned  with  the  application  of  these  newly 
stated  principles;  they  simply  did  not  suit  their  purposes. 
The  practical  philosopher’s  primary  aim  was  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  mathematics;  to  him,  philosophy  was  secondary. 

Thales,  a  businessman  as  well  as  a  scientist,  holds  the 
unique  position  of  being  the  only  mathematician  among  the 
Seven  Sages.  His  business  was,  perhaps,  an  indirect  cause  of 
his  contribution  to  the  science  of  numbers.  It  was  during  a 
business  trip  to  Egypt  that  he  became  intrigued  by  mathe¬ 
matics  and  philosophy,  which  were  closely  related  subjects. 
According  to  some  historians,  the  pharoah  of  Egypt  assigned 
him  the  task  of  measuring  the  altitude  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 
The  tellers  of  the  tale  say  only  that  the  brilliant  Thales  solved 
the  problem  by  measuring  the  shadow  of  the  pyramid  when 
a  man’s  shadow  equaled  his  height.  However,  since  this  in¬ 
volves  the  use  of  theorems  developed  by  his  successor,  Pytha¬ 
goras,  it  seems  more  feasible  that  he  made  use  of  a  ratio  to 
solve  the  problem. 

Pythagoras  was  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a  mathematician. 
As  a  philosopher,  he  formed  a  society  whose  members  were 
the  only  ones  to  hear  of  his  great  discoveries.  Pythagoras  at¬ 
tempted  the  reduction  of  the  universe  into  numbers  by  de¬ 
noting  mystical  powers  to  small  integers.  As  an  example: 
since  two  is  the  number  of  man  and  three  is  the  number  of 
woman,  five  must  be  the  number  of  marriage,  the  union  of 
man  and  woman.  Among  his  followers  is  found  the  seed  of 
the  scientific  method,  although  the  plan  did  not  develop  for 
many  years.  Before  Pythagoras,  geometry  was  merely  a  col¬ 
lection  of  rules  with  no  connection,  and  one  of  his  greatest 
contributions  is  the  addition  of  proof  to  the  language  of 
mathematics. 

The  work  of  Zeno  of  Elia  seemed  to  hinder  the  progress  of 
the  Greeks  in  the  study  of  geometry.  He  introduced  many 
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paradoxes  which  stress  the  contradiction  in  the  concept  of 
motion  and  time.  In  one,  he  alleges  that  motion  can  never 
exist.  To  go  from  the  beginning  of  a  road  to  the  end,  one 
must  first  reach  the  halfway  mark;  to  reach  this,  one  must 
first  reach  the  quarter  mark.  This  goes  on  indefinitely  so 
motion  can  never  really  begin!  Because  Zeno,  with  his  purely 
philosophical  conjectures,  halted  the  progress  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  it  is  often  asserted  that  if  the  Greeks  had  ignored 
philosophy,  they  would  have  accomplishd  more  in  the  field 
of  geometry. 

Archimedes’  work  showed  that  Platonic  ideas  did  not 
dominate  the  Hellenistic  world  of  numbers.  He  accentuated 
the  practical  applications  of  mathematics;  he  was  killed,  in 
fact,  because  he  used  his  technical  skill  to  aid  the  citizens 
of  Syracuse  in  the  defense  of  their  city.  This  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  Platonic  beliefs  of  his  contemporaries  who 
scorned  the  practical  application  of  their  knowledge.  It 
was  he  who  approximated  to  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  the 
value  of  pi  and  developed  many  theorems  concerning  the 
volumes  of  solid  objects  by  using  integral  calculus. 

Euclid  introduced  classical  mathematics,  in  the  fourth 
century  before  Christ.  His  Elements  is  famous  as  the  basis 
for  our  elementary  geometry  books.  However,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  what  portion  of  the  information  in  the  Elements  was 
Euclid’s  own  discovery;  because  at  his  disposal  was  the  in¬ 
herited,  accumulated  knowledge  of  Archimedes,  Zeno, 
Pythagoras,  Thales  and  many  others.  It  is  considered  possible 
that  he  wrote  a  book  which  discussed  the  problems  of  his 
day,  such  as  squaring  a  circle  and  doubling  the  cube. 

Despite  the  centuries  which  separate  us  from  these  men, 
we  who  use  daily  their  knowledge  can  marvel  at  their  genius. 
And  we  can  thank  them  for  paving  the  road,  not  to  a  life 
of  ease,  but  to  a  life  of  constant  challenge  from  x  and  y, 
who  dare  us  to  discover  the  ever-elusive  solutions  of  their 
values. 
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Philosophy  of  Anguish 

llene  Joyce,  ’58 

HjACH  generation  investigates  one  overtone  of  life 
more  deeply  than  others,  yet  the  themes  of  different  ages 
overlap,  unite,  and  aim  at  complete  harmony.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  man  was  studied  as  a  biologi¬ 
cal  organism;  to  this  was  added,  in  the  twentieth  century,  a 
consideration  of  his  psychological  aspects.  The  present  day 
is  turning  toward  a  philosophical  search  into  the  question  of 
his  very  existence.  The  conflict  of  two  world  wars,  the  fear 
of  a  third,  and  the  question  of  individual  dignity  and  free¬ 
dom  have  turned  man’s  quest  for  knowledge  inward.  The 
outward  conflict  of  his  world  has  made  him  acutely  conscious 
of  the  inner  mystery  of  self. 

Present-day  thinkers  are  struggling  with  the  philosophy 
of  existentialism  which  is  primarily  manifested  in  much  mod¬ 
ern  literature.  An  attempt  at  comprehension  of  existential¬ 
ism  can  be  made  by  turning  to  Jean-Paul  Sartre,  who  bases 
both  his  literary  and  philosophical  works  on  his  existential 
outlook.  An  enlightening  evaluation  of  Sartre’s  doctrine  is 
found  in  Maritain’s  essay  Existence  and  Existent,  where  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas’  metaphysical  existentialism  is  contrasted 
with  that  of  Sartre,  which  is  atheistic. 

Sartre’s  main  tenet  is:  existence  is  prior  to  essence.  There 
is  no  God;  therefore,  individuals  just  are;  they  exist  and  then 
they  make  themselves.  This  outlook  is  necessary  because 
there  is  no  more  fundamental  concept  to  which  a  human 
being  may  be  referred  than  his  existence.  Sartre’s  explana¬ 
tion,  incorporated  in  his  address  Existentialism  and  Hu¬ 
manism,  is: 
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If  God  does  not  exist,  there  is  at  least  one  being  whose  existence 
comes  before  his  essence,  a  being  which  exists  before  it  can  be  defined 
by  any  conception  of  it.  That  being  is  man.  Man  is  not  definable, 
because  to  begin  with  he  is  nothing.  He  will  not  be  anything  until 
later,  and  then  he  will  be  what  he  makes  of  himself.  Thus,  there  is 
no  human  nature,  because  there  is  no  God  to  have  a  conception  of 
it.  Man  simply  is. 

Man,  possessing  subjective  life,  projects  himself  by  his 
will  into  action.  If  there  is  no  projection  of  action,  there  is 
nothing.  Truly,  then,  nothing  is.  This  nihil  est  is  the  nearest 
that  any  work  has  come  to  defining  existentialism  in  absolute 
terms  because,  according  to  this  philosophy,  only  action  is 
absolute;  all  thought  and  reflection  is  merely  relative  and 
transient. 

This  will  to  action  or  existence  puts  responsibility  fully 
on  the  individual  man.  By  action,  something  is  brought  to 
existence  and  because  it  has  being,  it  has  validity.  This  pro¬ 
jection  to  action  of  each  man  is  creative,  and  by  creation  a 
choice  is  made,  not  only  for  the  single  man  but  for  mankind. 
Man’s  choice  to  be  has  made  him  to  be.  What  he  is  will  affect 
all  others  who  are.  In  any  decision  or  choice,  responsibility 
is  upon  the  creator.  Each  individual,  when  committing  him¬ 
self  to  anything,  has  the  sole  and  profound  responsibility  of 
his  action.  Who  is  to  say  that  the  choice  is  good?  Who  can 
prove  that  one’s  creation  is  proper  for  himself  and  mankind? 
for  there  are  no  transcendent  values  nor  any  arbitrator  but 
one’s  own  will. 

Man  has  become  his  own  cause  and  therefore  his  own  ef¬ 
fect.  He  is  free  to  be  what  he  chooses  to  be;  he  is  also  respon¬ 
sible  for  what  he  is.  Man,  therefore  is  in  constant  anguish. 
Man  is  anguish.  In  establishing  man  as  the  only  valid  exist¬ 
ent,  laws  of  morality  and  value  are  non-existent.  Sartre,  in 
the  address  mentioned,  says, 

The  existentialist  finds  it  extremely  embarrassing  that  God  does  not 
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exist,  for  there  disappears  with  Him  all  possibility  of  finding  values 
in  an  intelligible  heaven.  There  can  no  longer  be  any  good  a  priori, 
since  there  is  no  infinite  and  perfect  consciousness  to  think  it.  .  .  . 
Everything  is  indeed  permitted  if  God  does  not  exist,  and  man  is  in 
consequence  forlorn,  for  he  cannot  find  anything  to  depend  upon, 
either  within  or  outside  himself.  ...  We  are  left  alone,  without 
excuse. 

That  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  man  is  condemned  to  be  free. 
Condemned,  because  he  did  not  create  himself  (man  does  not  know 
why  he  is,  he  finds  himself  to  be  and  only  reaches  reality  in  action  or 
in  the  exercise  of  his  existence),  yet  is  nevertheless  at  liberty,  and 
from  the  moment  that  he  is  thrown  into  this  world  (becomes  con¬ 
scious  of  his  existence),  he  is  responsible  for  everything  he  does. 

The  only  course  for  man  is  in  action.  Action  defines  and 
ratifies  his  existence  and  choice.  Anguish  forces  a  choice, 
and  abandonment  to  his  own  will  is  the  outcome.  In  aban¬ 
doning  himself  to  his  own  will,  man  must  act  in  despair,  for 
possibilities  outside  himself  are  detached  and  inscrutable. 
Without  God,  man  is  without  hope,  for  there  is  no  objective 
norm  of  good  or  perfection.  Man’s  action  alone  is  his  cri¬ 
terion  of  all  things,  and  there  is  no  absolute  validity  because 
he  is  constantly  becoming. 

The  existential  outlook  does  not  end  in  the  quietism  of 
the  oriental  philosophies  (existence  is  the  cause  of  suffering; 
contemplation  of  non-being  or  the  state  of  nirvana  is  the 
highest  good) ,  for  it  is  understood  that  only  reality  is  reliable 
and  reality  lies  solely  in  action.  Man  is  the  sum  of  his  actions; 
potentials  are  not  reliable — to  be  is  to  act. 

Sartre  has  accepted  the  preconceived  philosophical  atheism 
of  Nietzsche  who  cried,  "God  is  dead.”  This  belief  stemmed 
from  Descartes’  primary  affirmation  of  self  and  positing  of  a 
God.  Centuries  of  philosophical  rationalism  have  lost  the 
God  and  been  flung  back  solely  to  the  self. 

Sartre’s  existentialism  has  established  the  esse  and  abolished 
essence.  These  two  notions,  inseparable  in  Christian  scholas- 
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tic  philosophy,  must  be  maintained,  or  philosophy  will  be 
self -destroying. 

Maritain  sees  atheistic  existentialism  as  "finite  existence, 
devoid  of  essence,  flung  into  chaos  where  it  is  summoned  to 
produce  a  succession  of  absolute  and  irrevocable  choices  or 
images  in  ever-new,  given  situations.”  The  dictum,  existence 
precedes  essence,  is  developed  in  Sartre  as  follows: 

.  .  .  existence  actuates  nothing,  that  I  exist  but  I  am  nothing,  that 

man  exists  but  there  is  no  human  nature. 

Maritain  describes  this  ambiguous  statement  in  his  essay,  for 
he  claims  that  it  could  signify  something  true,  namely  that 

.  .  .  act  precedes  potency,  that  my  essence  owes  to  my  existence  its 

very  presence  in  the  world,  and  that  it  owes  its  intelligibility  to 

Existence  in  pure  act. 

Aquinas’  doctrine,  found  in  his  treatment  of  metaphysics 
in  the  Summa  and  in  the  tract  De  V  exit  ate,  proclaims  that 
the  existent  universe  is  set  firmly  on  primary  facts  which  we 
are  required  to  discover,  not  deduce.  Truth  follows  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  things;  the  act  of  judgment  is  existential,  that  is, 
concerned  with  things  which  are;  its  primary  concern  is  with 
the  validity  of  the  trans-subjective  objects  of  thought.  The 
practical  judgment  restores  the  essences  to  existence  or  to  the 
world  of  being  subjects. 

In  reality,  existence  is  the  real  termination  of  essence;  it 
is  the  formal  cause  of  actual,  existing  things.  In  the  mind, 
essence  is  established  before  existence;  essence  is  the  material 
cause  of  things  and  is  the  prime  object  of  the  mind’s  compre¬ 
hension.  Judgment  re-establishes  order,  for  what  it  discovers 
precisely  is  the  actuation  of  a  being  by  the  act  of  existing. 

Existence  is  due  to  the  Efficient  and  Final  Cause  which  is 
super-intelligible.  Existent  beings  are  the  result  of  Pure  Act, 
which  is  love.  Love  does  not  deal  with  possibles  but  with  ex- 
istents.  Moral  conduct  is  concerned,  therefore,  not  only  with 
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knowing  that  which  exists,  but  in  causing  that  to  exist  which 
is  not  yet.  This  is  truly  the  existential  action,  action  toward 
perfection,  completion,  love. 

Here  each  individual  is  uniquely  existential,  for  in  each 
particular,  individual  choice,  a  precedent  does  not  exist.  The 
summation  of  what  the  man  is  produces  the  act.  His  in¬ 
communicable  subjectivity  decides  to  act  in  accordance  with 
all  reality,  thereby  affirming  it,  or  decides  not  to  act,  thereby 
wounding  or  denying  reality. 

Modern  existentialists  have  thrown  man’s  freedom  into  a 
vicious  circle,  for  by  disregarding  reason,  they  have  left  free 
will  (which  is  a  blind  faculty  following  the  path  discerned 
through  knowledge)  chasing  its  own  tail. 

Sartre  claims  man  is  responsible  in  his  choice  for  himself 
and  all  mankind.  This  is  true,  for  man’s  action  is  subjective. 
He  can  know  himself  subjectively,  but  all  other  things  and 
all  other  knowledge  are  objective.  He  can  only  determine  his 
own  actions.  This  subjectivity,  however,  is  not  the  domain 
of  philosophy,  which  searches  for  universal  knowledge,  but 
of  religion,  which  treats  man’s  subjective  relations. 

The  existentialist’s  anguish  is  the  result  of  his  desperate 
solitude,  for  no  one  can  know  him  as  the  "I”  but  himself 
and  a  God  who  is  non-existent.  All  others  know  him  as 
"him”  or  as  an  object.  In  turning  to  himself  as  the  only 
valid  existent  reality,  man  finds  not  the  nothingness  in  him¬ 
self,  but  the  nothingness  of  himself. 

Man  has  the  ability  to  know  and  apprehend  being;  this 
is  the  domain  of  metaphysics.  He  is  also  struggling  to  save 
himself  from  his  own  nothingness.  The  existentialist  has 
seized  this  latter  desire,  which  can  only  be  fulfilled  in  reli¬ 
gion,  and  attempted  to  develop  it  within  the  context  of  a 
philosophy. 

This  cry  for  redemption,  a  religious  protest,  is  masquerad¬ 
ing  in  philosophical  garb.  Beginning  as  anguish  and  despair, 
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that  which  made  men  seek  and  talk,  it  has  become  that  about 
which  man  talks.  From  being  man’s  experience  of  the  noth¬ 
ingness  within  himself,  it  has  been  objectivized  and  defined 
as  the  nothingness  of  existent  man. 

The  moral  tragedy  apprehended  in  man  has  been  set  upon 
a  stage  and  studied;  it  is  no  longer  a  personal  thing  but  an  ob¬ 
jective  concept  to  be  worried  over  and  discussed.  When  Pure 
Act  is  destroyed,  only  the  nihil  remains.  The  existentialist 
has  accepted  this  a  priori ,  and  therefore  must  accept  the  an¬ 
guish  and  despair  of  his  own  nothingness. 

Anguish  is  in  the  philosopher,  not  in  the  philosophy.  A  re¬ 
establishment  of  reason,  of  the  validity  of  the  intellect  in 
philosophy,  can  bring  a  great  synthesis.  The  anguish  of 
modern  man,  if  turned  outward,  can  re-affirm  the  intel¬ 
lectual  existentialism  of  the  Angelic  Doctor,  and  through 
the  application  of  intelligibility,  establish  again  the  identity 
of  essence  and  existence  which  is  God. 
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The  Shore 

'Patricia  Ouinn ,  ’58 

DaVID  spent  his  last  Thursday  at  Nantucket 
much  the  same  as  he  had  spent  many  other  days  there.  This 
was  his  first  vacation  from  Perkins  and  he  was  really  enjoy¬ 
ing  it — much  more  than  he  had  thought  possible,  for  here  he 
had  discovered  the  calm,  soothing  effect  that  swimming  in  an 
ocean  can  give.  At  school,  that  is,  at  Perkins,  he  had  done 
quite  a  bit  of  swimming,  but  it  was  always  rather  hectic. 
There  were  regular  swimming  classes,  special  coaching  les¬ 
sons,  and  then  public  meets  every  month.  David  always 
made  a  good  showing  in  the  meets,  and  people  invariably 
murmured,  "Isn’t  it  a  shame  he’s  blind.”  That  always  made 
David  angry  for  he  wanted  no  pity,  no  special  recognition. 
He  wanted  only  to  be  left  alone  to  find  peace.  And  here  at 
Nantucket,  swimming  in  the  ocean  out  beyond  the  breakers, 
he  had  found  it:  peace  and  solitude.  He  hated  to  think  that 
in  another  few  days  he’d  have  to  leave. 

That  last  Thursday  was  unusually  hot  and  the  beach  was 
crowded  with  the  tourists  and  teenagers  that  populated 
Nantucket  in  the  summer.  The  sound  of  their  laughter 
drifted  all  around  him  as  he  headed  toward  the  beach;  even 
before  he  reached  it  he  could  smell  the  salt  air  which  had  so 
intoxicated  him  these  last  few  weeks.  Then  there  was  the 
swish  of  the  waves  around  his  feet,  and  the  loud  splash  as 
he  landed  on,  instead  of  under,  a  breaker,  and  then  only  the 
rhythmic  cutting  of  his  arms  into  the  sea  and  the  strong 
splashing  of  his  feet  as  he  swam  out  farther  and  farther.  The 
Voices  from  the  beach  were  faint  now,  almost  as  background 
to  his  thoughts: 
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"It’s  so  clean  here,  away  from  them  all — you  can  smell 
the  cleanness  in  the  air  and  taste  it  in  the  sea.  And  there  is 
peace  here  too,  the  solitary  kind  that  I’ll  never  be  able  to  find 
anywhere  again.  .  .  .  No  need  for  red-tipped  canes  ...  no 
omniscient  dogs.  I’m  alone  .  .  .  can  make  a  go  of  it  myself, 
that’s  all  I  have  to  remember.  Maybe  if  I  weren’t  blind — 
but  then  I  mustn’t  think  of  that;  I  must  be  realistic.  I  can 
do  it  myself,  alone.  Besides,  could  I  enjoy  this  more  if  I 
weren’t  blind?  Of  course  not — I’d  be  able  to  see  the  sky 
though  . . .  it’s  been  so  long.  .  . .  But  I’ve  found  peace,  alone.” 

"But  wait — am  I  drifting?  I  must  be  out  too  far  ...  I 
can’t  hear  the  Voices.  When  did  I  stop  hearing  them?  Where 
am  I?  If  I  lie  very  still  .  .  .  yes,  that’s  what  I’ll  do  .  .  .  I’ll  lie 
on  my  back,  lie  very  still  and  try  to  feel  the  pull  of  the  tide. 
Which  way  is  it  moving?  Which  way?” 

"I  can’t  tell.  I  can’t  hear  the  Voices,  or  feel  the  tide, 
there’s  no  peace  here  anymore — no  peace  at  all — if  only  I 
could  see — Oh  God — to  see!  But  wait,  there’s  something  in 
the  water;  I  can  hear  it.  Is  it  just  the  waves?  No,  no  it  can’t 
be;  it  keeps  getting  louder,  it’s  a  swimmer  I’m  sure, — one 
of  the  Voices — and  he’s  coming  closer!  'Hello,  hello,  who’s 
there,  is  someone  there?’  ” 

"Yeah,  Mac,  I’m  here.  What’s  the  matter?” 

"Oh  thank  God,  thank  God — 'Which  way  is  the  shore? 
I  can’t  feel  the  tide,  you  see,  and — well,  never  mind — ’  ” 
"The  shore?  You  mean  the  beach?  Straight  ahead  of  you, 
kid,  just  keep  going!” 

"I  must  hurry,  hurry;  I  don’t  belong  here  at  all,  the  peace 
has  gone,  I  have  to  get  back — to  the  rest  of  the  Voices.  I’ll 
pretend  I’m  swimming  for  Perkins;  before  I  know  it  I’ll 
feel  the  breakers,  and  then  the  hard  sand  under  my  feet.  I 
don’t  have  to  worry  anymore,  I’ll  be  back  in  no  time.  He 
showed  me  the  way.  Now,  I  just  have  to  swim.” 
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Cracker  Barrels  and 
Pot-Bellied  Stoves 

, 

Joanne  Meyer ,  ’ 59 

Oil  lamps,  fleece-lined  underwear,  high-laced 
shoes,  and  all  other  tokens  of  the  "good  old  days”  may  evoke 
wistful  sighs  from  some  twentieth-centurians.  Not  from 
me.  Never  have  I  longed  to  boil  a  kettle  of  water  for  my 
morning  toilet  or  to  hitch  Old  Faithful  to  the  buggy.  Yet 
I  must  admit  one  element  of  this  bygone  era  which  has  never 
ceased  to  fascinate  me — the  general  store. 

In  fact,  it  was  precisely  this  fascination  that  drew  me  into 

I  a  country  store  the  other  day — but  a  country  store  which  is 
much  more  a  museum  than  a  vital  part  of  its  community. 
Nevertheless,  this  pseudo  general  store  seems  to  have  pre¬ 
served  the  cosmopolitan  odor  and  the  endless  inventory  of 
the  true  country  store.  And  its  wares  are  still  offered  in  the 
spirit  of  "We’ve  got  it,  can  get  it,  or  it  hain’t  made.” 

Its  smell  was  a  blend  of  the  merchandise,  the  customers, 
and  the  cat.  Molasses,  vinegar,  damp  cellar  floors.  Ripe 
cheese  and  sauerkraut,  sweet  pickles,  freshly  ground  coffee. 
Rope,  rubber  boots,  leather  goods.  The  big  round  stove,  the 
old  clock,  the  high  desk  with  the  cage  around  it,  the  red 
coffee  grinder. 

Here  and  there,  tunnels  led  through  the  mountains  of 
merchandise.  On  either  side  of  them,  glass  butter  dishes, 
plates,  tumblers,  tricycle  wheels,  and  wheelbarrow  handles 
jutted  into  the  right  of  way.  Overhead,  rubber  boots,  wash- 
tubs,  milking  pails,  and  pieces  of  harness  dangled  from  hooks 
and  wires.  The  right  side  of  the  store  was  more  or  less  the 
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ladies’  department.  Here,  towards  the  front,  were  ribbons, 
buttons,  braids,  and  fringes.  On  the  shelves,  piece  goods  lay 
by  the  bolt — dimities,  delaines,  madras,  ginghams,  and  cali¬ 
coes.  Brass  tacks  had  been  driven  into  the  time-smoothed 
counter  to  mark  an  exact  yard.  Here  too  were  hooks  and 
eyes,  thread,  and  long  black  or  white  women’s  hose — once 
the  two  fashionable  colors  year  in  and  year  out.  Farther  back 
I  found  the  men’s  wear — jeans,  shirts,  shoes,  celluloid  collars, 
suspenders,  and  red  flannels.  At  the  front  to  the  left  were 
drugs  and  patent  medicines,  pipes,  and  tobacco.  Groceries 
followed  in  the  middle  section,  with  the  great  wheel  of  cheese 
under  its  wire  screen  cage,  the  store  fly  swatter,  the  kerosene 
peanut  roaster,  and  the  coffee  grinder.  Then  came  china, 
crockery,  and  the  spice  cabinets,  with  soap  and  shoe  blacking 
tucked  into  odd  corners. 

To  one  side,  near  the  door,  was  a  fourth-class  post  office, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  glass  front  boxes  for  letters  and 
papers,  with  a  slot  in  the  center  inviting  return  correspond¬ 
ence.  To  the  rear  was  the  once  prosperous  local  barbershop, 
its  rows  of  decorated  cups  informing  the  customers  that  a 
fireman,  house  painter,  blacksmith,  or  tavern  keeper  had 
been  in  the  chair  before  him. 

A  door,  wall,  or  pillar  served  as  a  bulletin  board  for  notices 
about  church  socials,  elections,  farm  auctions,  or  ruthless 
outlaws.  On  the  counter,  brass  scales  gave  the  weight,  for 
"scoop  measure  weight”  could  not  be  trusted. 

Yet  the  most  prominent  furnishings  were  the  great  cracker 
barrels — to  be  sat  upon,  to  be  leaned  against,  or  to  be 
"snitched”  from.  In  the  center,  as  round  as  the  barrels 
around  it,  was  a  cherry-red  stove  squatting  in  a  bed  of  sand. 
Surrounding  it  were  the  "captain’s  chairs.”  Close  by  was  an 
enormous  spittoon  to  be  aimed  at,  if  not  hit. 

The  one  item  which  sold  as  well  at  the  general  store  the 
day  I  visited  it,  as  it  must  have  sold  fifty  years  ago,  was  the 
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penny  candy.  Youngsters  clutching  a  few  pennies  in  their 
fists  flattened  their  noses  against  the  glass  counter  and  saw 
their  world  of  spearmint  leaves,  lemon  sticks,  jawbreakers, 
and  motto  hearts  before  their  eyes.  They  examined  every 
jar,  whether  it  contained  peppermint  sticks  with  barber-pole 
stripes,  or  horehounds,  or  rock  candy  on  cotton  strings.  Nor 
did  they  overlook  the  cinnamon  red  hots,  "lickerish”  shoe 
strings,  bellyburners,  cigars  molded  in  chocolate  or  maple 
sugar,  too-sweet,  sugary  chocolate  creams,  or  glorious  Zanzi¬ 
bar,  either  lemon  or  peppermint-flavored,  that  "keep  fresh 
through  all  weather.”  As  for  chewing  gum,  Yucatan,  Red 
Beauty,  Mint  Julep,  and  Red  Star  were  the  favorites. 

The  general  store  also  had  a  plentiful  supply  of  those  prod¬ 
ucts  which  still  dominate  the  American  scene:  butter,  eggs, 
tea,  coffee,  sugar,  spices,  soap,  and  Shredded  Wheat  biscuits 
from  the  same  sunlit  factory  at  Niagara  Falls.  It  was  just 
the  quantity  by  which  they  were  sold  that  differed.  Jelly 
came  by  the  pail  and  was  a  good  buy  that  some  indulgent 
father  might  consider.  Ginger  was  for  sale  by  the  keg,  cot¬ 
ton  by  the  bale,  juniper  berries  by  the  bag,  rum  and  brandy 
by  the  gallon.  Yet  the  most  exciting  amount  to  purchase 
was  the  barrel.  Arriving  home,  you  might  find  in  it  oysters, 
pickles,  salt,  Spanish  seegars,  molasses,  ginger  snaps,  fresh 
square  crackers,  or  whale  oil. 

The  toy  department  boasted  marbles,  wooden  soldiers, 
china  dolls  with  kidskin  bodies,  and  linen  dogs  and  cats,  to  be 
stuffed  and  sewed  at  home.  But  I  can  imagine  no  more  won¬ 
derful  toy  for  a  ten-year-old  boy  than  the  shield  the  large 
round  cardboard  from  the  cracker  barrel  would  make  when 
stuck  on  a  spike  for  a  squirt  gun  battle. 

It  must  have  been  to  the  advantage  of  the  store  keeper  to 
appease  his  customers  in  their  political  affiliations,  since  I 
found  a  bench  on  either  side  of  the  double  doors — one 
marked  "Democrats”  and  one  marked  "Republicans.” 
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Judging  from  its  popularity,  Grandmother  Swanson’s  pine 
soap  must  have  done  for  young  ladies  what  Ivory  does  for 
them  now.  But  for  the  men,  what  could  replace  the  old  corn 
cob  pipe  on  a  cold  winter  evening?  Perhaps  Danish  beer 
cheese,  but  that,  too,  was  a  product  of  the  old  country  store. 

My  few  purchases  did  not  call  for  the  unrolling  of  the 
heavy  brown  straw  wrapping  paper  by  the  storekeeper,  for 
magazined  in  a  rack  overhead  were  bags,  with  red  and  blue 
stripes,  for  small  articles. 

My  visit  completed,  I  then  left  the  general  store  and  with 
it,  its  unique  atmosphere — an  atmosphere  as  honest  and  old- 
fashioned  as  bacon  and  eggs.  I  wondered,  too,  if  we  have  not 
become  too  sophisticated  today  with  our  streamlined  super¬ 
markets  and  our  carpeted  dress  shops.  Who  enjoys  shopping 
any  more?  And  could  it  not  be  because  there  are  no  more 
cracker  barrels  to  discover,  no  more  candy  jars  to  contem¬ 
plate,  and  no  more  pot-bellied  stoves  to  dream  by? 
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Sign  of  Ivy 

Barbara  Concannon ,  ’58 

Green  world  goldened ,  drowses ,  sun-ivcrves 
beyond  the  open  window . 

Cool  Jonas-ivy  shades , 
world  heat  enters ; 
world-warm  autumn  hums ,  enters , 
book  is  closed . 

World -dry  hearty  Thomas 
cries  for  your  tears. 

(My  tears 

are  the  tears  of  stone  lions, 

choking, 

dry.) 

Before  the  whale, 

a  long  journey  through  spring-tumbled  years, 

from  Cezanne -world  Murat, 

and  Oakham  of  Whitmonday, 

through  Michaelmas  daisy  days, 

and  hours  sundialed  over  seven  mountains 

to  Gethsemani. 
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Augustine -he art  flamed  your  young  years . 
(M3;  years 

are  the  years  of  spring  wonder , 

"maybe” 

"why”) 

Peace 

in 

Plantatus  in  domo  Domini. 

Your  green  world  lives 
and  changes  Seasons . 

The  ivy  shades  me 
but  not  forever . 

Winter-dark  world  of  yours  hides 
the  Light  of  deep  springs 
which  is  forever. 

Your  hours  are  told 
in  dignity  and  song 
in  labor  and  Opus  Dei, 

and  dark  days 

are  lightninged  with  inner  stars. 
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With  John  and  Teresa,  Bernard  and  Job, 

you  make  the  ascent, 

reaching  the  silence  of  high  mountains, 

unafraid. 

(My  fears 

are  the  fears  of  young  courage, 

not  doubting 

why.) 

The  ivy  shades  me 
but  .  .  . 

your  green  world  lives. 

Your  green  world  lives 
and  changes  Seasons, 
with  eternal  Rains. 

(My  tears 

are  the  tears  of  stone  lions, 

choking, 

dry.) 

The  ivy  will  only  last  the  year. 
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Aunt  Susie 

Eileen  P.  Kennedy,  ’  60 

At  the  time  I  was  too  young  to  have  many  likes  or  dislikes. 
Tuesday  was  merely  a  day  of  the  week,  necessary  to  endure 
if  one  wanted  to  reach  Wednesday.  But  it  was  not  a  day  to 
be  thoroughly  enjoyed.  First  of  all,  I  had  to  wear  a  dress 
out  to  play  on  Tuesday  afternoon  because  Aunt  Susie  could 
not  tolerate  little-boy  girls.  And  Tuesday  afternoon  was 
"Susie’s  Day.” 

At  precisely  three  o’clock,  Aunt  Susie  arrived  in  a  flurry 
of  squawkish  cries,  feathery  hat,  and  boxes  stamped  S.  S. 
Pierce.  She  always  assumed  complete  command  of  the  house 
from  the  moment  she  opened  the  lower  door  until  at  last 
she  pattered  back  down  the  stairs. 

My  mother  was  her  immediate  prey.  Aunt  Susie  liked  to 
corner  her  in  the  parlor  and  talk  at  her  for  about  three  full 
hours.  As  it  grew  later,  my  mother  usually  made  a  few  fruit¬ 
less  attempts  to  go  out  to  the  kitchen  to  start  supper,  but 
Aunt  Susie  invariably  drew  her  back. 

At  last  I  would  be  forced  into  the  house  by  darkness.  The 
ritual  I  hated  would  begin.  Aunt  Susie  pounced  upon  me  to 
kiss  me  and  coo  over  me  as  I  silently  squirmed.  Then  she 
would  draw  out  a  present,  always  a  holy  card  or  a  poem 
clipped  from  the  Sunday  paper.  She  hinted  at  the  dessert 
she  had  brought  and  pointed  out  the  bakery  boxes.  I  tried  to 
act  excited,  because  "Aunt  Susie  was  old  and  had  no  one  to 
love  her  and  someday  I  would  be  old  too.”  But  no  matter 
how  excited  I  became,  the  boxes  always  held  the  usual  pound 
cake  and  whole-wheat  bread. 

My  father’s  turn  came  at  dinner.  I  watched  as  Aunt 
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Susie  proceeded  to  quiz  him  on  everything  from  the  progress 
of  the  business  to  the  reason  why  he  looked  so  bad  lately. 
My  father  didn’t  eat  much  supper  on  Tuesday  nights. 

Then,  with  a  flourish,  Aunt  Susie  would  be  off,  squirming 
into  her  coat,  snapping  on  her  boots,  buttoning  her  gloves. 
I  would  watch  her  as  she  paddled  down  the  walk  toward  the 
street — a  little  lady  content  in  having  performed  her  Chris¬ 
tian  duty  for  the  week. 


Precursor 

There’s  a  special  thrill  in  being  near  death 
Without  real  danger — like  standing  under 
A  railroad  bridge ,  with  ]erking  heart  and  breath , 
As  overhead ,  wrapped  in  its  own  thunder , 

A  train  lightens  across  the  bridge ,  flashing , 
Crushing  out  all  with  electric  crashing , 

Smashing  beyond  reach  with  splintering  sound; 

T rack- tracing  grass  shudders ,  bent  on  the  ground . 

Mary  Gill,  ’59 
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The  New  Curiosity 

In  A  recent  concert,  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra  performed  a  work  by  a  contemporary  composer,  von 
Einem.  A  reviewer  described  his  own  profound  amazement 
at  the  melody  and  charm  of  the  work,  written  in  and  for  an 
age  whose  dissolute  state  supposedly  can  be  expressed  only  by 
cacophonous  jeremiads.  And  not  only  the  reviewer  but  the 
entire  audience  received  the  selection  with  delighted  and 
prolonged  applause. 

The  composer  had  been  an  accurate  forecaster  of  the  au¬ 
dience’s  reaction.  Could  this,  perhaps,  be  an  indication  that 
the  modern  creative  artists  who  consider  the  contemporary 
audience-appeal  of  their  efforts  are  aware  of  a  change  in 
taste,  in  critical  attitude,  toward  expressions  of  dissonance, 
discord,  and  confusion? 

This  speculation  is  especially  interesting  in  view  of  the 
very  similar  situation  which  apparently  is  developing  in  the 
public’s  response  to  modern  plays.  It  does  not,  nor  should  it, 
amount  to  any  outright  condemnation  of  the  realistic 
dramas,  nor  does  it  necessarily  mean  a  puritanical  aversion 
to  their  subject  matter,  for  the  mature  person  is  quite  aware 
that  a  perfectly  moral  play  may  treat  of  immorality.  But 
dissonance,  effective  when  handled  skilfully,  loses  its  effec¬ 
tiveness  when  used  too  much  or  too  crudely.  So  it  is  possible 
that  a  too-incessant  stressing  of  human  degradation  and  its 
consequent  misery  has  gradually  resulted  in  depriving  this 
type  of  drama  of  its  shock-impact. 

An  interest  in  other  types  of  music  and  drama  reveals  an 
appetite  for  something  that  is  new  but  still  convincing,  still 
real.  There  is  a  curiosity  about  true  human  conflicts  which 
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do  not  spring  from  passion,  frustration,  or  psychological  ab¬ 
normality.  Men  are  always  ready  to  investigate  the  un¬ 
familiar,  the  mysterious,  even;  and  this  is  eventuating  in  the 
desire  to  see  the  spiritual  side  of  man’s  nature  given  a  greater, 
more  pronounced,  emphasis. 

This  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  acclaim  given  both 
Anouilh’s  and  Shaw’s  presentations  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  the 
surprising  success  of  The  Totting  Shed,  which  offers  themes, 
of  resurrection  and  spiritual  suffering.  Television,  in  turn, 
would  appear  to  be  equally  conscious  of  such  a  trend,  and 
inclined  to  follow  it,  with  its  scheduled  production  of  the 
modern  religious  opera,  The  Carmelites. 

An  audience,  whether  in  the  concert  hall  or  the  theatre, 
is  seeking  aesthetic  satisfaction,  intellectual  stimulation.  So  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  today’s  audiences,  willing  to  consider  the 
spiritual,  are  pursuing  the  higher  realism  which  is  an  appeal 
to  the  whole  man. 

E.E.W. 
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On  Poetry  and  Poets.  T.  S.  Eliot.  New  York:  Farrar, 
Straus  and  Cudahy,  1957. 

This  is  T.  S.  Eliot’s  latest  published  collection  of  critical 
essays.  Seven  of  them,  subtitled  On  Poetry,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  nine,  Poets,  range  from  1936  to  1956.  An  exception  is 
the  1926  essay  on  Sir  John  Davies  which  originally  appeared 
in  the  Times  Literary  Supplement.  Most  of  the  essays  Eliot 
has  chosen  for  this  book  were  originally  lectures  delivered 
before  an  audience. 

This  collection  is  significant  to  the  reader  of  Eliot  for  a 
reason  deeper  than  the  mere  contents  of  the  book.  Eliot  here 
is  not  only  appraising  poets  and  poetic  forms;  he  is  looking 
back  at  himself  and  re-appraising  his  own  accomplishments 
as  poet  and  critic.  He  believes,  as  evidenced  in  many  of 
these  essays,  that  a  critic  should  pause  in  retrospect  every  few 
years,  and  take  stock  of  his  opinions  in  order  to  re-evaluate 
his  literary  outlook. 

It  is  rare  to  have  a  criticism  of  poetry  by  a  poet  who  is  not 
only  still  living,  but  who  is  generally  recognized  as  successful. 
It  is  rarer  still,  perhaps,  to  have  that  poet’s  criticism  and 
analysis  of  his  own  work.  On  Poetry  and  Poets  contains 
both.  Eliot  is  writing  here  in  a  three-fold  capacity,  that  of 
poet,  of  dramatist,  of  critic. 
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As  a  poet,  he  claims,  in  The  Social  F  unction  of  Foe  try, 
that  every  people  should  have  its  own  poetry,  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  people  to  feel  in  their  native  language.  "We  can¬ 
not  afford  to  stop  writing  poetry,”  he  warns,  "lest  by  losing 
a  living  literature  of  the  present,  we  become  alienated  from 
the  literature  of  the  past.” 

In  a  1951  Harvard  lecture,  Foe  try  and  Drama,  Eliot  gives 
the  impression  that  he  is  speaking  from  personal  knowledge, 
from  professional  experience.  He  attempts  here  to  clarify 
the  function  of  poetry  in  a  dramatic  work.  The  use  of 
poetry  must  justify  itself  dramatically,  he  states,  or  the 
drama  should  have  been  written  in  prose.  Eliot  then  traces 
the  development  of  his  own  dramatic  verse  writings,  analyz¬ 
ing  his  major  difficulty  or  weakness  in  each  one,  and  his 
endeavors  to  correct  it  in  the  next. 

He  has  made  a  strikingly  simple,  but  noteworthy  observa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  of  poetic  drama:  "If  we  are  to  have  a 
poetic  drama,  it  is  more  likely  to  come  from  poets  learning 
how  to  write  plays,  than  from  skilful  prose  dramatists  learn¬ 
ing  to  write  poetry.”  He  himself,  of  course,  falls  into  the 
first  category. 

The  essays  on  poets  include  studies  of  Virgil,  Sir  John 
Davies,  Milton,  Samuel  Johnson,  Byron,  Goethe,  Kipling  and 
Yeats.  Eliot  perhaps  does  not  say  much  concerning  them 
that  has  not  been  said  before,  but  he  often  views  them  from 
an  angle  not  conceived  before.  In  these  selections,  Eliot  the 
poet  and  Eliot  the  critic  are  one.  He  admits  that  "the  best  of 
my  literary  criticism  . . .  consists  of  essays  on  poets  and  poetic 
dramatists  who  had  influenced  me.”  He  understands  the 
function  of  criticism  as  "promoting  the  understanding  and 
enjoyment  of  literature.” 

That  phrase  must  be  the  criterion  by  which  to  judge  this 
book.  Time  and  the  reading  public  will  provide  the  proofs 
of  the  measure  of  its  success.  Jogme  T  ^ 
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Give  Me  Possession .  Paul  Horgan.  New  York:  Farrar, 
Straus  and  Cudahy,  1957. 

Pulitzer  Prize  winner  Paul  Horgan’s  latest  novel  tells  of 
"a  golden  Californian,”  David  Bonbright,  who  develops  his 
pragmatic  philosophy  at  an  early  age.  During  his  prep  school 
days,  David  learns  to  use  his  charming  personality  to  obtain 
whatever  he  desires.  After  college,  he  marries  Agatha  Win- 
lake,  and  for  a  few  years  is  content  with  a  very  fashionable 
life  in  California  society. 

It  is  the  war  that  challenges  David’s  materialistic  ideals  and 
develops  him  into  a  capable  and  responsible  officer.  He  falls 
in  love  with  a  French  girl,  Laure,  during  the  occupation  of 
her  village.  When  he  returns  to  France  after  the  war,  Laure 
refuses  to  recognize  him  and  rejects  all  help  he  offers  for 
the  child  she  has  borne  him.  The  village  cure  attempts  to 
explain  Laure’s  attitude,  telling  David,  "France  is  dusty  and 
poor.  We  have  much  to  forgive  ourselves  and  others.  We 
can  only  do  it  through  our  future,  which  no  one  can  make 
for  us.” 

In  this  brilliantly  written  novel,  Mr.  Horgan  censures 
more  than  the  materialism  of  twentieth-century  America. 
He  would  seem  to  be  making  a  direct  allusion  to  American 
foreign  policy  in  the  cure’s  statement  to  David:  "I  suppose 
when  you  were  here  before,  you  meant  to  give  us  hope, 
among  other  things.  Well,  hope  is  not  to  be  given  lightly. 
Hope  has  some  relation  to  responsibility.” 

Is  Mr.  Horgan  suggesting  that  the  United  States’  financial 
aid  has  not  been  entirely  beneficial  to  the  war-stricken 
countries  of  Europe?  If  so,  the  allegory  is  very  subtle,  yet 
challenging,  and  the  book  is  intellectually  provocative  on 
both  levels. 

Madge  Devereux ,  ’59 
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The  Vanishing  Hero.  Sean  O’Faolain.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  and  Company,  1957. 

Probably  every  generation  says  of  itself:  "We  are  differ¬ 
ent!”  This  work  by  Sean  O’Faolain  gives  voice  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  character  of  the  twenties.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  the  last  half-century  a  type  of  novel  has  developed 
that  is  unique  in  literature,  a  type  distinct  from  both  the 
romantic  and  the  classical  writings  of  the  past.  Authors 
such  as  William  Faulkner  and  Evelyn  Waugh  (referred  to  as 
the  flower  of  modern  fiction) ,  present  a  lost  society,  in 
despair,  hopelessly  evil,  and  forever  questioning  fate. 

Sean  O’Faolain  traces  the  development  of  this  pessimism 
in  the  literary  hero.  A  century  ago,  the  hero  had  to  conform 
to  the  standards  of  society.  A  man  who  could  not  pay  his 
rent  was  not  worth  consideration  until,  slowly,  the  social 
hero  and  the  villain  began  to  exchange  places.  For  many  and 
uncertain  reasons,  sympathy  went  to  the  underdog,  and  this 
new  hero  had  only  to  satisfy  himself  and  his  own  standard. 
The  world  of  the  1920’s  was  not  the  proper  milieu  for  a 
social  hero.  Fie  was  automatically  replaced,  therefore,  by  the 
subjective,  ever-probing,  erring  character.  He  and  his  little 
world  became  devoid  of  past  and  future.  Only  the  troubles 

!Io^  the  present  affected  his  inner  conflict. 

The  uncertain  world  of  the  twenties  was  a  difficult  time 
for  writers.  Huxley  is  an  excellent  representative  of  this 
angry  and  distorted  age,  fighting  hopelessly  with  doubt.  His 
characters  are  secondary  to  a  world  of  ideas  and  problems  of 
his  own  day.  Waugh  is  even  more  detached.  At  times,  he 
seems  almost  cruel.  OTaolain  believes  this  cruelty  is  really 
not  a  sarcastic  mockery  of  man  but  a  scapegoat  for  him,  and 
that  it  has  its  purpose.  Waugh’s  closest  approach  to  a  hero  is 
the  professional  hero,  such  as  Guy  Crouchback  in  Officers 
and  Gentlemen,  but  he  is  a  poor  substitute  since  the  noble 
idea  of  man  is  lacking. 
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Ernest  Hemingway’s  heroes  have  no  relation  with  family 
or  country.  They  are  motivated  by  some  standard  which 
they  have  chosen  for  a  personal  reason.  Often,  their  stand¬ 
ards  are  entirely  opposed  to  social  custom,  as  when  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Henry  deserts  the  war  in  A  Farewell  to  Arms,  but  the 
reader  sympathizes  with  his  passion,  which  supposedly  ex¬ 
cuses  him.  Nevertheless,  Hemingway  may  be  the  only  mod¬ 
ern  in  whose  writing  the  hero  still  exists  in  some  form. 

In  his  consideration  of  Graham  Greene,  the  author  states 
that  Greene  is  actually  inspired  by  evil  and  despair. 
O’Faolain  refers  to  the  characteristics  of  his  fiction  as  being 
an  obscure  theme  (usually  betrayal) ,  a  denial  of  free  will, 
a  belittlement  of  human  nature,  and  an  escape  from  nature. 
With  Greene,  the  hero  is  replaced  by  the  martyr  and  he,  too, 
emphasizes  the  present  life. 

Author  O’Faolain  also  airs  his  views  on  William  Faulkner, 
Elizabeth  Bowen,  James  Joyce,  and  Virginia  Woolf.  In  each 
case  he  increases  our  understanding  and  appreciation  of  an 
author  and  attitude  pertinent  in  our  times.  The  replace¬ 
ment  of  a  hero  who  is  an  ideal  with  one  who  is  a  martyr  re¬ 
flects  contemporary  thought  and  its  influence,  and  is  clari¬ 
fied  in  this  work  of  objective,  scholarly  appraisal. 

Christine  Qua  glia,  *59 


Lines  of  Life .  Frangois  Mauriac.  New  York:  Farrar, 
Straus  and  Cudahy,  1957. 

The  age-old  query,  Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper?  has  pro¬ 
vided  Frangois  Mauriac  with  a  theme  which  he  treats  co¬ 
gently  and  with  an  inexorable  logic.  The  eminent  French 
author  presents  conflicts  which,  although  they  have  a  re¬ 
ligious  basis,  actually  are  more  on  the  psychological  level. 
The  book’s  main  thesis  is  that  "the  marks  left  by  one  in- 
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dividual  on  another  are  eternal,  and  not  without  impunity 
can  some  other’s  destiny  cross  our  own.” 

Robert  Lagave  is  a  dissipated,  jaded  young  aesthete,  per¬ 
petually  seeking  escape  from  the  blank  despair  of  his  life. 
He  is  conscious  of  his  own  evil,  but  is  beginning  to  hope 
that  his  marriage  to  Paula  de  la  Sesque  will  somehow  be  his 
salvation.  Pierre  Gornac,  lonely  and  physically  deformed, 
who  is  acquainted  with  Robert’s  past,  reasons  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  warn  Paula  and  prevent  the  marriage. 

This  situation  leads  into  a  delicate,  complex,  and  at  times 
horrifying  problem  of  evil.  Elisabeth  Gornac,  Pierre’s 
mother,  recoils  from  the  evil  of  Robert  only  to  be  shocked 
by  the  latent  dispositions  to  vice  that  she  discovers  in 
herself.  Pierre’s  interference  in  Robert’s  marriage  plans 
could  be  interpreted  as  the  charitable  action  of  a  courageous 
saint,  or  the  jealousy  of  a  self-righteous  pharisee.  The  prob¬ 
lem  goes  even  deeper,  for  Pierre  himself  is  aware  of  it,  and 
struggles  to  be  certain  of  his  own  motivations. 

Mauriac’s  style  is  sophisticated  and  lucid.  Though  he  does 

inot  present  his  story  allegorically,  his  characters  are  almost 
symbolic.  And  beneath  the  main  plot  of  the  book  lies  an  ac¬ 
cusation  which  is  no  less  powerful  for  being  implied  rather 
than  stated  explicitly:  an  indictment  of  those  who  allow 
themselves  to  fall  into  the  deadliest  of  sins,  which  is  deliberate 
indifference  to  the  things  of  God. 

I 


Ellen  E .  Whalen,  ’  5  8 
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The  Red  Stairs 

Sheila  Wynne,  ’58 

That  summer  morning  at  seven,  Vernon  went 
down  to  the  beach  to  dig  for  clams.  The  best  place 
was  near  the  blasted-out  old  house  with  the  bright  red  stair¬ 
case.  Sometimes,  when  it  was  stormy,  the  shell  of  the  house 
was  flooded,  but  the  stairs  never  rusted.  It  was  funny,  be¬ 
cause  the  water  came  right  up  to  the  edge  of  them. 

It  actually  wasn’t  a  house  at  all.  It  was  just  a  fagade, 
and  the  staircase  was  in  front  of  it.  No  one  knew  who  had 
built  it  or  why  it  was  built — it  was  just  there,  that’s  all. 
The  facade  didn’t  even  have  a  doorway. 

Vernon  hitched  up  his  dungarees  and  tied  the  sleeves  of 
his  sweatshirt  around  his  neck.  The  beach  was  always 
empty  this  early  in  the  morning.  A  gull  swerved  suddenly 
in  mid-air  and  skimmed  along  the  water.  Vernon  kicked  his 
clam  basket  in  front  of  him,  and  it  rolled  lopsidedly  along. 

The  old  man  was  already  there.  "He’s  early  today,” 
Vernon  thought.  The  old  man  was  painfully  hobbling  up 
the  stairs — a  small  black  scarecrow  on  crutches,  with  an 
empty  pants  leg  flapping  in  the  early  morning  wind. 

Vernon  started  to  dig.  He  deliberately  turned  his  back 
on  the  old  man.  Today  he  simply  couldn’t  stand  seeing 
him.  It  was  like  a  puppet  show,  a  real  farce.  Sometimes 
Vernon  had  to  pinch  himself  because  the  whole  thing  seemed 
unreal — like  a  nightmare.  A  grotesque  man  with  one  leg 
dragging  himself  up  and  down  a  staircase  which  led  no¬ 
where.  He  couldn’t  even  get  down  the  other  side  because  of 
the  "slide.”  The  "slide”  was  just  a  fairly  long  piece  of 
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metal — not  a  real  slide — and  then  the  steps  continued.  Who 
ever  could  have  wanted  a  staircase  like  that? 

Vernon  remembered  when  he  was  a  little  kid  and  used  to 
race  up  the  stairs.  He’d  always  stopped  at  the  top,  a  little 
scared.  Even  now  he  remembered  that  delicious  prickly 
feeling — that  second  of  hesitation  before  he’d  carefully 
turn  around  and  slide  down  on  his  belly.  His  feet  would 
catch  on  the  rung  and  then  he’d  run  the  rest  of  the  way 
down.  Once  a  kid  had  slid  face  down  and  smashed  his  head 
open  on  the  scattered  rocks  below.  The  women  said  it  was 
better  that  he  died,  because  his  face  would  have  been  a  sight. 

"The  guy  who  built  it  must’ve  been  crazy,”  Vernon  told 
himself.  He  began  throwing  the  small  heap  of  clams  into 
the  basket. 

"Maybe  today  he’ll  find  a  way  to  get  down  the  other 
side.  Why  does  he  bother  anyway?”  Vernon  turned  around 
and  watched.  The  old  man  was  at  the  top  now  where  the 
short  "slide”  began.  He  steadied  himself  and  pivoted  slowly, 
dragging  himself  down  the  stairs.  "One  slip,”  Vernon 
thought,  "just  one  little  slip.  ...”  The  crutches  weren’t 
rubber  tipped,  and  Vernon  shuddered  at  the  grating  sound 
they  made  against  the  stairs.  Back  on  the  sand,  the  old  man 
hopped  around  to  the  "slide”  side  and  started  to  climb  again. 

Once,  out  of  curiosity,  Vernon  had  come  down  in  the 
afternoon  and  the  old  guy  was  still  dragging  himself  up 
and  down  the  stairs.  "You  old  fool!”  Vernon  had  shouted 
at  him. 

The  tide  was  coming  in.  Vernon  looked  down  at  his 
own  feet,  very  white  and  weird-looking  in  the  water.  "I 
wonder  what  it  would  be  like  to  have  one  leg — one  foot. 
He  stood  like  a  wobbling  crane,  arms  outstretched.  "Gosh, 
I’m  falling!” 
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He  wanted  to  speak  to  the  old  guy;  ask  him  about  his 
leg  and  what’s  the  big  deal  in  climbing  the  crazy  staircase. 
"I  bet  he  never  even  sees  me.  He  probably  thinks  I’m  part 
of  the  beach — a  rock  or  part  of  the  water — something  that’s 
just  here,  that’s  all.” 

Never  in  his  life,  and  he  was  almost  thirteen,  had  he 
ever  experienced  such  an  interest  in  anyone.  He  never  really 
cared  about  old  people.  There  were  lots  of  people,  like  your 
family,  that  you  had  to  talk  to — but  he  wanted  to  talk  to 
this  old  guy.  Nobody  he  knew  had  one  leg.  And  no  one 
knew  about  this  guy — not  even  the  fellows.  "Just  me,  just 
I  know,”  he  said  softly. 

"  'Hey,  mister,’  I’ll  say — 'how’d  you  lose  your  leg?’  No, 
I’ll  say,  'How’d  the  accident  happen?’  Yeah,  that’s  good. 
He’ll  probably  turn  around  and  come  down  the  stairs  and 
sit  on  that  big  rock.  He’ll  roll  a  cigarette  and  then  he’ll 
tell  me.  'At  sea,  sonny,’  he’ll  say.  'Shark  got  me.’  Or  may¬ 
be  he’ll  say,  'Train  wreck,’  or  maybe  'In  the  war,’  or  maybe 
— Vernon  thought  of  his  own  grandfather — 'None  of  your 
damn  business.’  ” 

Vernon  laughed  softly,  and  started  to  dig  some  more 
clams.  It  was  awfully  quiet.  Vernon  realized  he  hadn’t  been 
hearing  the  clacking  of  the  crutches.  The  old  guy  was 
standing  by  the  stairs,  staring  at  Vernon — at  his  two  legs. 
Vernon  picked  up  the  yellow  straw  basket.  The  rim  pressed 
hard  against  his  bare  ribs  and  left  a  purplish  mark  like  a 
scar.  Then  he  let  the  basket  fall  with  a  dull  thud.  He  ner¬ 
vously  put  on  his  sweatshirt  and  kept  on  probing  for  clams. 

The  old  guy  shook  his  head  and  blinked.  He  hobbled  over 
to  one  of  the  big  rocks  a  few  yards  away  from  Vernon,  and 
sat  down  heavily.  It  was  quiet,  a  funny  quiet.  The  sea 
sloshed  against  the  rocks,  and  the  gulls’  voices  traveled  eerily 
with  the  wind.  The  sky  was  even  a  funny  color — with  a 
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lot  of  moving  silvery-grey  clouds  opening  and  shutting, 
showing  glimpses  of  a  pale,  watery-looking  sky. 

Vernon  could  feel  the  goose  pimples  on  his  scalp.  "It’s 
cold,”  he  thought.  "I’m  glad  I  brought  my  sweatshirt.”  He 
looked  at  the  old  man.  His  thin  hair  was  windblown,  fine 
and  white  in  the  sunlight.  He  just  sat  there  smoking,  star¬ 
ing  sadly,  Vernon  thought,  at  the  bright  red  stairs.  He 
crushed  his  cigarette  and  steadied  himself  on  his  crutches. 
He  limped  towards  the  stairs.  Vernon  jabbed  his  fork  into 
the  sand.  "Don’t,  don’t,”  he  muttered  fiercely.  He  hated  the 
stupid  old  man — he’d  never  get  up  and  down  those  stairs, 
never. 

Vernon  kicked  the  almost-filled  basket  and  raced  to  the 
stairs.  The  old  man  was  at  the  foot  of  them.  He  stepped 
back  passively  to  let  Vernon  by.  Vernon  saw  the  old  guy’s 
eyes — they  were  a  bright  blue  and  shaped  like  triangles. 

Vernon  took  the  stairs  two  at  a  time.  He  didn’t  have  to 
slide — just  flopped  on  his  belly  and  felt  for  the  rung.  He 
jumped  to  the  ground,  panting,  his  heart  beating  madly  in 
his  ears.  He  was  scared  and  ashamed. 

The  old  guy  just  stood  there  on  his  one  leg,  his  empty 
pants  leg  kicking  futilely  in  the  wind.  He  seemed  to  be 
slumped  on  his  crutches. 

Vernon’s  voice  was  caught  in  his  throat.  The  old  man  just 
stayed  there,  blinking  absently.  He  didn’t  move  at  all. 
Vernon  went  back  to  his  clams.  "That’s  enough,”  he 
thought.  He  picked  up  the  heavy,  sandy  basket  and  started 
home. 

A  few  yards  away,  he  saw  a  girl  coming  towards  him. 
She  had  one  arm,  and  her  dress  was  red  like  the  staircase. 
She  put  her  arm  around  the  old  man’s  shoulders.  "Come 
on,  Pa,  let’s  go  home.” 

Vernon  stared  at  them,  wishing  them  out  of  existence. 
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Security  and  the  Student 

Mary  A .  Ryder ,  9  5 8  - 

The  pharmaceutical  houses  are  very  happy; 
their  vitamin  pills  (to  pep  you  up!)  and  tranquil¬ 
izers  (to  calm  you  dowfi!)  are  soaring  in  popularity.  The 
mattress  companies  are  happy  too.  People  are  buying  more 
mattresses  with  guarantees  against  curvature  of  the  verte¬ 
brae.  And  the  salesmen  for  thermostatically-controlled 
electric  blankets  smile  their  toothpaste-bright  smiles  with 
good  reason. 

For  comfort  is  the  order  of  the  day.  People  are  seeking 
it  with  determination,  because  comfort  is  a  tangible  symbol 
of  the  security  they  desire  so  earnestly. 

How  does  this  drive  affect  the  college  student?  Perhaps 
the  desire  to  achieve  stability  in  society  is  responsible  for 
the  accusations  of  intellectual  apathy  which  are  leveled  at 
college  students  today.  Abstract  thought,  speculation,  ex¬ 
cite  few.  From  his  studies,  the  student  chiefly  desires  to  learn 
marketable  ideas  which  he  can  exchange  for  a  paycheck. 
College  education  is  becoming  a  form  of  old-age  insurance, 
and  the  policy  is  written  in  the  language  of  fundamentalism. 

Motivated  by  middle-class  goals  of  solidarity  and  estab¬ 
lishment,  the  student  sacrifices  his  individualism  to  an  eco¬ 
nomic  determinism.  Idealism,  and  awareness  of  the  self  as 
a  person  with  a  need  for  fulfillment,  are  not  nearly  so  im¬ 
portant  as  obtaining  a  place  in  the  community.  In  the  class¬ 
room,  factual  knowledge  has  greater  significance  than  ab¬ 
stract  ideas;  marks  function  as  tools  for  securing  a  chosen 
career. 

The  part-time  job,  by  now  quite  customary  for  college 
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students,  gives  additional  impetus  to  the  concern  with  prac¬ 
ticality.  The  student  struggling  to  remain  in  school  while 
contending  with  financial  difficulties  is,  naturally  enough, 
preoccupied  with  money  values.  Each  new  expense  is  a 
fresh  source  of  anxiety.  If  the  job  occupies  most  out-of¬ 
class  hours,  the  leisure  conducive  to  thought  and  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  ideas  is  lacking.  Only  the  thought  of  eventually 
obtaining  a  better  position  sustains  the  person  contending 
with  such  circumstances.  Logically,  then,  when  he  studies, 
he  is  interested  in  obtaining  facts  which  are  easily  grasped 
and  which  have  a  sales  potential. 

Jobs  with  security  interest  the  majority  of  college  seniors. 
A  mass-produced,  carefully  supervised  luncheon  menu,  an 
annual  picnic,  group  insurance,  a  retirement  plan — all  seem 
to  be  vital  factors  in  job  preference.  The  twenty-five  year 
pin,  a  testimonial  to  years  of  service  marked  by  gradual 
advances  toward  a  maximum  salary,  has  become  the  accep¬ 
table  goal  of  one’s  career. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  (so  we  are  told)  for  this  type 
of  satisfaction.  Inevitably,  though,  the  “organization  man” 
surrenders  most  of  his  ideals  in  his  over-concern  with  prac¬ 
ticality.  Where  do  the  “dreamers  of  dreams”  fit?  What 
happens  to  the  “music-makers”? 

Entertainment  and  the  arts  are  degenerating  into  a  passive 
sort  of  amusement — and  an  intellectual  burying  ground. 
Those  who  might  create  spend  time  listening  for  “woofs” 
in  full-dimensional  sound,  or  ruminating  on  the  quality  of 
the  picture  produced  on  a  factory-fresh  picture  tube.  In¬ 
tellectual  and  artistic  creativity  is  replaced,  gradually  and 
insidiously,  by  intellectual  osmosis.  Why?  Simply  because 
passivity  is  so  much  more  comfortable .  After  all,  the  au¬ 
ditor  feels  much  more  secure  than  the  creator,  who  exposes 
himself  to  criticism. 
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Sociologically  speaking,  group  influences  play  a  large  part 
in  the  development  of  this  cult  of  comfort.  The  middle  class 
represents  normality — which  everyone  seeks.  The  student 
wishes  to  identify  himself  with  this  group.  Industry,  family 
pride,  civic  and  religious  duty,  virtues  cherished  by  this  class, 
have  great  impact  on  him,  not  so  much  because  of  any  in¬ 
trinsic  moral  value,  but  because  they  signify  achievement  of 
the  respectability  which  is  an  index  of  success  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

The  socially-conscious  student  concerns  himself  with 
group  opinion  because  it  is  through  group  approval  that  he 
will  receive  the  desired  satisfactions.  Recognition  will  come 
from  neighbors  or  future  co-workers;  they  will  be  the  ulti¬ 
mate  judges  of  status,  the  evaluators  of  achievement.  There¬ 
fore,  group  standards  are  adopted;  tendencies  to  conformity 
become  more  pronounced.  College  students,  once  defiers  of 
convention,  learn  to  exude  conventionality. 

So  ideals  are  replaced  by  drives  to  security,  stability,  and 
comfort.  These  values,  which  have  always  existed,  receive 
an  alarming  amount  of  emphasis  in  one’s  conception  of  how 
his  life  is  to  be  lived. 

Is  security  important  principally  because  of  the  "feelings 
of  insecurity”  occasioned  by  world  affairs?  At  first  consid¬ 
eration,  this  does  not  seem  too  probable.  Throughout  the 
centuries,  men  have  been  waging  wars  against  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  Death  and  destruction  have  always  resulted;  insecurity 
has  been  a  by-product  of  every  battle. 

Today,  however,  there  is  a  new  type  of  war,  the  "cold 
war,”  waged  with  as  much  strategy  and  use  of  tactics  as 
any  battle  fought  with  stones,  arrows,  or  bullets.  The  gen¬ 
eral  purpose  of  such  a  "war”  is  to  create  tensions  and  to 
sustain  those  tensions  over  a  long  period  of  time  by  the  use 
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of  psychological  methods.  Hostility  and  anxiety  are,  so  to 
speak,  inhaled  with  the  air  necessary  for  life  itself. 

Another  cause  for  the  rejection  of  abstract  ideals  may  be 
found  in  the  very  structure  of  contemporary  society.  Our 
cultural  standards  have  placed  much  emphasis  on  the  self- 
sufficiency  of  the  individual.  Developments  in  travel  and 
transportation  facilities  have  opened  the  way  for  greater  mo¬ 
bility  and  relocation.  These  and  other  factors  have  resulted 
in  a  refashioning  of  the  family  pattern. 

Formerly,  the  family  was  a  self-sufficient  unit.  Each  per¬ 
son  knew  his  place  in  its  structure  and  assisted  in  striving 
toward  a  common  goal.  A  basic  security  was  rooted  in  this 
concept  of  family  life,  wherein  several  generations  utilized 
co-operative  effort  to  attain  an  ultimate  purpose  determined 
by  the  family  unit  itself. 

Now,  each  individual  within  the  family  travels  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  orbit — and  the  family  itself  is  nuclear  in  structure, 
quite  disconnected  from  other  generations.  Attitudes  and 
interests  of  members  differ  widely;  sometimes  the  only  mu¬ 
tual  interest  of  a  husband  and  wife  is  the  joint  bank 
account.  The  unmarried,  the  aged,  the  unproductive,  have 
no  specific  roles.  They  must  try  to  make  a  place  for  them¬ 
selves,  or  be  ruined  as  persons  in  their  own  opinion  and  in 
the  opinion  of  others. 

Even  the  small  independent  family  unit  may  break  down, 
forcing  its  members  once  again  to  seek  places  for  them¬ 
selves.  Thus  the  family  no  longer  is  a  source  of  stability, 
and  the  child  learns  young  the  meaning  of  strict  individual¬ 
ism:  he  will  have  no  place  but  that  which  he  creates  for 
himself.  He  must  discover  for  himself  the  role  he  will  play 
as  an  adult;  attempts  at  discovery  become  all-important, 
all-consuming.  The  development  of  strict  individualism 
leads  to  the  burying  of  individuality  in  conformity  to  a 
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community  ideal  which  grants  some  of  the  feeling  of  sta¬ 
bility  the  family  no  longer  provides. 

Paradoxically,  exaggerated  concepts  of  personal  freedom 
have  precipitated  group-identification  and  the  assimilation 
of  a  Philistine  W eltanschauung.  “Group  identification”  and 
“individualism”  have  succeeded  in  producing  the  cultural 
atmosphere  that  is  most  conducive  to  intellectual  apathy. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  psychological  reactions  to  certain 
sociological  phenomena  are  fundamental  to  the  situation 
found  in  most  of  our  colleges  and  universities  today.  Does 
the  student  succumb  inevitably?  Probably — if  he  is  not 
aware  of  some  of  the  causes  of  his  thinking,  and  if  he  does 
not  attempt  to  re-evaluate  his  position  as  an  individual  and 
as  a  member  of  society. 


Nebulae 

Clouds  on  the  world-cope , 

Brim  over  buildings , 

Soar  swimming  into  scattered  streaks 
Away  and  upward; 

Melt  into  mellow-mottled  gold 
Where  dying  sun  has  singed  them , 

Redden  to  the  reaches  of  the  west 
Andy  darkly,  dtdl  to  wine  and  grey 
With  somber  evening . 

They  group  together,  grope  through  darkness 
For  Polaris .  .  .  .  Then  in  morning. 

Fleeting,  furling,  fluid-flying, 

Daylit,  blossom  new . 

Patricia  Wilber,  ’59 
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Hi*  r 

Joanne  Meyer ,  ’59 

The  last  beams  of  the  late  afternoon  sun  had 
disappeared  from  the  desk  tops,  leaving  the  classroom  damp 
and  gloomy.  The  janitor  shuffled  from  window  to  window, 
drawing  down  the  shades  by  their  long  string  pulls.  Jane 
shut  the  bottom  drawer  of  her  desk.  She  bent  down  to  pick 
up  her  books.  Her  carrot-colored  pony  tail  flopped  over 
one  ear  and  tickled  her.  She  bobbed  up  quickly  and  al¬ 
most  bumped  into  Marcy,  who  was  sauntering  up  the  aisle. 

"Come  on,  slowpoke!”  Marcy  laughed. 

"Oh  ...  uh  ...  I  thought  you’d  gone  along.”  Jane 
blushed  at  her  own  awkwardness  in  lying. 

"Now,  you  know  I  wouldn’t.”  Marcy  smiled. 

Of  course  Jane  had  known  she  wouldn’t,  but  still  she  had 
hoped  that  today  ....  Marcy  always  knew  what  was  right 
to  do.  Perhaps  that  was  why  everyone  liked  her  so  much 
.  .  .  perhaps  why  Miss  Murray  did.  And  Marcy  was  pretty, 
with  her  black  page-boy  and  her  blue  eyes.  She  had  often 
wanted  to  be  Marcy  .  .  .  especially  in  the  summertime  when 
her  own  face  was  covered  with  freckles. 

Jane  led  the  way  from  the  classroom,  taking  two  steps 
at  a  time  down  to  the  front  door.  Marcy  caught  up  with 
her  at  the  beginning  of  the  driveway  and  tugged  at  her 
sweater.  "You’re  a  fine  pal.  You  weren’t  in  any  hurry  to 
leave  before,  but  now  you’re  going  like  a  house  afire.” 

Jane  hoped  she  wouldn’t  have  to  explain  everything  to 
Marcy  then;  Marcy  probably  would  want  to  go  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  with  her.  And  for  once  she  was  not  going  to  share 
Miss  Murray  with  anyone  .  .  .  especially  not  with  Marcy. 
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"Pm  not  hurrying !”  Jane  looked  away.  Her  eyes  fell  on  the 
muddy  brook  that  hugged  the  walk  to  Lincoln  Street.  Twigs 
speckled  its  surface.  Here  and  there  a  branch  stuck  out  of 
the  water. 

"Let’s  go  through  the  town  field  tonight,”  Marcy  coaxed. 
"The  kids  are  playing  baseball.  Okay?” 

"Okay.”  It  was  just  about  the  last  place  she  wanted  to 
go,  but  she  couldn’t  let  Marcy  suspect  anything.  If  it  hadn’t 
been  for  Marcy,  she’d  have  been  at  the  hospital  by  now. 

They  crossed  Lincoln  Street  and  squeezed  through  the 
gate  to  the  town  field.  The  boys  were  lined  up  on  benches, 
their  shoulders  bent  forward  and  their  hands  on  their  knees. 
The  coach  was  demonstrating  batting  positions.  Marcy  took 
the  path  that  led  nearest  to  the  boys  and  Jane  followed.  A 
few  of  the  boys  turned  around  when  they  heard  the  girls 
behind  them  and  smiled  at  Marcy.  Jane  waited  until  Marcy 
smiled  back,  then  she  did  too.  Then  the  coach  sent  the  team 
onto  the  field.  Marcy  and  Jane  continued  to  the  street. 

"You  know,  Jane,  I’d  love  to  invite  Jerry  to  the  Girls’ 
League  dance,  but  I  don’t  dare,”  Marcy  began.  "But  if 
you’d  ask  somebody,  I  would,  too.” 

"Oh,  I  don’t  care  about  going.”  Jane  wrinkled  her  nose. 
"And  besides,  there’s  no  one.” 

Marcy  picked  up  a  twig  and  began  to  break  it  into  little 
pieces.  "Of  course  there  is.  And  just  think  .  .  .  our  first 
formal!”  Marcy  sighed.  Then  a  mischievous  smile  crept 
over  her  face.  "Jane,  I  forgot  to  tell  you.”  She  emphasized 
every  word.  "If  Miss  Murray’s  back  in  school,  she’s  going 
to  be  a  chaperone!” 

"What?” 

"I  knew  you’d  want  to  go  then,”  Marcy  giggled  trium¬ 
phantly.  "And  wait  ’til  I  tell  you.  I  saw  .  .  .  .” 

Jane  heard  only  the  first  words.  She  stopped  where  she 
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was  and  felt  as  if  she  could  not  have  lifted  her  feet  even  if 
her  life  depended  on  it.  Marcy  knew  .  .  .  Marcy  knew.  She 
wanted  to  slap  her  right  across  the  mouth.  Instead  she  stam¬ 
mered,  'Til  be  right  out,”  and  ran  into  the  drugstore  across 
the  street. 

She  circled  the  store  at  least  once  before  she  even  noticed 
objects.  She  tried  not  to  swallow;  it  hurt  too  much.  But 
the  more  she  tried  not  to,  the  more  she  wanted  to.  She 
couldn’t  think  of  anything  to  buy,  but  she  didn’t  want  to 
go  back  to  Marcy  either.  Yet  she  should  have  expected 
Marcy  to  know  how  she  felt  about  Miss  Murray.  There 
weren’t  many  things  that  Marcy  didn’t  know. 

Suddenly  Jane  heard  a  voice  behind  her. 

"May  I  help  you?” 

She  spun  around  and  faced  the  clerk.  "Oh  yes,”  she 
blurted  out,  "a  package  of  gum  .  .  .  Dentyne.”  As  she 
was  taking  a  nickel  out  of  her  wallet,  Marcy  rushed  in. 

"Listen,  Jane,”  she  panted,  "I  forgot  I  had  a  dentist  ap¬ 
pointment.  I  have  to  hurry.”  She  started  to  run,  then 
stopped  and  turned  around.  "But  I’ll  call  you  tonight.  I 
want  to  tell  you  about  Miss  Murray.” 

After  Marcy  had  gone,  Jane  waited  a  few  minutes.  Then 
she  left.  She  looked  at  her  watch.  Four-thirty.  She  started 
up  the  hill  to  the  hospital.  At  first  she  wondered  what 
Marcy  had  to  tell  her  about  Miss  Murray.  But  as  she  came 
nearer  the  hospital,  she  was  too  busy  thinking  about  her  visit 
to  worry  about  Marcy.  Suddenly  she  had  an  idea.  Perhaps 
she  should  bring  some  flowers  to  Miss  Murray.  There  was  a 
shop  next  door  to  the  hospital.  She  had  enough  money  with 
her.  But  on  second  thought,  that  might  give  her  away  to 
Miss  Murray. 

At  the  flower  shop  she  did  stop  and  peer  through  its  win¬ 
dows  at  philodendrons  and  Chinese  gardens — but  she  didn’t 
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go  in.  Instead,  she  turned  into  the  driveway  of  the  hospital 
and  walked  up  to  the  entrance. 

As  the  door  swung  shut  behind  her,  she  tiptoed  over  to 
the  desk  marked  "Information.”  A  middle-aged  woman 
in  a  starchy  white  dress  smiled  up  at  her.  "Yes?”  Jane  felt 
a  strange  quivering  in  the  pit  of  her  stomach.  "Miss  Murray, 
please?” 

"Let  me  see.”  The  woman  slid  her  finger  down  a  sheet 
of  paper  on  her  desk.  "M  .  .  .  u  .  .  .  Murray.  Room  304, 
dear.  The  elevator  is  around  the  corner.” 

"Thank  you  very  much.”  Jane  was  beginning  to  wish 
she  had  someone  else  with  her.  She  didn’t  know  what  she 
would  say  to  Miss  Murray.  Earlier,  of  course,  she  had  pic¬ 
tured  Miss  Murray,  overwhelmed  by  her  kindness,  telling 
her  some  dark  secret  .  .  .  about  a  tragic  love  or  a  narrow 
escape. 

The  elevator  came  to  a  stop  on  the  third  floor,  and  Jane 
stepped  out.  Doctors  and  nurses  were  scurrying  by.  Some 
of  them  were  pushing  metal  carts.  She  wished  she  had  worn 
sneakers.  .  .  .  Her  loafers  squeaked  even  when  she  walked 
on  her  toes.  300  ...  302.  It  was  the  next  door  on  the  right. 
Jane  stopped  and  listened.  Miss  Murray  was  alone.  She  had 
never  thought  about  anyone  else’s  being  there  anyway.  She 
felt  as  if  tennis  balls  were  bouncing  against  her  ribs.  Just 
then  a  young  doctor  came  out  of  the  next  room  and  began 
to  walk  towards  her.  She  almost  turned  to  run,  but  man¬ 
aged  to  step  inside. 

"Hello,  Miss  Murray.” 

Miss  Murray  looked  up  from  the  book  she  was  reading. 
Her  dark  brown  hair  was  pulled  back  by  a  silky  yellow 
ribbon  and  fell  in  soft  curls  over  her  shoulders.  Her  bed 
jacket  was  yellow  too,  and  fuzzy.  She  looked  so  beautiful 
.  .  .  so  gentle  ...  so  frail. 
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"Jane!”  Her  face  beamed.  "How  are  you?” 

"Fine,  thank  you,  Miss  Murray.  How  are  you?” 

"Oh,  much  better.” 

Jane  swallowed,  then  answered  almost  in  a  whisper,  "I’m 
glad.”  She  wanted  to  tell  her  that  she  would  take  care  of 
her  and  protect  her  .  .  .  that  Marcy  just  liked  her  .  .  .  but 
that  she  loved  her.  She  didn’t  even  want  to  think  of  Marcy 
now,  and  was  so  glad  that  Miss  Murray  hadn’t  asked  for  her. 

"Sit  down,  dear.”  Miss  Murray  pointed  to  a  chair  by  the 
window.  Jane  nodded  and  sat  down.  She  bumped  some¬ 
thing  soft  with  her  elbow.  She  turned  and  saw  a  delicate 
glass  vase  filled  with  jonquils.  Her  heart  sank.  Who  had 
brought  them?  Why  hadn’t  she? 

Just  then  Miss  Murray  asked,  "You  like  my  flowers?” 

Jane  started.  "Oh,  yes,  they’re  lovely.” 

"It  was  quite  a  surprise,  you  know.  And  yesterday  I 
really  needed  some  good  cheer.” 

"A  surprise?”  The  words  stuck  to  her  tongue.  Perhaps 
this  would  lead  to  one  of  those  dark  secrets  she  was  longing 
to  hear.  Jane  leaned  forward. 

"Why  yes.  Didn’t  you  know?”  Miss  Murray  smiled.  "It 
was  your  best  friend!  Marcia  brought  them.” 


Forewarned 

Ellen  Kelly,  ’60 

A  MOST  profound  simile  has  just  crystallized  in 
my  brain:  eternal  punishment  for  our  earthly  misdemeanors 
will  undoubtedly  include  an  endless  stream  of  trifling  an¬ 
noyances — like  riding  the  subway  on  a  rainy  day.  Hence¬ 
forth,  I  shall  be  impelled  to  do  good  and  avoid  evil  by  the 
thought  that  I  may  some  day  be  given  a  nonstop,  one-way 
ticket  for  a  perpetual  metro — on  an  endless  day  of  rain. 

Actually,  this  idea  and  all  its  Platonic  import  did  not 
burst  upon  me  suddenly  and  without  forethought,  for  I 
have  been  considering  perpetual  penal  principles  for  a  long 
time.  I  made  my  discovery  without  haste  and  in  the  light 
of  personal  experience:  it  rained  today,  and  I  was  confront¬ 
ed  with  a  ride  home  by  subway. 

Usually,  I  eagerly  anticipate  my  subway  trips.  I  contem¬ 
plate  the  thrill  of  meeting  the  essence  of  humanity  collected 
in  one  single  place  for  four  minutes  (the  standard  time  be¬ 
tween  stations) .  I  normally  relish  the  idea  of  being  part  of 
a  group  united  by  one  common  cause — in  this  case,  to  arrive 
on  time  at  their  respective  destinations. 

However,  my  senses  and  their  companion,  my  intellect, 
automatically  cringe  at  the  thought  of  being  packed  in  with 
a  clammy  clump  of  other  commuters  and  subjected  to  the 
sickening  smell  of  synthetic  storm  garments  and  the  acrid 
aroma  of  wet  wool.  But  since  fate  today  decreed  that  I 
should  have  a  glimpse  of  the  eternal,  another  memory  of 
a  damp  journey  has  been  forcibly  stamped  on  my  soul. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  station,  I  embarked  upon  a  futile 
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course  of  self-deception.  I  ventured  to  purchase  a  news¬ 
paper  to  be  read  on  the  trip.  The  pitiful  picture  I  now  have 
of  misled  me,  standing  on  that  crowded  and  gloomy  tunnel 
platform,  my  newspaper  under  my  arm,  is  painful  and  hu¬ 
miliating. 

Although  the  agony  of  repetition  should  discourage  me 
from  this  narrative,  confession  is  good  for  the  soul.  I  board¬ 
ed  that  train  with  my  usual  tactics,  secured  a  seat,  and  was 
immediately  subjected  to  searing  blasts  of  heat  from  un¬ 
regulated  radiators.  As  the  steamy  inferno  on  wheels 
shrieked  through  the  labyrinths,  I  proceeded  to  peruse  the 
news  of  the  day.  That  is,  I  read  around  the  streaky  blurs 
made  by  the  rain-shedding  passenger  in  front  of  me. 

My  most  vivid  recollection  of  the  trip  includes  an  icy 
trickle  of  water  running  down  somebody’s  umbrella  and 
pursuing  a  steady  course  across  my  left  ankle.  And,  abomi¬ 
nation  of  abominations,  the  weather  forecast  in  the  soggy 
periodical  I  was  trying  to  read  proclaimed:  Continued  Fair 
Tomorrow. 

I  remember  little  after  that  last  straw.  The  human  mind 
is  a  delicate  instrument.  When  obsessed  by  considerable 
pressure  it  chooses  to  retreat  and  to  erase.  I  am  not  quite 
certain  of  the  precise  moment  of  my  psychological  break¬ 
down.  I  did  manage  to  disembark  at  my  own  stop  and  find 
my  way  home.  The  human  behavior  pattern  is  mercifully 
reliable. 

I  am  a  bit  more  composed  at  this  writing,  though  it  still 
pains  me  to  think  of  this  afternoon.  At  least  I  can  console 
myself  with  the  thought  that  if  it  should  be  my  lot  to  spend 
my  hereafter  in  atoning  for  my  sins,  I  shall  not  be  surprised 
by  the  procedure. 
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Silence 

Eileen  P.  Kennedy ,  ’60 

SlLENCE  is  the  negation  of  noise.  It  is  really 
above  definition,  because  it  has  no  existence  in  itself.  It 
means  a  cessation  of  sound,  a  fleeting  emptiness,  an  utter 
nothingness.  To  the  prayerful  or  the  studious,  silence  is  a 
necessity;  to  the  distraught,  a  burden;  to  the  harassed,  a 
relief. 

Silence  implies  aloneness:  the  aloneness  of  wonder  as  one 
gazes  at  infinitesimal  stars  hanging  in  a  spaceless  sky;  or  the 
aloneness  of  the  mind  which,  after  hours  of  wrestling  with 
its  own  limitations,  suddenly  grasps  the  essence  of  a  truth; 
or  the  aloneness  of  delving  into  one’s  own  thoughts  in  the 
quiet  hush  of  a  chapel,  understanding  a  little  better,  in  each 
succeeding  moment,  the  absolute  infinity  of  God. 

Silence  also  implies  depth:  the  depth  of  an  inquiring  or 
philosophical  mind.  One  who  lives  mechanically,  in  a  merely 
existent  state,  cannot  appreciate  the  beauty  of  a  noiseless 
minute;  instead,  he  feels  conspicuous,  and  hurries  back  to 
his  safe,  noisy  world. 

And  finally,  silence  implies  peace:  the  peace  of  a  guilt¬ 
less  soul.  To  a  sinner,  stillness  is  an  intruder,  an  unwanted 
interruption  in  his  busy  life.  Silence  invites  thought,  and  a 
man  steeped  in  sin  does  not  and  will  not  think.  But  to  one 
at  peace  with  himself,  this  same  silence  is  a  haven,  his  own 
sanctuary  in  which  he  reflects  upon  his  actions,  or  the  mo¬ 
tives  for  these  actions,  analyzing  them  and  evaluating  their 
purpose. 

Silence  is  the  language  of  God.  It  must  be  the  language 
of  man  if  he  is  to  ascend  toward  this  God. 
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The  Nuns'  Stories 

Ellen  E.  Whalen,  ’58 

T 

X  HE  life  and  personality  of  Dame  Laurentia 
McLachlan,  an  English  Benedictine  abbess  who  died  in  1953, 
were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  American  reading  pub¬ 
lic  when  the  Atlantic  published  her  correspondence  with 
George  Bernard  Shaw.  The  friendship  between  the  drama¬ 
tist  and  the  nun  was  unique  and  amazing,  an  exchange  be¬ 
tween  the  gifted  minds  of  the  egotistical,  unorthodox  Shaw, 
and  the  abbess  of  one  of  the  oldest  enclosed  monastic  orders 
of  the  Church. 

Their  correspondence  was  later  included  in  In  a  Great 
Tradition,  a  biography  of  Dame  Laurentia,  written  by  the 
Benedictines  of  Stanbrook  Abbey.  In  a  Great  T raditioit  is  an 
informative,  substantial,  and  much  needed  book.  Intended 
primarily  as  a  biography  of  Dame  Laurentia,  it  also  describes 
the  accomplishments  of  Benedictine  scholars  and  gives  an 
excellent  presentation  of  the  Benedictine  vocation. 

In  one  of  the  opening  chapters,  there  is  some  discussion 
of  religious  life  in  relation  to  modern  society.  According  to 

this  conclusive  commentary, 

. 

.  .  .  the  people  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  seldom  afflicted  with  the 

sophistication,  the  self-torturing  introspection,  the  scrupulosity, 

which  make  the  spiritual  life  so  difficult  for  a  modern  mind. 

This  statement  expressed  the  dominant  thesis  of  the  book, 
which  presents  the  realities  of  the  religious  calling  as  reflect¬ 
ed  in  the  life  of  a  nun  who  had  a  true  vocation.  The  simple, 
essential  truth  of  her  story  is  a  decided  and  most  enlighten¬ 
ing  contrast  to  the  various  types  of  "nuns’  stories”  in  cir¬ 
culation  at  the  present  time. 
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There  is  a  definite  need  for  books  like  In  a  Great  Tradi¬ 
tion,  which  makes  clear  the  vocation  of  nuns,  even  as  Thom¬ 
as  Merton’s  books  explain  the  lives  of  contemplative  monks. 
For  the  love  and  genuine  happiness  so  predominant  in  Mer¬ 
ton’s  books  (as  in  any  true  account  of  religious  life)  are 
usually  lacking  or  not  given  sufficient  emphasis  in  many 
supposedly  realistic  stories  about  nuns. 

Authors — and  their  readers — have  found  nuns  a  perenni¬ 
ally  intriguing  subject.  One  of  Chaucer’s  Canterbury  pil¬ 
grims  was  "a  Nonne,  a  Prioresse,”  and  to  this  day  scholarly 
critics  have  been  unable  to  agree  on  an  interpretation  of  her 
character.  Novelists,  biographers,  dramatists,  poets — all  have 
taken  their  turn  at  portraying  nuns.  Unhappily,  all  too 
many  of  such  works  are  largely  imaginative,  having  little  or 
no  real-life  foundation. 

Over  two  thousand  years  ago,  Plato  censured  certain  un¬ 
realistic  fictional  works  for  "a  fault  which  is  most  serious 
.  .  .  of  being  a  lie,  and,  what  is  more,  a  bad  lie.  .  .  .”  The 
very  same  criticism  may  well  be  applied  to  the  majority  of 
"nuns’  stories”  in  books,  magazines,  films,  and  on  television, 
which  are  presented  for  public  consumption  today. 

From  a  purely  rational  viewpoint,  most  such  "nuns’ 
stories”  are  immediately  open  to  attack  on  the  grounds  of 
implausibility.  Nearly  always  inferior  as  literary  works, 
they  usually  fall  under  three  classifications:  the  "expose,”  the 
"sympathetic,”  and  the  "little  nuns”  types. 

The  "expose”  stories,  descendants  of  Maria  Monk’s  Awful 
Disclosures,  are  likely  to  be  obviously  malicious  or  even  ludi¬ 
crous  in  their  accusations.  But  there  are  other  books  of  this 
type,  less  forthright  in  their  themes,  which  are  more  danger¬ 
ous:  those  which  propose  to  explain  why  the  author,  sup¬ 
posedly  an  earnest,  sincere  intellectual,  could  no  longer 
honestly  accept  Catholic  doctrine  and  so  was  forced  to  leave 
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religious  life.  Such  narratives,  purportedly  a  defense  of  re¬ 
ligious  freedom  and  personal  integrity,  do  not  hesitate  to 
call  into  question  the  honesty  and  the  intelligence  of  those 
who  do  persevere  in  religious  life. 

The  "sympathetic”  stories,  exemplifying  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  misconception  of  religious  vocations,  describe  someone 
who  enters  a  convent  because  of  heartbreak,  and  whose  life 
in  the  convent  is  one  of  sad  resignation,  an  attempt  to  find 
consolation.  Two  such  novels  are  Rumer  Godden’s  Black 
Narcissus  and  Elizabeth  Goudge’s  Green  Dolphin  Street , 
both  of  which  were  made  into  popular  films. 

Sister  Clodagh,  the  heroine  of  Black  Narcissus ,  enters  a 
convent  because  of  pride  and  a  disappointment  in  love.  She 
finally  returns  to  the  world,  having  admitted  that  she  had 
looked  on  the  religious  life  as  an  escape.  This,  of  itself,  would 
not  be  an  objectionable  story — were  it  not  for  the  author’s 
depicting  nearly  all  the  other  nuns  as  overly  sentimental, 
emotionally  frustrated,  or  consumed  with  petty  ambition. 

Marguerite,  in  Green  Dolphin  Street ,  also  enters  a  con¬ 
vent  because  of  a  disappointment  in  love.  She  eventually 
declares  that  this  must  have  been  God’s  way  of  leading  her 
to  her  vocation;  nevertheless,  she  does  not  seem  to  have 
found  any  real  joy  in  her  life,  and  her  vocation  seems  to 
have  been  forced  upon  her,  rather  than  chosen  through  love 
of  God. 

A  very  different  (though  not  much  more  acceptable) 
presentation  of  nuns  has  developed  in  recent  years.  Proba¬ 
bly  as  a  reaction  against  the  "expose”  and  "sympathetic” 
stories,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  make  nuns  "appeal¬ 
ing.”  This  has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  "little  nuns.” 
The  "little  nuns”  of  cartoon  fame  are  now  familiar  figures. 
Their  adventures  are  designed  to  provoke  understanding 
smiles.  But  this  type  of  humor  is  becoming  exasperating  to 
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the  Catholic  reader,  for  all  too  often  the  comedy  is  supplied 
by  attributing  to  the  "nuns”  certain  mild  eccentricities,  or 
an  amusing  lack  of  ability  to  cope  with  the  outside  world. 

There  are  other  fictional  "little  nuns.”  They  are  the  hero¬ 
ines  of  stories  in  popular  magazines,  movies,  and  television 
shows.  These  "little  nuns”  are  usually  very  young,  and  they 
all  have  the  same  distant  gaze,  extraordinarily  unearthly 
expression,  and  mysteriously  knowing  smile.  The  rules  and 
daily  schedules  of  their  convents  are  extremely  liberal  and 
flexible,  allowing  plenty  of  free  time  for  telephoning,  per¬ 
sonal  interviews,  short  trips,  and  general  deus  ex  machina 
interference  in  the  lives  of  their  acquaintances. 

Stories  about  such  "nuns”  follow  an  established  pattern. 
The  nun-heroine  receives  a  mysterious  inspiration  to  help 
some  deserving  person  or  cause.  She  usually  experiences 
some  difficulties  with  a  Mother  Superior  who  "doesn’t  under¬ 
stand.”  However,  the  "nun”  is  resourceful  enough  to  cir¬ 
cumvent  this  and  similar  obstacles  by  means  of  various  "for¬ 
givable”  deceptions,  half-truths,  and  mental  reservations. 

In  one  fairly  recent,  comparatively  brief  "nun’s  story” 
on  television,  the  "nun”  managed  to  visit  another  Sister’s 
sick  father,  collect  a  small  legacy,  solve  a  young  couple’s 
in-law  trouble,  have  the  convent  re-roofed,  and  collect  all 
sorts  of  old  clothes  for  some  purpose  which  I  cannot  recall. 
She  did  feel  some  compunction  for  misleading  and  disobey¬ 
ing  her  Superior,  and  decided  to  punish  herself  by  taking  a 
vow  of  silence.  This  made  things  somewhat  more  difficult 
for  the  Superior,  who  was  able  to  elicit  information  from 
the  self-silenced  "nun”  only  by  asking  questions  which  could 
be  answered  by  a  "yes”  or  "no”  shake  of  the  head.  I  believe 
St.  Joseph  was  credited  with  inspiring  and  directing  these 
adventures  and  their  happy  results. 

While  it  is  evident  that  stories  of  this  type  are  ridicu- 
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lous,  as  are  the  "expose”  and  "sympathetic”  tales,  it  is  strange 
that  a  generation  noted  for  literal-mindedness  and  scientific 
precision  would  be  expected  to  accept  such  incredible  and 
unconvincing  "answers”  to  their  questions.  For  it  is  only 
natural  that  people  living  in  the  modern  world  are  some¬ 
what  inquisitive  about  those  who  have  renounced  it — and 
people  are  curious  about  nuns. 

Contemporary  concern  with  nuns  and  their  lives  is  prob¬ 
ably  best  indicated  by  the  popularity  of  Kathryn  Hulme’s 
The  Nun’s  Story .  Fortunately,  The  Nun’s  Story  is  no 
"expose,”  nor  is  it  a  "sympathetic”  or  "little  nuns”  book. 
The  central  character,  Sister  Luke,  has  no  quarrel  with  the 
Catholic  faith;  her  struggle  is  purely  personal,  and  she  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  quite  correct  in  concluding  that  she  has  no  re¬ 
ligious  vocation.  Her  story,  while  it  is  not  the  story  of  a 
true  religious  vocation,  does  pay  tribute  to  the  selfless  dedi¬ 
cation  and  heroic  work  of  the  nuns  who  did  have  vocations. 
The  Nun’s  Story  at  least  is  to  be  commended  for  portraying 
nuns  as  having  normal  personalities,  intelligence,  and 
strength. 

The  publication  and  acclaim  of  The  Nun’s  Story  seemed 
to  indicate  that  at  last  convent  life  was  going  to  receive 
sensible  and  honestly  realistic  treatment  in  literature.  This 
autumn,  however,  saw  the  publication  of  a  second  book  by 
Monica  Baldwin  of  I  Leap  Over  the  Wall  fame.  This  novel, 
The  Called  and  the  Chosen ,  is  Gothic-Romantic  in  style  and 
tempo;  its  plot  is  fantastic,  its  characters  more  like  carica¬ 
tures.  In  an  attempt  to  show  the  "nuns”  of  the  novel  as 
individuals,  the  author  dwells  on  their  unpleasant  personali¬ 
ty  traits.  The  book’s  most  provocative  theme  is  the  idea  of 
a  "temporary  vocation”;  a  call  to  live  the  religious  life  only 
for  a  time.  But  this  is  not  expressed  explicitly  enough  to 
stimulate  much  interest. 
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This  book’s  misrepresentation  of  religious  life  is  doubtless 
quite  unintentional.  Nevertheless,  a  lack  of  literary  skill 
and  a  dearth  of  artistic  perception  have  resulted  in  an  ab¬ 
surdly  melodramatic  tale  of  incessant  personality  conflicts, 
pent-up  emotions,  and  unhealthy  introversion. 

Neither  The  Nun’s  Story  nor  The  Called  and  the  Chosen 
can  be  said  to  have  been  written  to  present  the  true  spirit 
of  religious  life.  Both  "Sister  Luke”  and  Monica  Baldwin 
lived  as  nuns  for  some  years,  but  neither  found  herself  able 
to  persevere.  Were  they,  perhaps,  victims  of  the  "self¬ 
torturing  introspection,  the  scrupulosity”  deplored  by  the 
Benedictine  authors  of  In  a  Great  Tradition ?  Is  this  why 
they  seem  unaware  of  the  most  essential  part  of  the  life  they 
have  attempted  to  describe? 

Despite  the  failure  of  such  fictional  treatments  of  the 
religious  life  to  present  their  subjects  in  a  genuinely  realis¬ 
tic  and  convincing  manner,  a  book  like  In  a  Great  T radition, 
which  has  nothing  whatsoever  in  common  with  the  previ¬ 
ously  mentioned  types  of  "nuns’  stories,”  stands  out  as  a  true 
and  striking  refutation  of  erroneous  presentations.  In  a 
Great  Tradition  stresses  the  spirituality  which  was  the  basis 
and  inspiration  of  Dame  Laurentia’s  life.  It  reveals  the  in¬ 
tellectual  stimulation  she  gave  and  received  in  her  associa¬ 
tion  with  prominent  personalities  of  her  time.  For  as  this 
biography  informs  us,  she 

.  .  .  could  count  among  her  friends  princes  of  the  Church  and 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  England,  scholars  ardently  Catholic  and 
openly  agnostic,  men  and  women  devoted  to  the  drama  and  the 
stage,  poets,  parents,  craftsmen  .... 

Of  special  import  is  the  detailed  and  illuminating  account 
of  Dame  Laurentia’s  significant  scholarly  accomplishments 
in  her  studies  of  monastic  history,  liturgical  worship,  and 
Gregorian  Chant. 
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More  universally  effective  than  any  "pious”  writing,  far 
more  impressive  than  misleading  "nuns’  stories,”  books  like 
In  a  Great  Tradition  serve  to  give  insight  into  the  religious 
vocation  as  it  is  lived  by  those  who  are  happy  in  their  chosen 
life,  a  life  whose  vital  principle  is  grace,  and  whose  basis  is 
truth. 


February  Mirage 

Violets  hide  in  purple  whispers 
only  Spring-still  hearts  can  hear . 

Shadows  sun-grow, 
disappear. 

Quiet  hearts  are  still  and  Spring-dreamy , 
warm  and  dancing, 
impatient  and  entranced. 

A  foot-slip  into  grey  slush 
and  the  heart  is  mud-spattered. 

Don't  tell  me 
When  the  robin  comes. 

I  have  no  more  time 
for  fancy. 

Barbara  Concannon,  '58 
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Lourdes 

Suzanne  M.  McGowan,  ’58 


The  barren  crypt  lay  restive. 

Grim — crumpled  under  the  hot  sun; 

Rock-hewn,  Lourdes  sang  the  world-song  of  despair. 
Sometimes,  children  raised  thin  voices  in  mischief, 
Quick  feet  raced  searching  over  the  grey  earth — 

These  came  in  relief.  One  had  no  weariness: 

Docile,  more  relentless  than  bleak  Lourdes, 

'Bernadette  raised  a  canticle  of  hope. 

Now  the  grotto  cried  a  new,  fierce  splendor, 

Lonely  in  Bernadette ,  in  the  white, 

Ecstasied  face  repeating  I  am 

The  Immaculate  Conception.  The  town  listened; 

Massabielle,  thronging  the  crypt, 

Knew  itself  proud  and  was  disillusioned. 

In  the  shrillness  of  its  skepticism, 

Lourdes  cried  certitude. 

The  hot  sun  faded;  as  before, 

Lourdes  grew  silent  ivith  remembering.  The  red, 
First-raw  wound  of  the  Springs 

Traced  new  courage  doum  the  scarred  rock.  Inviolate, 
A  peasant  girl  lay  holocaust — severed 
As  the  strident  fears  of  the  poor. 

Fidflled  in  implacable  crypt-wall — 

Young  again,  Lourdes  held  its  peace. 
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Definition  of  a  Stag  Dance 

Eileen  P.  Kennedy ,  * 60 

The  term  "stag  dance”  was  first  derived  from 
the  Latin  stare,  to  stand.  This  is  rather  obvious.  More  ex¬ 
plicitly,  it  is  a  red-blooded  American  tradition  enjoyed  by 
a  conglomeration  of  young  people,  all  crowded  into  a  quasi- 
lighted  room,  all  disinterestedly  interested  in  one  another. 

A  stag  dance  begins  promptly  at  eight  o’clock,  at  which 
time  there  is  no  one  in  the  hall.  If  any  persons,  by  chance, 
do  appear  on  the  premises  at  this  time,  they  are  hopelessly 
pitied.  The  poor  things  are  either  totally  oblivious  of  proper 
etiquette  or  they  are  terribly  anxious,  in  which  case  they 
aren’t  the  sort  who  can  easily  win  friends  and  influence 
people. 

At  this  time,  also,  the  band  takes  its  place.  The  band¬ 
leader  immediately  swings  around  and  beams  a  welcome  to 
the  four  walls.  A  few  faces,  scattered  about  the  walls,  smile 
wanly  back.  Whereupon,  he  courageously  turns,  lifts  his 
baton,  and  the  musicians  reply  with  a  loud  thundering  crash. 
Then,  for  the  next  hour,  a  band  concert  reverberates  brave¬ 
ly  off  the  empty,  echoing  walls. 

Eventually,  though,  the  evening  does  become  ordered.  At 
nine  o’clock,  girls  arrive,  having  broken  a  date  to  be  there, 
or  only  coming  for  laughs.  Next,  the  festivities  are  invaded 
by  boys.  These  creatures  stand  with  one  hand  on  the  wall 
for  security  and  talk  to  other  boys.  This  procedure  takes 
approximately  one  half-hour,  during  which  time  the  dance 
music  is  being  felt  out  for  difficulties  and  the  doors  marked 
EXIT  are  noted.  Also,  the  boys  look  at  the  girls. 

Meanwhile,  back  in  the  girls’  group,  hope  is  beginning  to 
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fade.  These  poor  martyrs,  their  toes  doubled  back  inside 
size  five-and-a-half  shoes,  unconcernedly  talk  to  old  friends 
they  haven’t  seen  since  the  afternoon.  Also,  the  girls  look 
at  the  boys. 

This,  then,  is  an  American  stag  dance.  But  fortunately, 
it  is  not  the  whole  of  it.  There  comes  a  crisis  in  every  eve¬ 
ning  when  hope  cannot  go  lower  and  so,  of  necessity,  must 
perk  up.  This  is  a  subtle  feeling  which  creeps  into  every¬ 
body’s  bones  after  the  bandleader  has  given  up  his  hoarse 
and  frantically  cheerful  exhortations  and  is  just  sagging  on 
the  bandstand,  quietly  glum. 

At  such  a  critical  moment,  light  dawns.  Everyone  re¬ 
members  why  he  came  to  the  dance  in  the  first  place.  Girls 
are  suddenly  being  waltzed  about,  and  boys  are  talking  to 
the  girls  they  are  waltzing  about. 

So-o-o  finally,  when  the  evening  has  dwindled,  when 
couples  have  filed  dreamily  from  the  hall,  phone  numbers 
have  been  registered,  and  the  bandleader  has  been  taken 
away,  almost  everyone  proclaims  the  dance  a  success.  (There 
are  always  a  few  who  are  hard  to  get  along  with.) 

Sleigh  Ride 

T  inkle- clinkle  of  shiny  bells 
Powdered  with  sequined  fitter, 

Apple-red  faces  of  children 

And  shrill-shrieking  cries 

Blowing  billowy  clouds  of  cold  breath 

As  the  red -silver  sleigh 

Crunches- crackles  over  ice-snow . 

Tear-drop  icicles  cling  on  mittens . 

Stars  break  the  blue  of  the  sky 
And  snow  sprinkles  stardust . 

Claire  Perdigao ,  ’59 
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Saturday  A pples 

Madge  Devereux,  ’59 

The  rich  fragrance  of  baking  filled  the  farm¬ 
house  kitchen  as  Stella  spread  butter  on  a  slice  of  still-warm 
bread.  She  lifted  her  brows  in  concentration  and  carefully 
cut  the  crusts  from  the  finished  sandwich,  brushing  imagi¬ 
nary  crumbs  from  her  clean  blue  frock.  She  loved  the  crisp 
feel  of  starched  cotton,  and  this  particular  dress  with  the 
tiny  lace  collar  was  her  favorite. 

Great  squares  of  sunlight,  flickering  across  the  gaily  col¬ 
ored  tile,  made  the  kitchen  floor  a  giant  hopscotch  game. 
She  added  two  large  red  apples  to  the  lunch.  Yes,  Satur¬ 
days  were  nice;  apple-bright,  sun-crowded  days. 

Stella  looked  up  as  her  mother  came  in  from  the  garden, 
then  ran  across  the  room  and  gave  her  a  big  hug. 

"Oh,  those  yellow  roses  are  beautiful ,  Mother.  And  the 
smell  .  .  .  um,  I  love  it!  I  wish  it  would  always  be  warm 
and  we  could  cut  roses  for  ever  and  ever!  Don’t  you?” 

"Careful,  darling;  you’ll  prick  yourself.  Roses  have  thorns, 
kittens  have  claws,  and  days  must  end!  Never  mind,” 
she  sighed,  tying  the  sash  of  Stella’s  blue  dress,  "I  suppose 
there’s  plenty  of  time  for  you  to  remember  such  things. 
Have  you  finished  the  lunches?” 

"Yes,  Mommy,  I  have  two  ham  sandwiches,  and  carrot 
sticks,  and  two  huge  red  apples.  And  I’ll  take  Paul  one  of 
the  roses!” 

Her  mother  laughed.  "A  rose,  darling?  Why,  whatever 
would  a  great  big  boy  like  Paul  do  with  a  rose?” 

Stella’s  face  clouded  with  protest.  "But  Paul  isn’t  a  big 
boy.  Why,  he’s — he’s  just  Paul!” 
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She  leaned  against  the  kitchen  sink,  watching  her  mother 
arrange  the  flowers  in  a  pale  blue  crystal  vase.  She  mar¬ 
velled  at  the  blue  world  she  could  see  through  the  colored 
crystal.  How  fascinating — so  faint  and  hazy!  Why,  you’d 
never  even  guess  that  that  lovely  misty  thing  was  a  plain 
old  stove.  It  looked  like  a  giant  royal  gem.  She  wondered 
how  other  things  would  look  through  the  colored  glass,  like 
the  big  yellow  cookie  jar,  the  tea  kettle  which  was  an 
antique ,  or  the  African  violets  on  the  window  sill. 

Her  mother’s  voice  interrupted  her  day-dreaming. 
"Hadn’t  you  better  start  to  meet  Paul,  Stella?  It’s  a  long 
walk,  you  know.” 

Stella’s  pixie  grin  reappeared.  "Mother,  I  don’t  have  to 
walk.  I  can  fly!  With  Saturday  apples  and  yellow  roses 
anyone  can  fly!  Didn’t  you  know?” 

Stella  took  the  lunch  bag  and  carefully  chose  the  largest 
of  the  yellow  roses.  Blowing  her  mother  a  kiss,  she  prom¬ 
ised  to  be  home  for  supper. 

"Have  a  good  time,  darling.”  Her  mother  hesitated. 
"Stella,  maybe  you’d  better  forget  about  taking  the  rose.” 

"But  I  want  to  give  one  to  Paul.  Really.” 

Her  mother  watched  through  the  window  as  Stella 
skipped  down  the  path  toward  the  woods.  The  little  girl’s 
movements  were  so  graceful ;  she  was  like  a  distant  butterfly 
or  a  quaint  wind-blown  blossom,  merging  into  the  sum¬ 
mer’s  day.  She  thought  of  how  Paul  and  Stella  had  always 
been  playmates.  They  had  roamed  through  the  country  vil¬ 
lage  in  a  world  of  their  own.  They  had  talked  for  hours 
about  the  size  of  the  man  in  the  moon  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Milky  Way.  They  had  built  tree  houses  that  reached 
the  stars,  and  conversations  with  an  enchanted  rabbit  or  a 
bewitched  tree  were  nothing  unusual.  The  lad  seemed  to  be 
the  only  one  who  could  understand  the  strange  and  lovely 
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child.  But  now  Paul  was  going  to  start  high  school  in  Win¬ 
chester.  He  has  left  Stella’s  child-world,  she  thought. 

Stella,  running  through  the  woods,  was  the  only  vivid 
spot  of  color  in  a  green  world.  She  took  a  big  gulp  of 
summer  air  and  felt  nine  feet  tall. 

She  could  see  Paul  sitting  under  a  big  oak.  His  blond 
curly  hair  had  been  neatly  trimmed  into  a  crew  cut.  She 
didn’t  like  it.  It  made  him  look  different. 

"Hi,  Paul!”  She  sat  beside  him.  "I’ve  brought  a  lunch 
for  us,  sandwiches  and  the  biggest  apples  ever!”  She  ex¬ 
hibited  them  proudly. 

Paul  smiled  down  at  her;  he  could  remember  a  time  when 
he  had  been  only  a  few  inches  taller  than  Stella.  But  now 
he  had  grown  so  much  that  he  felt  huge  beside  her. 

"Hi,  Stella,  I’m  not  very  hungry.  Hey,  you  look  awfully 
hot;  have  you  been  running?” 

She  concentrated  on  polishing  the  larger  of  the  two  ap¬ 
ples.  "Running?  Oh  no,  Paul.  I  can  fly,  remember?” 

The  boy  sighed  and  took  the  apple  that  Stella  handed 
him.  He  rubbed  it  back  and  forth  against  his  sleeve.  "Stella, 
you  know  I’m  starting  high  school,  and — ” 

"Paul!”  She  interrupted  him  with  a  delighted  squeal. 
"Do  you  see  that  bird  over  there?  I’ll  bet  he  lives  in  our  en¬ 
chanted  tree,  the  tree  that  used  to  be  a  wicked  giant!  I  can’t 
imagine  what  it’s  like  to  live  in  an  enchanted  tree,  can  you?” 

The  boy  began  again,  "Look,  Stella,  there’s  something  I’ve 
got  to  tell  you.  Stella!” 

"Sure,  Paul.  Are  you  really  sure  you’re  not  hungry? 
Come  on;  let’s  go  and  sit  by  the  brook  like  we  always  do.” 
She  jumped  to  her  feet,  and  the  boy  stood  up  and  put  his 
hand  on  her  shoulder. 

"Listen,  Stella,  you  know  that  now  that  I’ve  started  high 
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school  I’m  going  to  be  awfully  busy.”  His  voice  sounded 
funny.  He  could  hardly  recognize  it. 

Stella  walked  off  toward  the  brook.  "Oh,  that’s  all  right, 
Paul.  We  can  still  play  today,  and  there’s  Saturday  every 
week.” 

"Well,  gosh,  Stella,  my  mother  wants  me  to  chop  some 
wood  .  .  .  uh,  well,  I  guess  I’ll  have  to  leave  now.” 

He  thought  that  maybe  she’d  cry  or  something,  but  she 
didn’t.  She  just  stood  there  and  nodded  her  head.  He 
noticed  that  her  short  dark  curls  were  tangled  from  the 
wind.  He  decided  he’d  better  get  started. 

"So  long,  Stella.”  His  voice  sounded  funny  again. 

Stella  watched  Paul  walking  off  through  the  woods.  Then 
she  started  down  the  hill  toward  home.  It  was  very  hot, 
she  noticed,  and  she  felt  tired. 

Still  holding  the  limp  yellow  rose,  she  slammed  the  screen 
door  of  the  back  porch.  "Mother,  I’m  home.  And  I  brought 
back  your  old  rose.  It’s — all  thorns.” 
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Winter  Remembered 

Joan  Marie  Mahan ,  ’60 

The  mention  of  winter  usually  reminds  me  of  a 
snowstorm  I  watched  as  a  very  little  girl.  Seated  in  a  tiny 
rocking  chair  in  front  of  our  kitchen  window,  I  was  singing 
softly  to  myself  and  eagerly  watching  the  dull  gray  winter 
sky.  Close  by  the  huge,  glowing  range,  Mother  and  Grand¬ 
mother  sat  talking  quietly,  enjoying  their  cups  of  hot  tea. 
Outside,  where  it  was  cold  and  bleak,  tall  trees  patiently 
lifted  bare  arms  to  the  snow-laden  clouds  and  waited — as 
I  was  waiting. 

When  the  first  flurries  began  to  fall,  I  hitched  my  little 
chair  closer  to  the  window,  and  pressed  my  nose  against  the 
steamy,  frost-covered  pane.  Spellbound,  I  watched  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  tiny  flakes  flutter  down  to  encase  the  stark  trees 
in  delicate  cocoons  of  soft  white.  Behind  me,  the  conver¬ 
sation  had  gradually  ceased,  and  together  we  sat  enraptured, 
lost  in  the  beauty  and  unreality  of  the  scene  before  us. 

The  shrill  whistle  of  the  kettle  interrupted  our  musing. 
Grandmother  got  up  to  pour  us  fresh  cups  of  tea,  as  we  were 
beginning  to  feel  the  chill  settling  into  the  kitchen. 

As  evening  came  on,  the  wind  outside  howled,  driving 
pellets  of  snow  and  sleet  against  the  glass.  A  few  people 
were  trudging  through  the  deepening  drifts.  A  snow¬ 
plow  lumbered  laboriously  down  the  narrow,  dingy  street, 
shoving  slush  into  the  gutter  and  splattering  the  passers-by. 
I  could  even  hear  the  trees  as  they  creaked  and  groaned 
under  their  weighty  burden.  Sighing,  I  picked  up  my 
kitten,  turned  away  from  the  storm,  and  moved  to  a 
warm  place  near  the  stove. 
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Whatever  Challenges 

Patricia  Wilber,  *59 

I  SUPPOSE  I  suffered,  and  I  guess  I  hated  the 
war  as  much  as  any  other  man.  During  the  Italian  cam¬ 
paign,  we  saw  a  lot  of  action,  and  a  lot  of  the  mountain 
country,  too.  It  was  then  that  I  really  missed  the  climbing 
I’d  done  when  I  was  a  photographer  before  the  war. 

War  forces  a  desperate  fear  on  you.  But  adventure,  like 
mountain-climbing,  fills  you  with  an  exhilarating  fear  of 
the  danger  sought  by  your  own  choice — danger  from  the 
elements,  even  more  uncontrollable  than  war.  Still,  why 
should  men  seek  out  danger? 

Why  do  men  climb  mountains?  I  don’t  mean  little  moun¬ 
tains  where  you  sling  your  jacket  over  your  shoulder  and 
go  jaunting  to  the  top.  I  mean  Everests  and  Annapurnas, 
where  you  strap  on  your  sharp-pointed  crampons  and  take 
up  your  ice  axe  and  breathlessly  hack  out  your  path,  step 
by  step,  across  an  ice  fall,  where  you  spend  days  going  a 
few  thousand  feet.  There  the  ice  is  always  on  the  move, 
creaking,  rumbling,  roaring,  groaning;  a  jumbled  tumble  of 
grey  ice,  the  sound  of  its  restlessness  always  in  your  ears. 
Hard,  high,  bleak  and  black,  aloof  and  murderous  moun¬ 
tains — why  do  men  climb  them? 

I  guess  everyone  wants  to  see  new  and  strange  places. 
The  Himalayas  are  fascinating.  When  you  come  northwest 
from  Darjeeling,  that  exotic  city  of  20,000  people,  and 
across  from  the  28,000  foot  peaks  of  Kanchenjungu,  you 
meet  the  lowlands  between  the  mountains,  the  flooded  rice 
paddies  where  the  coolies  work,  and  the  green,  rock- dotted 
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valleys,  teeming  with  sweet  hardy  flowers,  brilliant  with 
rhododendrons  and  clear  sunsets. 

On  the  rises  of  Everest,  you  listen  for  the  whistle  of  the 
marmot;  you  look  for  the  wild  ass,  the  sheep  and  gazelle. 
You  search  high  in  the  sky  for  the  lark  that  shoots  up,  up, 
up,  and  disappears.  You  toe  your  precarious  way  across 
rickety  bridges  and  look  far  down  into  the  white  water 
that  has  cut  its  centuries-old  way  through  a  gorge,  and  you 
know  that  after  the  monsoons,  when  you  have  come  down 
from  the  mountain,  that  white  water  will  be  boiling  there,  a 
flood-swollen,  furious  torrent,  giving  you  a  belligerent 
"goodbye”  from  the  mountain  you  will  have  conquered — 
you  hope. 

You  keep  climbing.  You  go  up  the  rocky  foothills  that 
lead  through  the  crisp  air  to  the  Thyangboche  Monastery. 
It  stands,  a  cluster  of  white  buildings  around  a  central  tem¬ 
ple,  settled  among  hardy  fir  trees,  and  backed  by  the  dark 
wall  of  the  hills  and  the  bulk  of  the  Himalayan  massif.  So 
clear  is  the  air,  so  sharp  the  sunlight,  that  the  panorama 
looks  unreal,  a  backdrop  without  shadows  on  the  biggest 
stage  you’ve  ever  seen. 

If  you  stay  there  long  enough,  you  fall  to  dreaming,  alone. 
A  peculiar  unrest  seizes  your  soul  and  draws  you  away  from 
the  cities,  from  the  people  down  there  in  the  valley  that  is 
the  rest  of  the  world  .  .  .  draws  you  to  stay  forever  in  the 
Himalayas  ...  up  near  heaven.  You  talk  with  the  others 
and  think  about  home,  and  you  enjoy  all  the  reminiscences 
you’ve  been  enjoying  for  years,  but  even  when  you’re  far 
from  the  peak,  you  keep  looking  up,  unconsciously  pre¬ 
occupied  with  the  mysterious  power  of  the  mountain  over 
you. 

You  see  things  on  the  mountain  that  aren’t  anywhere  else. 
Jagged  pinnacles  of  seracs  rise  out  of  frozen  ridges  and  lean 
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over  you  threateningly.  A  ton  of  snow  thunders  down  the 
mountain  and  pulls  other  avalanches  with  it  into  an  abyss. 
The  sun  sets  over  the  Lhotse  ridge;  the  ridge  burns  against 
the  deepening  blue  of  the  dusky  sky;  it  gleams,  crownlike, 
over  the  dark  face  of  the  mountain,  and  that  never  hap¬ 
pens  anywhere  else.  You  might  see  the  human-like  foot¬ 
prints  of  the  "abominable  snowman”  that  few  natives  de¬ 
scribe  alike,  the  animal  that  is  chief  bogey-man  for  the 
children  of  the  mountains.  But  can  seeing  all  this  be  enough 
reason  for  the  hardships  of  climbing?  To  stand  and  look 
down  over  the  clouds  like  a  Zeus — does  that  satisfy  those 
of  us  who  climb? 

What  kind  of  men  go  to  the  mountains?  George  Mallory, 
a  handsome  writer,  a  poet,  went  to  Everest  in  1921.  He  lost 
his  life  there.  Others  have  gone:  naturalists,  geologists,  doc¬ 
tors,  surveyors,  writers,  businessmen-adventurers.  English¬ 
men  go,  and  Scots,  and  New  Zealanders,  and  French¬ 
men.  The  sherpas,  natives  of  Tibet  and  Nepal,  are  unique. 
They  are  hired  to  climb  because  they  are  strong  bearers, 
because  they  are  acclimatized,  and  because  they  know  the 
mountains.  They  are  brave  men,  and  they  like  to  climb. 
A  few  of  these  hardy  men,  like  Tenzing  and  Angtharkay, 
reach  for  the  top — seek  the  goal  of  the  men  who  hire  them. 
But  they  have  been  looking  at  the  mountains  for  years;  it 
isn’t  all  strange  and  wonderful  for  them,  so  there  must 
be  another  reason.  The  companionship  of  daring  men,  per¬ 
haps. 

In  the  months  before  a  climb,  your  group  meets  in  a 
room  of  the  Alpine  Club  in  your  city,  or  in  a  laboratory  on 
a  mountain  to  test  equipment.  All  of  you — specialty  climb¬ 
ers,  doctors,  technicians,  radiomen,  photographers  like  me — 
all  of  you  know  that  the  fellow  next  to  you  will  probably 
match  you  strength  for  strength,  inch  for  inch,  up  a  rope 
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that  leads  to  the  top  of  a  perpendicular  wall .  .  .  dangle  there 
above  a  hollow  nothingness  that  drops  dizzily  down  and 
down  for  thousands  of  feet  of  cold  Tibetan  mid-air. 

During  the  climb,  more  than  your  expectations  comes  to 
pass.  You  stand  together  on  the  shoulders  of  Everest;  the 
natives  call  her  Chomolungma,  Goddess,  Mother  of  the 
World.  Even  though  you  don’t  go  to  the  top,  you  respect 
one  another  for  what  you  have  gained  together.  You  respect 
yourself.  You  remember  the  horror  of  dodging  avalanches, 
the  cold  moment  when  your  foot  slipped  and  you  went 
scraping  down  a  sloping  scree  .  .  .  only  a  little  slip  that 
might  be  fatal  on  a  higher  slope.  You  remember  how  you 
got  up  and  went  off  with  a  curse  and  a  laugh,  and  you  say 
to  yourself, 

"I  was  quite  a  guy!” 

Yes,  it’s  great,  all  right,  for  those  who  come  down.  But 
is  it  worth  the  risk  and  hardship?  The  conquest  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  is  dearly  bought.  She  leads  you  up  her  slopes  to  un¬ 
foreseen  barriers,  and  her  winds  go  howling  off  in  derision  as 
you  sit  down  to  study  the  maps  you’d  like  to  tear  to  shreds. 
She  is  cold  and  she  makes  you  feel  it  with  every  inch  you 
advance.  Deep,  dark  chasms  yawn  under  a  thin  crust  of 
snow,  waiting.  ...  You  have  to  cross  those  chasms  by  crawl¬ 
ing  on  aluminum  ladders  or  by  swinging  across  on  ropes. 
You  have  to  hammer  in  a  piton  along  every  foot  of  the 
smooth  walls  you  scale.  As  long  as  you’re  on  the  mountain, 
you  are  never  really  warm,  even  when  you’re  in  your  sleep¬ 
ing  bag;  and  you  have  to  survive  on  tea,  fruit  juice,  pemmi- 
can  soup,  grapenuts  and  powdered  this-and-that.  And  the 
higher  you  get,  the  slower  you  move. 

There  are  so  many  setbacks,  some  more  tragic  than  others. 
Take  what  happened  to  George  Mallory.  In  1921,  he  spent 
twenty  days  reconnoitering  an  area  which  rose  from  17,000 
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to  22,000  feet.  He  took  all  the  required  pictures,  searching 
first  very  carefully  for  the  best  vantage  point  from  which 
to  photograph  the  planned  ascent  path,  and  he  came  down 
triumphant.  He  was  an  experienced  climber — best  man 
for  the  job — but  he  was  no  expert  with' a  camera.  I  could 
have  warned  him  that  plates  inserted  into  a  camera  back¬ 
wards  produce  nothing  in  the  way  of  photographs.  But 
after  his  mistake,  he  immediately  sat  down  to  rearrange  the 
ever-pressing  schedule  for  twenty  days  more  of  reconnoiter- 
ing. 

They  tried  for  the  top  of  Everest  that  year — Mallory  and 
Irvine.  Their  party  spotted  them  going  up  from  the  high 
camp.  A  storm  came  up,  one  of  those  freak  storms  that  are 
always  blowing  up  on  the  high  ranges  of  Everest.  Mallory 
and  Irvine  didn’t  come  back.  When  their  party  left,  Ever¬ 
est  was  still  inviolate,  smugly  regal,  with  her  head  higher 
in  the  clouds  than  any  mountain  in  the  world.  She  is  proud; 
she  humbles  men. 

Annapurna  is  the  Goddess  of  the  Harvests.  The  French 
party  with  Maurice  Herzog  subdued  her  in  1950.  But  she 
took  her  price  from  Herzog  and  Lachenal  who  stood  on 
her  wild  summit,  and  by  their  own  height  upon  hers,  sur¬ 
passed  her  by  a  few  feet.  She  sent  them  home  crippled, 
never  to  climb  again.  Yet  they  said  it  was  worth  it.  Herzog 
said, 

"One  always  talks  of  the  ideal  as  a  goal  towards  which 
one  strives  but  which  one  never  reaches.  For  every  one  of 
us,  Annapurna  was  an  ideal  that  had  been  realized.” 

How  did  the  ideal  look  to  him  as  he  stood  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain  he  had  just  conquered  and  saw  his  gloves 
slipping  down  the  slope  out  of  reach?  How  did  he  feel  later, 
when  he  looked  at  his  ruined  hands — hands  that  would  never 
swing  the  ice  axe  again?  Was  his  ideal  worth  that?  Yes — 
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for  somehow,  his  eyes  will  always  be  filled  with  sky  and 
space  and  the  valley  far  below,  as  it  looked  from  the  top  of 
Annapurna,  his  challenge.  His  personal  disaster  will  always 
fade  back,  and  his  achievement  will  blot  it  out. 

It  is  easier,  I  suppose,  for  those  of  us  who  do  not  aim  for 
the  summit,  who  support  the  summit  party  in  ground  work 
and  in  technical  work.  But  we  know  our  challenge  too,  fear 
it  somewhat,  yet  accept  it  and  let  it  draw  us  irrevocably  up 
the  treacherous  mountain.  The  challenge  lies  in  pitting  our¬ 
selves  against  rock  and  wind — the  strength  of  a  mountain 
God  put  there  a  million  years  ago.  It  is  in  accepting  the  fear 
and  conquering  it,  in  setting  up  a  challenge  and  meeting  it, 
that  we  are  satisfied. 

When  there  is  nothing  above  you  except  heaven,  you’re 
almost  out  of  this  world.  Then  .  .  .  you  know,  as  I  know 
.  .  .  it  is  always  worth  it. 


Essentials 

The  dusty  air  is  all  a- jangle  with 
Copper-clay-smeared  natives , 

With  brown  fingers  telegraphing 
Frenzied  joy  on  stained  hide  drums; 

With  rattling  bones  and  bells 
Screaming,  flutes  and  tongues 
That  cry:  1  have  this  life , 

My  gods,  my  wars,  my  cattle 

And  my  uAves,  my  sons,  my  strength, 

My  knife,  my  jungle,  my  Congo, 

Congo  .  .  .  Congo  .  .  .  Congo .  .  .  . 

Patricia  Wilber,  ’  59 
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Truman  Capote:  His  Creative 

Techniques 

Mary  Arapoff,  ’59 


T he  following  analysis  of  the  work  of  T ruman 
Capote  was  presented  as  part  of  a  student-faculty  dis¬ 
cussion  sponsored  by  Emmanuel’s  Literary  Society . 

Truman  Capote,  talented  young  writer  from  the  South, 
is  probably  best  known  for  his  short  novel,  The  Grass  Harp . 
His  most  representative  works,  however,  are  his  short  stories, 
which  have  been  collected  under  the  title  of  AT  ree  of  Night 
and  Other  Stories.  Two  of  these  tales,  Miriam  and  Shut 
a  Final  Door,  have  received  O.  Henry  awards. 

For  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  Capote’s  work,  one 
should  consider  the  atmospheric  moods  he  creates,  his  crea¬ 
tive  techniques,  and  the  characters  that  blend  into  his  set¬ 
tings. 

In  Master  Misery,  the  title  sets  the  scene  of  coldness  and 
loneliness,  the  mood  Capote  most  often  conveys.  The  story 
opens : 

Her  high  heels,  clacking  across  the  marble  foyer,  made  her  think 
of  ice  cubes  rattling  in  a  glass,  and  the  flowers,  those  autumn 
chrysanthemums  in  the  urn  at  the  entrance,  if  touched  they  would 
shatter,  splinter,  she  was  sure,  into  frozen  dust;  yet  the  house  was 
warm,  even  somewhat  overheated,  but  cold,  and  Sylvia  shivered, 
but  cold,  like  the  snowy  swollen  waste  of  the  secretary’s  face  .... 

The  snow  and  ice  images  are  carried  throughout  the  story, 
for 

Outside,  dusk  was  falling  like  blue  flakes 
and  later  in  the  story, 
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.  .  .  snow  wind  scattered  flakes  that  dissolved  on  the  floor  like 
April-fool  jewels. 

Capote  captures  the  hush  of  a  city  in  winter  when  a  snow¬ 
storm  is  moving  in, 

.  .  .  filling  every  footfall,  falling  now  and  here:  but  how  quickly 
it  had  come,  the  snowstorm:  the  roofs,  the  vacant  lot,  the  dis¬ 
tance  deep  in  white  and  deepening,  like  sheep. 

The  liquid  sounds  give  the  impression  of  flakes  floating 
gently,  and  the  words  "distance,”  "deep,”  and  "deepening,” 
create  a  picture  of  slowly  drifting  snow. 

A  Tree  of  Night ,  with  very  similar  images,  also  projects 
loneliness : 

It  Was  winter.  A  string  of  naked  light  bulbs,  from  which  it  seemed 
all  warmth  had  been  drained,  illuminated  the  little  depot’s  cold, 
windy  platform.  Earlier  in  the  evening  it  had  rained,  and  now 
icicles  hung  along  the  station-house  eaves  like  some  crystal  mon¬ 
ster’s  vicious  teeth.  Except  for  a  girl,  young  and  rather  tall,  the 
platform  was  deserted. 

In  Miriam ,  Capote  again  uses  snow  to  convey  a  mood. 
This  time,  however,  he  does  not  open  the  story  with  the 
snow  image,  but  with  a  description  of  one  of  the  main  char¬ 
acters.  Yet  on  the  third  page  we  are  again  in  a  city,  and 
this  time  it  has  been  snowing  all  week. 

Wheels  and  footsteps  moved  soundlessly  on  the  street,  as  if  the 
business  of  living  continued  secretly  behind  a  pale  but  impenetra¬ 
ble  curtain.  In  the  falling  quiet  there  was  no  sky  or  earth,  only 
snow  lifting  in  the  wind,  frosting  the  window  glass,  chilling  the 
rooms,  deadening  and  hushing  the  city.  At  all  hours  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  a  lamp  lighted,  and  Mrs.  Miller  lost  track  of  the  days: 
Friday  was  no  different  from  Saturday. 

There  is  suggestion  of  desolation,  for  Mrs.  Miller  is  friend¬ 
less  and  lives  by  herself.  One  day  she  meets  Miriam,  a  fas¬ 
cinating,  unnatural  child.  Miriam  has  white  hair,  braided 
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in  two  shining  plaits  looped  at  the  ends  with  enormous  white 
ribbons.  She  always  wears  a  white  silk  dress,  even  though 
it  is  February.  She  insists  that  she  be  given  white  roses 
and  almond  cakes  dusted  with  sugar  when  she  visits.  The 
unnaturalness  of  the  child  is  heightened  by  the  continuous 
use  of  white — the  synthesis  of  all  colors. 

Capote  uses  color  again  in  The  Headless  Hawk,  where  he 
establishes  a  mood  by  a  skillful  use  of  green.  As  the  story 
opens,  an  ominous,  oppressive  feeling  prevails.  It  is  summer 
in  New  York,  and 

...  a  sky  of  bloated  clouds  blurred  the  five  o’clock  sun;  it  was  hot, 
though,  humid  as  tropical  mist,  and  voices,  muffled  and  strange, 
carried  a  fretful  undertone. 

Capote  then  employs  a  sea-image: 

Buses  seemed  like  green-bellied  fish,  and  faces  loomed  and  rocked 
like  wave-riding  masks. 

This  image  is  repeated  in  his  character  description.  One  of 
the  characters  is  a  girl  in  a  green  raincoat.  Her  greenness  is 
seen  "distorted  waving  through  double  glass”  of  a  doorway. 
Her  eyes  are  pale,  shallow,  and  cat-green.  The  girl  buys 
popcorn 

in  a  green  sack  matching  her  raincoat,  matching  her  eyes. 

The  image  of  green  is  not  carried  completely  through  the 
story,  for  it  has  accomplished  its  purpose.  We  are  prepared 
for  something  weird,  and  that  is  exactly  what  the  story 
proves  to  be. 

In  Shut  a  Final  Door,  Capote  uses  repetition  and  indica¬ 
tion  of  motion  to  present  the  character  of  Walter,  a  man 
who  can  never  make  decisions,  a  man  who  is  running  away 
from  himself.  Walter  tries  to  sleep,  but  he  can’t  stop  think¬ 
ing. 

He  said  you  said  they  said  we  said  round  and  round.  Round  and 
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round,  like  the  paddle-bladed  ceiling  fan  wheeling  above;  turning 
and  turning,  stirring  stale  air  ineffectively,  it  made  a  watch-tick 
sound,  counted  seconds  in  silence. 

And  again,  in  the  middle  of  the  story: 

Listen  the  fan:  turning  wheels  of  whisper:  he  said  you  said  they 
said  we  said  round  and  round  fast  and  slow  white  time  recalled 
itself  in  endless  chatter.  Old  broken  fan  breaking  silence:  August 
the  third  the  third  the  third. 

The  story  ends  with  the  telephone  ringing  unendingly. 

And  it  was  ringing  so  loud  he  was  sure  all  the  hotel  could  hear. 
An  army  could  be  pounding  at  his  door.  So  he  pushed  his  face 
into  the  pillow,  covered  his  ears  with  his  hands,  and  thought: 
think  of  nothing  things,  think  of  wind. 

Capote  has  another  effective  approach — a  simple,  matter- 
of-fact  statement  that  shocks.  For  example,  the  beginning 
of  Children  on  Their  Birthdays: 

Yesterday  afternoon  the  six  o’clock  bus  ran  over  Miss  Bobbitt. 
I’m  not  sure  what  there  is  to  be  said  about  it;  after  all,  she  was  only 
ten  years  old,  still  I  know  no  one  of  us  in  this  town  will  forget 
her. 

Capote  then  uses  a  "flashback”  to  tell  about  Miss  Bobbitt 
and  what  happened  in  the  town  when  she  first  arrived. 

My  Side  of  the  Matter ,  a  humorous  story,  also  starts 
bluntly  with 

The  facts:  On  Sunday,  August  12,  this  year  of  our  Lord,  Eunice 
tried  to  kill  me  with  her  papa’s  Civil  War  sword  and  Olivia- Ann 
cut  up  all  over  the  place  with  a  fourteen-inch  hog  knife.  This  is 
not  even  to  mention  lots  of  other  things. 

Though  this  is  no  lighthearted  story,  it  makes  one  smile 
because  of  so  many  deliberate  incongruities  in  situation  and 
character.  One  laughs  at  the  sixteen-year-olds  who  are 
married  and  have  to  live  with  two  old  aunts,  because  the 
wife,  Marge, 
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.  .  .  starts  hollering  that  she’s  got  to  go  home  to  Mama — only  she 
hasn’t  got  no  mama,  just  these  two  aunts. 

The  aunts,  against  the  young  husband  from  the  start, 
accuse  him  of  stealing  money.  They  confront  him  while 
he  is  peacefully  resting  on  the  sofa.  The  story  then  turns 
into  slapstick  with  everyone  hitting  everyone  else.  At  his 
most  humorous,  Capote  can  make  one  laugh — but  it  is  sar¬ 
donic  laughter. 

The  characters  in  Capote’s  tales  blend  perfectly  into  his 
skillfully-set  scenes.  As  John  Mason  Brown,  in  The  Satur¬ 
day  Review  (April  19,  1952),  remarks: 

Capote  touches  upon  the  inner  hungers  of  lonely  people.  He  is 
writing  about  the  physically  well-fed  who  are  spiritually  starved. 

Sylvia,  in  Master  Misery,  is  so  lonely  that  she  can’t  stand 
the  mechanical  Santa  Claus  in  a  store  display  whose  "elec¬ 
trical  mirth”  seems  to  mock  her  as  she  turns  away  quickly. 
Being  in  a  huge  city  at  Christmas  time  makes  her  more  un¬ 
happy, 

for  she  hated  holidays,  those  times  when  one  is  most  alone. 

Capote  usually  writes  of  people  who  are  frustrated,  under 
an  inexplicable  compulsion  to  do  things  that  they  are  not 
fully  aware  of  doing.  Sylvia  must  keep  selling  her  dreams 
to  Master  Misery — she  can’t  stop,  and  she  knows  she  can’t. 
One  day  she  sees  a  display  in  a  window.  It  is  a  plaster  girl 
with  glass  eyes,  sitting  on  a  bicycle,  pedalling  very  fast  and 
yet  going  nowhere.  Capote  comments, 

It  was  a  pitifully  human  situation,  and  one  that  Sylvia  could  so 
exactly  identify  with  herself. 

In  The  Headless  Hawk,  Vincent  cannot  get  rid  of  the  girl 
in  the  green  raincoat.  The  inevitable  happens;  she  follows 
him.  He  can  do  nothing.  Similarly,  Miriam  haunts  Mrs. 
Miller.  Miriam  has  such  power  that  Mrs.  Miller  goes  out 
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and  buys  whatever  Miriam  wants — white  roses,  almond 
cakes — without  really  intending  to.  Capote  writes, 

...  a  series  of  unaccountable  purchases  had  begun,  as  if  by  pre¬ 
arranged  plan:  a  plan  of  which  she  had  not  the  least  knowledge  or 
control. 

And  in  the  end,  when  Mrs.  Miller  has  convinced  herself 
that  Miriam  is  just  a  fantasy  in  one  of  her  nightmares,  she 
hears  a  drawer  open  and  close.  She  opens  her  eyes 

to  a  dull,  direct  stare.  "Hello,”  said  Miriam. 

Oliver  LaFarge  ( The  Saturday  Review,  October  20, 
1951)  says  of  Capote’s  characters: 

Each  of  the  principal  characters  is  quite  possible  in  himself.  One 
at  a  time,  we  have  met  their  like  as  minor  figures.  But  they  are 
unusual  in  that  they  are  major  characters,  in  that  there  are  so 
many  in  one  story. 

It  is  unusual  that  Sylvia,  a  lonely,  depressed  young  girl, 
could  find  comradeship  and  security  with  the  drunkard, 
O’Reilly.  Yet  Capote  makes  their  friendship  real  and  mean¬ 
ingful.  In  My  Side  of  the  Matter,  we  find  a  strange  assort¬ 
ment:  two  young  people,  Aunt  Eunice  who  weighs  a  ton 
and  chews  tobacco,  poor  Olivia- Ann  who  is  a  half-wit,  Mrs. 
Harry  Steller  Smith  the  canary,  and  Bluebell,  the  colored 
maid.  Yet  such  characters  are  convincingly  portrayed. 

Capote  is  a  talented  craftsman.  In  a  few  words,  he  can 
catch  an  emotion  or  aptly  describe  a  person.  In  Children  on 
Their  Birthdays,  our  first  introduction  to  the  personality  of 
Miss  Bobbitt  is 

...  a  wiry  little  girl  in  a  starched,  lemon-colored  party  dress, 
sassing  along  with  a  grownup  mince,  one  hand  on  her  hip,  the 
other  supporting  a  spinsterish  umbrella. 

Rosalba,  Miss  Bobbitt’s  colored  friend,  is  "baby-fat  and 
sugar-plum  shaped.” 
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Weird  laughter,  to  Capote,  rises  and  is  carried  over  streets 
like  an  abandoned,  wildly  colored  kite.  Another  original 
description  concerns  nine  little  girls  who  bother  a  peddler. 
He  shouts  "Shoo!”  and, 

fleeing  like  beads  of  a  broken  bracelet,  they  circle  in  the  street, 
the  wild  ones  leaping  with  laughter,  and  the  shy  ones,  silent  and 
isolated,  lifting  summer-wilted  faces  skyward. 

Capote  can  demonstrate  a  delicate,  magical  quality  of 
writing.  At  dusk,  in  Children  on  Their  Birthdays , 

It  was  almost  nightfall,  a  firefly  hour,  blue  as  milkglass;  and  birds 
like  arrows  swooped  together  and  swept  into  the  folds  of  the  trees. 
Before  storms,  leaves  and  flowers  appear  to  burn  with  a  private 
light,  color,  and  Miss  Bobbitt,  got  up  in  a  little  white  skirt  like 
a  powder-puff  and  with  strips  of  gold-glittering  tinsel  ribboning 
her  hair,  seemed  set  against  the  darkening  all  around,  to  contain 
this  illuminated  quality. 

Yet  some  of  his  similes  are  rather  unpleasant.  For  exam¬ 
ple, 

her  eyes  rolled  in  their  sockets  like  loose  marbles. 

His  stories  sometimes  create  an  overwhelming  atmosphere 
of  morbidness.  One  is  often  almost  overpowered  by  his  ab¬ 
normal  characters.  He  writes  of  the  weird  and  the  super¬ 
natural,  the  incredible  even — but  these  stories  have  a  pow¬ 
erfully  hypnotic  effect.  According  to  Christopher  Sykes, 

Here  is  prose  at  its  best,  an  exhilarating  experience,  the  classical 
mark  of  excellence;  the  tales  hold  one  mesmerized  until  the  last 
word.  The  characters  are  unforgettably  projected  even  though  a 
complete  understanding  of  them  would  necessitate  a  knowledge  of 
abnormal  psychology. 

For  despite  Capote’s  undeniable  artistic  talent,  his  work 
as  a  whole  tends  to  over-emphasize  that  which  is  sinister, 
far-fetched  and  unwholesome.  Because  there  is  beauty  and 
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creative  originality  in  his  stories,  it  is  regrettable  that  the 
lasting  impression  of  Capote’s  work  is  largely  one  of  dis¬ 
agreeable  shock.  And  though  this  literary  experience  has  its 
place,  Capote’s  concentration  on  such  aspects  has  rendered 
his  work  startling,  provocative,  but  aesthetically  defective. 


Miss  Sitwell  and  Mr.  Yeats: 

Jane  is  not  a  tall  crane. 

The  ideal 
Nor  is  Jane 
Crazy  Jane. 

Simplicity 
is  what  Jane  is. 

Jane  is  the  plain-ness 
of  quicksilver 
and  wren-song. 

Jane 

is  a  whisper 
of  winter  quiet , 
a  summer  star , 
and  one 
forget-me-not. 

Barbara  Con  cannon ,  ’58 
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A  Question  of  Truth 

L  COMMON  charge  against  the  adolescent  is 
that  he  "knows  all  the  answers,”  or  thinks  he  does.  The 
adolescent  may  be  responsible  for  giving  this  impression, 
but  this  is  not  wholly  his  fault.  From  his  earliest  years,  he 
has  been  instructed  in  a  multitude  of  principles  and  pre¬ 
cepts.  It  is  only  natural  that  in  his  attempt  to  "size  up” 
people  and  situations,  he  is  strongly  inclined  to  make  in¬ 
stantaneous  and  ill-considered  applications  of  what  he  has 
been  taught. 

He  gives  only  a  minimum  of  thought  to  the  difference 
between  universal  and  particular.  He  has  not  come  to  a  full 
understanding  of  the  importance  of  making  distinctions, 
nor  when  he  should  or  should  not  attempt  to  make  them. 
He  has  usually  accepted  the  fact  that  in  regard  to  many 
moral  and  civil  precepts,  he  may  have  no  right  to  make 
personal  "exceptions” — or  at  least  must  seek  permission  to 
do  so.  Yet  he  still  must  be  taught,  either  formally  or 
through  experience,  that  in  other  areas  of  life,  where  his 
obligations  are  less  strictly  defined,  he  does  have  definite  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  himself  and  to  others  in  his  analyses,  his 
judgments,  and  his  actions. 

However,  it  is  possible  that  a  person  will  allow  himself 
to  persist  in  taking  a  black-and-white  view  of  a  world  of 
very  complex  human  beings  and  situations.  Pamela  Fran- 
kau’s  A  Wreath  for  the  Enemy  presents  such  an  example.  A 
family  of  supposedly  sophisticated  adults  have  doomed 
themselves  to  a  state  of  perpetual  immaturity.  Their  less 
conservative  but  more  discerning  neighbors  refer  to  them 
as  the  "Smugs.”  Living  in  a  materialistic  and  unreal  world 
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of  their  own,  the  "Smugs”  are  the  personification  of  savoir- 
faire,  Their  self-assurance  is  founded  on  self-respect,  which 
springs  from  their  self-righteous  pride.  They  are  victims 
of  their  own  ignorance;  nevertheless,  they  are  all  the  more 
culpable,  because  theirs  is  a  deliberate  ignorance. 

In  a  sense,  such  immature  habits  of  thinking,  or  rather, 
of  not  thinking,  are  analogous  to  the  presentations  of 
"morality”  in  many  children’s  stories.  There,  the  heroes  are 
all-wonderful,  with  their  inborn,  ingrained  passion  for  Law 
and  Order.  And  the  villains — well,  they  just  deserve  to  be 
killed,  that’s  all,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  What  is  "right,” 
what  is  acceptable,  is  indisputably  obvious. 

In  his  transition  from  such  childish  opinions  to  adult 
thinking,  a  person  will  inevitably  experience  some  shocks. 
The  first  such  revelation  will  probably  occur  in  regard  to 
his  personal  friendships.  He  finds  that  while  he  may  dislike 
certain  characteristic  preferences  or  theories  of  someone 
else,  he  still  enjoys  that  person’s  personality  and  appre¬ 
ciates  his  more  agreeable  qualities.  In  turn,  he  becomes 
increasingly  aware  that  others  must  necessarily  have  similar 
attitudes  toward  him. 

More  disturbing,  however,  are  a  person’s  re-evaluations 
of  the  time-hallowed  maxims  which  he  once  thought  were 
sound  rules  of  life,  or  a  sort  of  guide  to  "the  American 
way.”  He  discovers  that  when  "honesty  is  the  best  policy”  is 
subjected  to  analytical  dissection,  it  appears  more  utilitarian 
than  truly  idealistic.  And  "virtue  is  its  own  reward”  actual¬ 
ly  doesn’t  seem  very  logical,  under  thoughtful  consideration 
(except,  of  course,  to  people  like  the  "Smugs”). 

One  is  even  more  startled  at  his  first  realization  that  even 
religious  matters  are  not  all  as  objectively  definitive  as  the 
Commandments.  But  he  has  a  deeper  respect  for  the  mys¬ 
teries,  in  learning  that  the  saints  themselves  were  not  in 
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agreement  on  some  theological  questions.  And  he  acquires  a 
greater  appreciation  of  the  truth  when  he  becomes  fully 
aware  that  faith  is  a  gift,  rather  than  the  automatic  result 
of  propriety  and  self-respect. 

Cracks  appear  in  one’s  smooth  and  safe  wall  of  com¬ 
placency,  and  they  are  a  timely  warning  that  he  has  been 
building  his  house  upon  sand.  Forced  to  a  re-appraisal  of 
himself,  he  is  astonished  to  discover  that  his  thoughts  and 
judgments  have  been  influenced  far  too  often  by  his  own 
false  assumptions  and  his  failure  to  analyze  his  own  most 
basic  beliefs. 

He  is  uncomfortably  certain  that  he  has  lacked  percep¬ 
tion;  that  the  knowledge  he  needs  cannot  be  attained  with¬ 
out  conscious  and  persistent  effort.  Nevertheless,  he  knows 
what  to  ask  of  his  education.  Convinced  of  his  need  for 
humility  and  charity  in  the  application  of  his  knowledge, 
he  knows  that  he  will  become  fully  mature  only  through 
seeking  the  whole  truth  and  attempting  to  comprehend  it. 

E.  E.  W. 
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Jubilee.  Edward  Weeks  and  Emily  Flint.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  and  Company,  1957. 

The  Atlantic  is  celebrating  its  one  hundredth  anniversary 
by  the  publication  of  Jubilee ,  a  collection  of  articles  that 
have  appeared  on  its  pages  in  the  past  century.  Probably 
no  single  magazine  has  contributed  to  American  thought  so 
forcefully  as  the  Atlantic ,  which  has  served  as  a  vehicle  of 
expression  for  all  sides  all  of  the  time.  Thus  it  is  no  exag¬ 
geration  to  say  that  it  is  a  primary  history  book  of  the 
nation. 

Jubilee  is  an  attempt  to  incorporate  America’s  contribu¬ 
tion  to  literature  with  a  spirit  of  nationalism  and  the  spirit 
of  a  magazine,  and  the  collection  succeeds  amazingly  well. 
It  is  not  chronologically  arranged,  as  might  be  expected, 
but  articles  on  a  common  topic  are  grouped  together.  For 
example,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson’s  discussion  of  Lincoln’s 
Proclamation  of  Independence,  reflecting  on  the  man  who 
had  the  power  for  such  action,  is  followed  by  a  selection 
from  Carl  Sandburg’s  1947  biography  of  Lincoln. 

The  Atlantic  has  actively  encouraged  a  century  of  crea- 
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tive  writing.  It  has  sponsored  the  nation’s  most  successful 
writers,  now  read  in  most  secondary  schools  as  the  corner¬ 
stones  of  American  literature.  Selections  from  Oliver  Wen¬ 
dell  Holmes’  "Breakfast  Table”  series  gained  popularity 
through  the  magazine.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  Bret 
Harte  were  given  opportunity  and  incentive.  At  editor 
William  Dean  Howell’s  desire  to  feature  Mark  Twain,  Life 
on  the  Mississippi  was  born.  Ernest  Hemingway’s  Fifty 
Grand  first  brought  him  general  recognition.  Poets  from 
Longfellow  to  Robert  Frost  have  always  received  special 
attention.  Besides  encouraging  American  writers,  the  At¬ 
lantic  often  introduced  leading  authors  of  other  nations, 
especially  England. 

Inevitably,  some  nationalistic  sentiment  entered  the  maga¬ 
zine.  Although  the  Atlantic  itself  has  never  taken  sides  in 
political  issues,  the  spirit  of  the  Civil  War  crept  into  its 
pages  with  Bradford’s  Lee  in  Battle  and  the  Rebel  Recol¬ 
lections  of  George  Cary  Eggleston.  The  World  Wars  are 
reflected  through  Cushing’s  journal  and  such  titles  as  Death 
of  a  Bomber  and  Pacific  Lament .  Without  ever  having  been 
a  war  magazine  or  a  propaganda  organ,  the  Atlantic  has 
served  faithfully  the  function  of  recording  world  events  by 
reflecting  on  them. 

Although  only  the  twelve  hundred  issues  of  the  Atlantic 
can  present  the  magazine  completely,  Jubilee  is  a  good  sub¬ 
stitute.  Its  editors  have  made  the  book  not  only  a  series 
of  selections,  but  an  organized,  united  series.  As  for  the 
selections  themselves,  they  are  established  works  proved  in 
their  first  printing.  Here  is  an  excellent  introduction  for 
one  not  familiar  with  the  Atlantic ,  and  an  adequate  "mem¬ 
ory  book”  for  its  faithful  devotee. 

Christine  Quaglia ,  ’59 
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Marriage  Is  Holy .  Ed.  H.  Caffarel.  Chicago:  Fides  Publish¬ 
ers,  1957. 

Marriage  is  a  subject  of  universal  and  perennial  fascina¬ 
tion.  Books  on  this  topic  range  from  sociological  studies 
to  the  ever-popular  problem  approach.  Marriage  Is  Holy 
has  succeeded  in  the  almost  impossible  work  of  presenting 
marriage  under  new  aspects. 

Father  Caffarel,  a  French  priest,  has  gathered  together  and 
edited  the  opinions  of  French  Catholic  writers  who  have 
considered  deeply  and  practically  the  spiritual  essence  of 
the  sacrament  of  matrimony.  Marriage  as  a  moral  issue  is 
briefly  stated  in  basic,  easily  comprehensible  terms.  The 
most  intensive  treatment,  however,  considers  the  sacrament 
specifically  as  a  divine  institution. 

Profundity  of  thought  and  the  logic  of  French  style  have 
resulted  in  a  powerful,  clarifying  insight  into  the  sanctity 
of  marriage  as  a  way  of  life.  The  material  of  the  book  is 
organized  in  accordance  with  the  serious  purpose  of  the 
authors.  The  summaries  after  each  chapter  are  followed 
by  pertinent  questions,  designed  to  promote  a  careful  assimi¬ 
lation  of  the  material.  At  the  end  of  the  book,  topics  for 
discussion  based  on  the  subject  matter  permit  the  reader  to 
advance  his  own  thought  on  a  serious  and  practical  plane. 

Quantitatively,  most  people  will  choose  marriage  as  a 
vocation.  This  book  gives  a  startlingly  clear  view  of  the 
sanctity  of  an  action  usually  considered  from  its  natural, 
human  aspect.  While  Marriage  Is  Holy  is  primarily  intended 
for  those  living  in  the  married  state,  it  may  be  recommended 
to  all  who  desire  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  sacrament. 
It  is  a  work  to  be  well-remembered,  and  pondered  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  one’s  self. 

Ilene  Joyce,  *58 
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The  Flying  Swans .  Padraic  Colum.  New  York:  Crown 
Publishers  Incorporated,  1957. 

The  misty  enchantment  of  the  Irish  countryside  is  the 
background  for  the  story  of  a  lonely  boy’s  search  for  him¬ 
self.  Ulrick  O’Rehill,  when  born  into  the  wealth  of  the 
O’Rehill  clan,  apparently  had  every  assurance  of  a  happy 
childhood.  But  his  life  of  security  was  transformed  into 
one  of  destitution  when  his  father,  his  wealth  spent,  left 
home.  Now,  for  Ulrick,  the  world  was  a  desolate  place  in 
which  he  must  live  humiliated  by  his  poverty,  and  always 
dreaming  of  the  grandeur  of  the  future,  when  his  father 
would  return. 

The  beauty  of  this  novel  lies  not  so  much  in  its  subject 
matter  as  in  its  presentation.  Padraic  Colum,  noted  pri¬ 
marily  for  his  Celtic  poetry  and  folklore,  has  produced  a 
work  of  quiet  but  undeniable  charm.  Mr.  Colum’s  expres¬ 
sions  have  a  consistently  poetic  tone;  his  sentences  flow  un¬ 
broken,  gliding.  His  characterizations  evoke  a  sympathy 
for  the  pitiable  hunchback,  Duineen,  and  a  tenderness  for 
Ulrick’s  mother,  the  gentle  Saba.  Especially  vivid  are  the 
beautiful  moments  Ulrick  spends  with  Claire,  his  young 
love,  and  the  silent  suffering  of  Saba’s  death. 

The  Flying  Swans  is  a  long  story,  but  its  many  episodes 
are  artistically  united  by  narrative  excellence  and  the  poetic 
grace  which  are  characteristic  of  its  gifted  author. 

Eileen  P.  Kennedy,  ’60 

Time  Without  Number .  Daniel  Berrigan.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1957. 

The  Lamont  Poetry  Prize,  an  award  given  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Academy  of  Poets  for  the  discovery  and  encouragement 
of  new  poetic  genius,  was  recently  bestowed  upon  Time 
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Without  Number,  a  collection  of  poems  by  Daniel  Berri- 
gan,  S.J.  In  a  short  time,  such  discerning  critics  as  Mari¬ 
anne  Moore,  Phyllis  McGinley,  and  Sister  Mary  Madeleva 
have  proclaimed  this  poetry  to  be  the  work  of  a  rare  and 
genuine  artist. 

Most  of  Father  Berrigan’s  poems  are  concerned  with 
themes  of  nature  and  religion.  With  the  beauty  and  in¬ 
tensity  of  Hopkins,  and  the  philosophic  penetration  of  Eliot, 
Father  Berrigan  invades  external  reality,  finding  a  Christo¬ 
centric  universe.  His  very  genuinely  experienced  impressions 
are  expressed  in  striking  metaphors,  unique  and  forceful 
symbols.  "The  Poet  to  Himself”  is  a  revelation  of  artistic 
strength: 

but  yours  is  no  shutterblink 
transfer  of  view: 
your  paint  be  blood 
your  canvas,  you. 

Likewise,  religious  convictions  are  personalized  with  vigor 
and  dignity: 

Each  day  writes 

in  my  heart’s  core 
ineradicably,  what  it  is  to  be  man. 

Of  Christ,  who  shared  our  humanity,  the  poet  implores: 

.  .  .  your  presence  give  .  .  . 

light  to  my  eyeless  mind,  reason  to  my  heart’s  rhyme. 

Remembering  an  old  wayside  crucifix,  he  describes: 

The  way  it  endured,  time  would  have  bruised 
his  fist  in  striking  it. 

Of  the  forty-two  poems  in  this  selection,  most  are  short 
lyrics  with  a  few  of  greater  length.  In  all,  the  poet’s  imagi¬ 
native  and  creative  powers  have  sustained  originality  and 

compelling  power.  Marie  Donahue SS 
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Please  Don’t  Eat  the  Daisies .  Jean  Kerr.  New  York: 

Doubleday  &  Co.,  1957. 

The  very  refreshing  authorship  of  Jean  Kerr  saves  this 
contribution  to  the  humorous  essay  field  from  being  a  run- 
of-the-mill  report  on  the  trials  of  a  busy  wife  and  mother. 
As  a  playright’s  wife,  she  offers  a  new  facet  of  her  person¬ 
ality  to  the  printed  page,  supplying  the  necessary  "some¬ 
thing  extra”  which  lifts  her  humor  above  triteness.  Her 
native  cleverness  with  a  word-play  or  a  parenthetical  re¬ 
mark,  her  instinctive  and  immediate  awareness  of  the 
ridiculous  in  the  properly  prim,  account  for  much  of  her 
wit. 

But  there  are  selections  in  her  book  which  reveal  a  sense 
of  purposeful  satire,  on  the  surface  merely  entertaining, 
but  demonstrating  a  keen  critical  perception  of  literary 
style.  Her  parody  of  Frangoise  Sagan  is  aptly  titled  T oujours 
tristesse .  Another,  Don  Brown’s  body,  is  an  off-beat  rendi¬ 
tion  of  the  stage  reading  of  Benet’s  John  Brown’s  Body ;  the 
form  is  Benet,  but  the  melodramatic  content,  with  author¬ 
ship  credited  to  Mickey  Spillane,  is  remarkably  reminiscent 
of  the  current  "Dragnet”  genre  of  television  productions. 

In  her  work,  her  home,  the  antics  of  her  four  sons,  Jean 
Kerr  has  managed  to  find  original  and  diverting  material 
for  her  essays,  despite  an  occasional  lapse  into  the  cult  of 
the  "enfant  terrible.”  The  essays  are  truly  humorous,  and 
provide  a  reading  interlude  as  delightful  and  relaxing  as 
the  personality  of  their  author. 

Joanne  T .  George ,  ’59 
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Scientific  Knowledge  in 
Perspective 

Sister  Mary  John,  S.N.D.,  Ph.D. 

The  launching  of  the  two  Russian  satellites,  the 
unsuccessful  launching  of  Vanguard,  and  the  ultimate 
success  of  getting  Explorer  into  an  orbit  in  outer  space  have 
aroused  reactions  of  fear,  confusion,  and  ridicule,  to  mention 
but  a  few,  in  the  minds  of  the  impulsive  American  public. 
But  the  launching  of  Sputnik  I  followed  by  that  of  Sputnik 
II  has  served  to  stem  the  tide  of  anti-intellectualism,  com¬ 
placency,  and  smugness. 

Concerning  the  initial  failure  of  Vanguard,  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  much  information  is  provided  by  failures,  and 
that  the  publicity  mongers  were  certainly  unacquainted  with 
the  steps  in  the  scientific  method.  For  as  Tennyson  com¬ 
mented, 

Science  moves  but  slowly,  slowly 
Creeping  on  from  point  to  point. 

United  States  science  has  been  proven  neither  superior  nor 
inferior  to  Russian  science  by  the  launching  of  the  American 
satellite  Explorer .  Alarmists  have  been  responsible  for 
much  of  the  hue  and  cry  over  the  inadequacies  of  American 
science. 

Dr.  D.  J.  Hughes,  senior  physicist  at  the  Brookhaven  Na¬ 
tional  Laboratory  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  having 
recently  returned  from  visiting  Russian  laboratories,  reports 
that  the  United  States  is  ahead  in  some  fields,  the  Russians 
in  others,  and  he  believes  that  the  impression  that  Russian 
science  is  ahead  of  American  science  is  due  in  large  measure 
to  confusion  between  basic  and  applied  science,  and  to  fear 
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concerning  the  use  to  be  made  by  the  Russians  of  their  re¬ 
sults  in  the  field  of  missiles. 

The  prime  result  of  Sputnik  is  that  it  has  awakened  the 
American  public  to  a  much-needed  and,  I  hope,  fruitful 
self-examination.  The  intellectual  must  be  restored  to  his 
rightful  position.  The  scholar  and  research  student  must  no 
longer  be  ridiculed. 

Since  the  pace  of  scientific  discovery  has  speeded  up  so 
rapidly,  the  need  for  public  understanding  of  science  be¬ 
comes  all  the  more  urgent.  Neglect  of  such  an  understand¬ 
ing  could  be  disastrous  when  discoveries  are  being  made 
which  may  require  immediate  economic,  political,  social  and 
even  moral  decisions.  The  great  and  inescapable  problems 
brought  by  the  advances  in  science  are  problems  of  all. 

It  is  no  longer  an  intellectual  luxury  to  know  something 
about  science,  but  rather  a  plain  and  downright  necessity. 
Otherwise,  we  cannot  be  intelligent  members  of  a  modern, 
representative  democracy,  served  and  protected  by  science. 
A  cultured  person  of  the  twentieth  century  must  be  cogni¬ 
zant  of  scientific  achievements.  The  future  will  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  number  of  balanced,  well-informed,  cultured 
people  in  our  society.  However,  science  has  become  so  ab¬ 
stract  and  complex,  and  is  changing  so  quickly,  that  it  has 
become  very  difficult  for  the  non-scientist  to  understand. 

Let  us  now  consider  some  of  the  popular  attitudes  towards 
science  and  scientists.  To  say  the  least,  these  are  muddled. 
The  fruits  of  science  are  honored  and  enjoyed;  the  scientist 
is  not  honored.  In  fact,  he  is  more  often  caricatured  as  a 
rather  odd  individual  quite  out  of  contact  with  life  around 
him  and  having  no  interest  in  life  other  than  his  microscope, 
his  test  tubes,  or  his  slide  rule. 

Too  much  of  the  popular  information  about  science  deals 
with  discoveries  and  not  with  the  processes  by  which  these 
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discoveries  were  made.  Too  much  attention  has  been  paid  to 
getting  an  earth  satellite  into  its  orbit  before  the  Russians, 
and  not  enough  to  the  significance  of  having  a  ball  equipped 
with  instruments  circling  the  globe  in  outer  space.  Too 
little  of  science  writing  deals  with  an  understanding  of  the 
processes  of  nature.  What  are  needed  are  better  balance  and 
better  understanding. 

I  would  draw  a  distinction  between  the  misconception  of 
science  and  true  science.  The  latter  is  the  servant  of  man, 
not  the  master,  and  a  friendly  companion  of  art  and  moral 
philosophy. 

Again,  science  is  held  to  be  non-cultural,  anti-humanistic 
and  narrow.  Completely  neglected  by  some  are  the  deeper 
aspects  of  science,  such  as  the  ability  to  increase  our  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  harmonious  beauty  of  nature,  the  intrinsic  hu¬ 
mility  of  its  position,  the  stress  on  clarity  and  honesty  of 
thinking,  and  the  richness  of  the  partnership  which  it  offers 
to  the  arts. 

Science  is,  on  the  one  hand,  respected,  but  with  an  ad¬ 
mixture  of  fear.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  considered  in 
our  everyday  attitudes  and  dealings.  It  has  not  been  properly 
integrated  into  our  modern  culture.  Science  is  looked  upon 
as  a  convenient  servant,  ready  to  be  ordered  to  produce 
labor-saving  devices  or  gadgets;  science  is  rarely  considered 
as  it  stands  in  relationship  to  the  arts. 

I  like  to  recall  that  the  study  of  the  motion  of  a  plucked 
violin  string,  one  hundred  years  ago,  laid  the  foundation  for 
much  of  the  mathematics  for  atomic  energy.  And  who 
cannot  see  a  relationship  between  art  and  geometry?  I  agree 
with  Helmholz  that  every  scientist  who  seeks  to  arrive  at 
really  broad  views  needs  something  of  the  poet’s  imagina¬ 
tion.  Is  it  surprising  that  Einstein  loved  the  violin? 

Does  the  fact  that  the  physicist  understands  the  nature 
of  musical  pitch,  overtones,  and  timbre  prevent  him  from 
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having  a  deep  appreciation  of  harmony  and  orchestration? 
Must  the  musician  be  forbidden  to  look  upon  sound  as  a 
natural  phenomenon?  Does  the  understanding  of  nuclear 
fission  and  fusion,  of  mathematical  relationships,  of  the 
chemistry  of  physiological  processes,  of  the  principles  of 
genetics  still  the  emotions  of  love,  reverence  and  joy? 

Sertillanges,  the  French  Dominican,  in  his  excellent  little 
book  The  Intellectual  Life,  says  that 

the  man  who  thinks  exclusively  of  his  work,  works  badly:  he  cramps 
himself;  he  acquires  a  specialized  bent  which  becomes  a  defect.  The 
mind  must  stay  open,  must  keep  contact  with  humanity  and  with 
the  world,  so  that  every  time  it  comes  back  to  its  work,  it  brings 
capacity  for  a  new  flight.  .  .  .  Thus,  the  specialized  work,  itself,  in 
whatever  field,  will  be  the  gainer. 

I  was  at  one  time  associated  with  a  group  of  scientists, 
who  each  summer  made  it  a  practice  to  spend  their  few  but 
much-needed  free  days  at  Tanglewood  in  the  Berkshires. 
When  they  came  back,  I  felt  almost  as  though  I  too  had 
been  there  enjoying  and  appreciating  the  artists  of  music,  so 
filled  were  they  with  their  experience. 

Science  was  not  always  looked  upon  as  it  is  today.  In  the 
age  of  Scholasticism,  speculative  studies  surpassed  scientific 
investigations,  yet  the  Scholastics  had  a  real  awareness  of 
the  world  of  science.  The  teachings  of  Newton  were  re¬ 
flected  in  Alexander  Pope’s  great  didactic  poems  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  how  I  like  Pope’s  couplet: 

Nature  and  Nature’s  laws  lay  in  night 

God  said,  'Let  Newton  be’;  and  there  was  light. 

Shelley,  the  romantic  of  the  nineteenth  century,  did  not 
hesitate  to  interweave  his  work  with  the  new  scientific  per¬ 
spectives  of  his  times.  And  of  course  both  Goethe  and 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  were  scientists  in  their  own  right. 

Look  at  the  tremendous  new  concepts  provided  by  science 
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today!  I  feel  that  they  need  not  and  should  not  be  confined 
to  the  scientists  as  a  challenge  to  the  imagination.  God  of 
the  Galaxies  by  Mark  Van  Doren  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  for  Mark  Van  Doren  is  a  true  scholar. 

Another  very  prevalent  attitude  toward  science  is  that 
it  is  purely  utilitarian.  Science  has  been  looked  upon  as  an 
expedient  rather  than  as  a  source  of  enlightenment.  How¬ 
ever,  utility  alone  could  never  have  brought  science  to  its 
present  wealth  of  understanding.  The  motivations  for  the 
scientist  are  not  different  from  those  for  the  painter,  the 
poet,  the  composer  or  the  historian. 

Science  is  primarily  intellectual  in  nature.  Technology  is 
dependent  upon  basic  research  in  science.  Applied  research 
is  being  supported  upon  a  grand  scale.  Industry  looks  upon 
it  as  good  business  and  as  serving  the  nation’s  welfare. 
Government  considers  it  essential  to  the  national  security. 
Yet  basic  research,  good  higher  education,  and  scholarly, 
creative  work  are  just  as  essential  to  welfare  and  security. 

A  few  years  ago  when  I  was  involved  in  some  challenging 
basic  research,  I  was  often  embarrassed  when  asked  of  what 
practical  value  it  was.  It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  many 
industrial  laboratories  are  now  carrying  on  their  own  basic 
research  and  many  government  projects,  likewise,  are  being 
devoted  to  fundamental  research. 

Again,  we  hear  that  science  is  materialistic.  We  are  living 
in  an  age  of  materialism,  and  all  fields  of  human  endeavor 
are  influenced  and  colored  by  it,  but  not  because  of  anything 
inherent  in  any  particular  area.  Scientific  research  can  be  a 
form  of  worship  to  the  Creator.  As  one  can  give  no  greater 
compliment  to  any  creative  artist  than  an  effort  to  under¬ 
stand  his  work,  I  maintain  that  scientists  should  feel  specially 
close  to  God,  for  they  are  engaged  in  unraveling  the  secrets 
of  His  handiwork. 

Any  scientists  who  have  gone  away  from  God  have  done 
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so  not  because  they  are  scientists,  but  because  they  are  not 
true  scientists.  Rather  they  are  materialistic,  intellectually 
proud  human  beings. 

Another  objection  that  is  often  brought  against  scientists 
is  that  for  them  "seeing  is  believing.”  In  other  words,  if  they 
cannot  prove  by  experiment,  they  will  not  believe.  This  is, 
of  course,  an  abuse  of  the  scientific  method,  which  like  all 
methods  has  its  limitations.  I  do  not  consider  such  scientists 
to  be  true  scientists,  and  for  them  my  prayer  is  that  they,  like 
St.  Thomas,  will  some  day  cry  out  "My  Lord  and  my  God.” 

All  of  you  have  heard  that  science  is  destructive, 
dangerous,  and  has  brought  many  ills  on  the  world.  On  the 
contrary,  scientific  research  has  always  been  a  human  effort 
aimed  at  elevating  man.  The  powerful  tools  which  science 
has  created  can,  like  any  tools,  be  used  for  constructive  or 
destructive  purposes.  We  must  remember  that  man-made 
missiles,  rockets,  and  satellites  are  subject  to  a  Higher  Law. 
The  deadliest  weapons  are  not  the  Sputniks  but  human 
hands  directed  by  human  wills.  Moral  force  is  still  the  most 
powerful. 

Scientific  knowledge  is  itself  neutral;  it  is  the  use  of  it 
that  is  good  or  evil.  The  decisions  concerning  that  use  are 
not  for  the  scientists  alone.  There  is  instance  after  instance 
of  scientists  expressing  fear  of  the  abuse  of  their  own  dis¬ 
coveries  if  these  discoveries  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  un¬ 
scrupulous  men  or  nations  bent  on  destruction. 

The  attitude  toward  science  itself  as  a  destructive  agent 
is  like  advocating  that  we  do  away  with  all  knives  because 
they  are  being  used  wrongly  by  teen-aged  gangs. 

Truth  cannot  be  discordant  with  itself.  Each  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  disciplines,  although  differing  in  its  method  of 
approach,  has  as  its  object  the  attainment  of  the  one  truth. 
Modern  educational  trends  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  this 
unitary  nature  of  knowledge. 
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Each  of  the  various  branches  of  knowledge  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  part  of  a  continuous  spectrum  not  unlike  the 
electromagnetic  spectrum.  As  the  spectrum  of  light  is  di¬ 
vided  into  the  ultraviolet,  the  visible,  and  the  infrared 
regions,  so  the  spectrum  of  knowledge  can  be  divided  into 
the  fields  of  the  natural  sciences,  the  social  sciences,  and 
the  humanities.  These  are  convenient  categories  for  separat¬ 
ing  and  classifying  today’s  vast  stores  of  knowledge. 

As  sunlight  is  broken  down  by  the  prism  into  the  lovely 
rainbow,  so  the  three  large  branches  of  knowledge  can  be 
further  divided.  The  relationships  between  the  narrow  dis¬ 
ciplines  in  a  given  segment  of  the  spectrum  are,  of  course, 
more  easily  seen  than  relationships  between  the  broader  cate¬ 
gories.  For  instance,  in  the  region  of  the  natural  sciences, 
it  is  easy  to  see  the  overlapping  and  interdependence  of  the 
various  fields  such  as  biochemistry  and  geophysics.  Then  we 
hear  of  socio-economic  factors  and  that  relationships  between 
literature,  music  and  art  are  quite  evident.  Also,  theology 
and  philosophy  play  a  most  important  role  in  tying  together 
the  whole  spectrum  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 

Any  subject  should  be  seen  in  relation  to  the  whole  world 
of  knowledge.  In  this  way,  intellectual  provincialism  is  re¬ 
duced.  Science  belongs  with  the  humanities.  There  should 
be  no  dichotomy,  but  there  certainly  is  an  apparent  di¬ 
chotomy  in  our  culture. 

It  seems  regrettable  to  think  of  science  as  a  dull  pursuit 
of  facts,  and  of  the  arts  alone  as  creative,  for  the  universe  de¬ 
picted  by  science  is  a  product  of  the  creative  imagination. 
The  dividing  line  is  not  between  one  specialist,  the  scientist, 
and  another  specialist,  the  humanist,  but  between  the  scholar 
who  recognizes  the  unity  of  knowledge  and  the  non-scholar 
or  even  the  mere  specialist,  be  he  scientist  or  humanist. 

The  second  law  of  thermodynamics  states  that  all  systems 
in  nature  tend  to  come  to  equilibrium.  The  Aurea  Me- 
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diocritas  of  Horace  brought  out  the  general  idea  first  em¬ 
bodied  by  Aristotle  into  a  philosophic  conception  and  made 
the  first  principle  of  a  system  of  moral  philosophy.  The 
principle  of  Le  Chatelier  states  that  if  a  stress  is  brought 
to  bear  on  a  system  in  equilibrium,  the  equilibrium  will  be 
disturbed,  and  that  action  will  be  favored  which  tends  to 
relieve  the  stress. 

This  poor  world  of  ours  is  never  without  its  stresses. 
When  the  pendulum  is  swinging  too  far  in  one  direction,  it 
can  be  expected  to  swing  back  again.  We  see  this  in  many 
areas,  as  in  fashions  and  in  the  national  economy.  In  the 
equilibrating  process,  however,  it  is  always  necessary  to 
proceed  with  caution.  Because  of  the  great  neglect  of 
science,  we  must  not  now  go  all  overboard  in  the  direction 
of  science  to  the  neglect  of  all  other  branches  of  learning. 

We  must  grant  to  the  humanities  and  to  the  sciences  the 
autonomy  necessary  for  their  effective  practical  operation, 
while  keeping  a  necessary  balance.  Too  much  of  the  unity 
of  knowledge  has  been  sacrificed  in  the  interest  of  specializa¬ 
tion,  for  overspecialization  results  in  fragmentation  of 
knowledge,  while  excessive  electivism  caters  to  man’s  tend¬ 
ency  to  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance.  Mark  Van  Doren, 
in  his  book  Liberal  Education ,  quotes  William  Whewell  as 
saying  that 

to  be  without  discipline  in  language  is  to  be  illiterate  and  to  be  in¬ 
nocent  of  mathematics  is  irrational. 

and  he  quotes  T.  S.  Eliot  as  holding  that 

no  one  can  become  really  educated  without  having  pursued  some 
study  in  which  he  took  no  interest,  for  it  is  a  part  of  education 
to  learn  to  interest  ourselves  in  subjects  for  which  we  have  no 
aptitude. 

It  is  believed  by  some  that  the  best  education  is  that  which 
prepares  most  rapidly  for  a  career.  It  is  true  that  science 
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specialists  are  needed  as  are  specialists  in  all  fields,  but  this 
specialization  should  not  begin  too  early.  Education  is  not 
finished  at  Commencement.  By  that  time,  the  student 
should  have  a  deeper  knowledge  in  one  field  but  should  have 
gained  a  sufficient  insight  into  the  content  and  methods  of 
the  other  fields  in  the  spectrum  of  knowledge.  In  this  way, 
students  will  have  an  appreciation  of  the  various  fields  and 
for  the  people  who  work  in  them.  Our  society,  after  all, 
obtains  its  energy  from  many  very  different  sources.  Science 
and  scientific  results  enter  as  one  factor,  never  as  the  sole 
factor. 

Imitation  of  the  Russians  in  education  would  be  dangerous 
to  democracy.  Their  present  education  is  an  expression  of 
Communist  ideology.  Our  students  must  be  free  to  study 
human  relations,  as  is  possible  in  a  balanced  curriculum. 

Real  scientists  and  scholars  agree  on  the  necessity  of  de¬ 
veloping  intellectual  competence  in  all  fields.  There  should 
be  no  "crash  program”  for  science,  no  scientific  imbalance. 
It  is  merely  that  we  have  neglected  science  and  mathematics 
as  part  of  a  general  neglect  of  intellectual  training.  There 
is  among  some  the  fear  that  if  we  strengthen  our  science 
education,  we  weaken  our  education  in  the  humanities.  This 
must  not  and  will  not  be. 

In  a  lecture  on  Education  and  Higher  Learning ,  Etienne 
Gilson  stated: 

All  we  have  to  do  is  to  refuse  to  allow  our  educational  body  to  grow 

too  big  for  its  soul,  and  to  remember  that  its  soul  is  liberal  knowl¬ 
edge,  itself  the  source  of  higher  knowledge. 

The  present  Soviet  system  of  education  is  weak  in  that  it 
is  so  strictly  controlled  from  above.  Training  under  such 
a  system  stifles  intellectual  curiosity  and  initiative.  Brain 
power  is  pitilessly  driven  in  the  cause  of  materialism.  The 
Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences  selects  the  projects  that  are  to 
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be  advanced.  For  example,  there  is  not  much  being  done  in 
the  field  of  biology  for  ideological  motives. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  science  should  be  taught  by 
presenting  first  its  principles,  objectives,  methods  and  spirit, 
and  then  applying  these  to  more  descriptive  material.  It 
has  been  my  experience  that  students  respond  to  an  intel¬ 
lectual  challenge  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
challenge,  and  that  student  interest  is  greatest  when  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  the  most  fundamental.  I  also  think  that  such  a  treat¬ 
ment  makes  a  course  of  more  value  to  the  student  who  does 
not  intend  to  concentrate  in  science.  Then  it  is  not  merely 
a  collection  of  facts,  many  of  which  will  be  forgotten,  but 
an  introduction  to  a  specific  intellectual  discipline,  which 
should  be  of  more  lasting  value. 

What  we  must  do  is  strengthen  a  true  liberal  education 
which  challenges  and  develops  the  minds  of  free  men  in  the 
cause  of  freedom.  All  science  training  must  be  such  that 
the  student  will  be  able  to  understand  and  attack  intelli¬ 
gently  the  problems  of  modern  science  and  thereby  reach 
reliable  conclusions  in  accordance  with  Christian  principles. 

Briefly  summarizing: 

1.  Because  of  the  present  status  of  science  in  our  modern 
culture,  there  is  need  for  a  much  greater  public  under¬ 
standing  of  science. 

2.  The  erroneous  attitudes  concerning  science  are  not 
justified  if  we  view  scientific  knowledge  in  its  true  per¬ 
spective. 

3.  It  is  rather  the  materialistic  philosophy  of  the  age 
which  should  be  attacked. 

4.  There  should  be  no  scientific  imbalance,  but  science 
and  mathematics  should  be  neglected  no  longer. 

5.  A  distinction  must  be  made  between  true  scientists 
and  those  who  have  gone  to  extremes  of  one  kind  or  another. 
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6.  Our  science  training  must  be  such  that  those  who 
concentrate  in  science  will  use  their  knowledge  to  benefit 
mankind  as  a  whole,  and  that  those  who  concentrate  in  other 
fields  will  have  a  sane  knowledge  of  science  as  an  intellectual 
discipline. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  turn  to  Our  Holy  Father,  a  staunch 
advocate  of  all  learning.  In  an  audience  attended  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Fulbright  scholarship  students  attending  European  uni¬ 
versities,  Pope  Pius  XII  emphasized  that  the  Catholic  Church 
encourages  scientific  research  because  "  faith  does  not  fear 
reason”;  that  the  scholar’s  fields  of  research  are  of  great 
variety,  embracing  history,  literature,  the  social  and  physical 
sciences,  art  and  music,  all  of  which 

make  up  that  intellectual  and  aesthetic  development  of  man’s  power 
that  adds  enlightenment  and  refinement  to  life. 


Question  for  Penelope 

What  shall  I  do 
Now  that  it  is  tangled ? 

Now  that  maypole  strings  and  birthday  bows , 
lovers y  knots ,  and  book  straps 
are  one  kaleidoscopic  confusion, 

I  canyt  unweave  it . 

No.  Scissors  wonyt  help . 

Barbara  Concannon,  y5  8 
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Pam 


Joanne  Meyer,  9  59 

PAM  stepped  into  the  white  organdy  dress,  slid 
first  one  arm,  then  the  other,  down  its  sleeves,  and  finally 
pulled  up  the  zipper.  She  shook  her  hair  back,  then  dashed 
to  her  mother’s  bedroom  and  twirled  around  once  in  front 
of  the  full-length  mirror.  She  felt  just  as  she  had  known 
she  would:  gentle  and  fragile  and  drooping.  She  wound  the 
apricot-colored  sash  around  her  waist,  looped  it  on  the  zip¬ 
per  side,  and  let  it  fall  languidly  over  her  thigh.  Next  she 
pinned  an  orange  crepe-paper  rose  at  her  collar,  fluffed  it  out, 
sighed  happily,  and  went  back  to  her  own  room. 

As  she  picked  up  her  comb,  the  clock  downstairs  chimed 
three  times.  She  pulled  the  elastic  off  her  pony  tail,  then 
studied  all  the  Lustre-Creme  ads  she  had  saved  for  such  an 
occasion,  before  she  began  to  comb  her  hair.  When  she 
was  finished,  fifteen  minutes  later,  her  hair  was  flattened 
along  the  sides  of  her  face,  pinned  back  below  her  ears,  and 
woven  throughout  with  orange  ribbon.  Though  it  looked 
quite  different  from  the  style  she  had  tried  to  copy,  she 
felt  glamorous  when  she  stuck  her  chin  out  and  blinked. 

She  dabbed  some  perfume — her  aunt  had  given  it  to  her 
for  Easter — behind  her  ears,  and  wrapped  half-a-dozen 
cinnamon  hearts  in  a  Kleenex;  she  would  use  them  for  lip¬ 
stick  before  she  arrived  at  the  party. 

It  was  twenty  minutes  past  three  when  she  finally  put  on 
her  white  shoes  with  the  Baby  Louis  heels  and  started  down 
the  stairs. 

"Come  see  me!”  she  called  to  her  mother  as  she  swept 
into  the  living  room.  . 
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"Come  out  into  the  kitchen,  dear,”  her  mother  answered. 
"I’m  washing.” 

It  seemed  horribly  beneath  her  to  go  into  the  kitchen 
when  she  was  dressed  for  the  living  room.  But  it  was  no  use 
arguing  with  her  mother,  who  couldn’t  possibly  understand. 

As  she  stepped  into  the  kitchen,  she  realized  that  it  was 
too  sunny  there  for  her  twilight  look.  And  the  ironing 
board  was  like  a  tongue  sticking  out  of  the  wall,  mocking 
her. 

She  stood  waiting  for  her  mother  to  turn  around.  Then 
she  scolded,  "Mother!” 

"Oh!”  Her  mother  put  down  the  washing  and  came  over. 
She  put  her  hand  out  to  touch  the  dress,  but  Pam  stepped 
back. 

"Where  did  you  find  it?”  Her  mother’s  voice  was  gentle, 
though  she  looked  amazed. 

"I  fixed  it  over,”  Pam  answered.  "Remember,  you  said  I 
could.” 

"I  did,”  her  mother  continued,  "but,  dear.  .  .  .” 

"You  do  like  it,  don’t  you?”  Pam  interrupted.  Say  yes, 
say  yes,  she  willed. 

Instead,  her  mother  asked  another  question.  "You’re 
wearing  it  to  Nancy’s  party?” 

"Of  course.”  Her  tongue  was  beginning  to  feel  swollen, 
and  her  mouth  was  dry.  She  just  wanted  to  leave.  There 
was  nothing  more  to  say  anyway. 

As  she  started  for  the  front  door  her  mother  called  out, 
"Have  a  good  time!” 

She  was  tempted  to  answer  back,  "At  least  David  will 
like  it,”  but  didn’t.  Her  mother  didn’t  have  to  know  how 
David  felt  about  her  or  how  she  felt  about  David.  She  let 
the  door  slam  shut  behind  her. 

It  was  about  a  ten-minute  walk  to  Nancy’s — far  enough 
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with  high  heels  on.  And  to  think  that  she’d  be  dancing  all 
afternoon!  With  David,  she  hoped.  But  what  if  he  didn’t 
come?  He  just  had  to,  that  was  all. 

There  were  some  stores  at  the  end  of  her  street,  and  she 
kept  stopping  in  front  of  the  plate  glass  windows  to  admire 
herself.  When  she  was  sure  that  she  was  out  of  her  mother’s 
sight,  she  opened  the  Kleenex,  took  out  the  cinnamon  hearts, 
wet  them  with  her  tongue,  and  coated  her  lips  a  pale  red. 
It  made  them  feel  so  sticky  that  she  was  almost  afraid  to 
close  them.  What  if  she  couldn’t  separate  them?  As  if  a  big 
darning  needle  bug  had  sewed  them  together? 

Looking  at  herself  in  the  windows,  she  was  pleased  with 
what  she  saw:  wearing  her  hair  pushed  back  made  her  neck 
look  slender  and  reedlike,  and  her  entire  aspect  was  gentle. 

At  least  at  this  party,  she  reminded  herself,  she’d  be  as 
dressed  up  as  anyone  else.  Not  like  the  last  one,  where  all 
the  other  girls  had  worn  dresses  and  she  a  skirt  and  blouse. 
She  marveled  that  she  had  been  invited  again.  "I  may  tell 
David  I  wore  it  just  for  him,”  she  added  aloud,  "that  is,  if 
he  tells  me  first  it’s  pretty  .  .  .  and  of  course  he  will.  He’s 
not  like  mothers.” 

By  the  time  Pam  reached  Nancy’s,  she  had  become  so  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  her  own  thoughts,  in  the  blooming  rose  bushes, 
and  in  the  nesting  birds  that  trapezed  from  branch  to 
branch,  that  she  almost  walked  past  the  house. 

She  turned  in  to  the  walk,  teetered  up  the  porch  steps, 
then  rang  the  doorbell,  thinking  again — this  time  of  Nancy’s 
elegant  living  room,  where  they  would  be  dancing:  of  the 
soft  reddish-brown  rug  that  had  tickled  so  the  day  she 
had  walked  barefoot  over  it;  of  the  dark  drapes  that  rustled 
mysteriously  when  the  windows  were  open,  as  if  concealing 
some  hidden  figure;  and  of  the  high-backed  rocking  chair 
that  creaked  if  you  rocked  too  hard.  A  wonderful  room! 

No  one  seemed  to  be  coming  to  the  door,  so  she  rang  the 
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bell  again.  Where  were  they  all?  Perhaps  they  were  hiding 
on  her.  Maybe  David  was  going  to  jump  out  and  kiss  her! 
That  must  be  it,  she  decided.  All  right!  She  would  walk  in 
and  let  them  surprise  her. 

She  opened  the  screen  door,  found  the  inner  door  un¬ 
latched,  and  stepped  gingerly  over  the  threshold.  "Nancy?” 
She  tried  to  sound  as  deliciously  gentle  as  she  could. 

But  no  one  was  hiding  on  her.  That  beautiful  room  was 
dark  and  empty  and  silent.  She  tiptoed  across  the  fur-like 
rug,  past  the  grand  rocking  chair,  and  into  the  kitchen. 
Suddenly  she  heard  voices  from  the  back  yard.  She  went 
over  to  the  window. 

Warm  sun  bounded  over  the  damp,  dark  sill,  and  bright 
red  and  yellow  roses  budded  against  the  frame.  But  Pam 
stood  as  if  glued  to  the  floor  and  stared  far  out  into  the  yard. 
Coals  were  crackling  in  the  bright  fireplace;  bottles  of  soda 
pop  were  lined  up  like  bowling  pins  at  one  end  of  a  long 
table;  rolls,  potato  chips,  cookies,  and  cakes  lay  half-hidden 
by  paper  napkins.  And  seated  around  the  fireplace,  talking, 
singing,  and  roasting  hot  dogs,  were  her  friends.  She  clutched 
the  crepe-paper  rose  at  her  collar  and  wondered  if  she  could 
ever  detest  Bermuda  shorts,  plaid  shirts,  sneakers,  and  socks 
more  than  she  did  then.  So  this  was  the  party  ...  a  cookout! 

Suddenly  she  spotted  David,  off  to  one  side,  waiting  for 
an  empty  place  by  the  fire.  He  was  wearing  a  green  jersey, 
the  color  of  the  rose  leaves,  and  khaki  pants.  No  one  could 
help  thinking  how  handsome  he  was,  she  decided.  And 
gallant,  too.  She  should  just  rush  right  out  to  him,  and  let 
him  save  her.  But  then  she  remembered  the  others  and 
imagined  their  remarks.  Perhaps  not  today,  she  conceded, 
but  tomorrow  and  every  tomorrow  after  that,  they’ll  point 
at  me  and  say,  "She’s  the  one  who  never  knows  what  to 
wear  to  a  party.” 

She  could  smell  the  hot  dogs  now  and  almost  taste  the 
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potato  chips,  but  her  appetite  was  gone.  Most  of  all,  she 
hoped  that  no  one  would  come  in  and  find  her. 

Soon  some  of  the  boys  got  up  and  began  to  wander  over 
towards  an  old  hammock,  almost  under  the  kitchen  window. 
Within  a  few  minutes  they  were  taking  turns  jumping  up 
and  down  on  it. 

At  first  David  stayed  by  the  fireplace,  but  before  long 
he  joined  the  group  at  the  hammock.  He  stood  so  close  to 
the  window  where  Pam  was  that  she  felt  she  could  have 
reached  out  and  touched  him.  It  made  her  think  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet. 

Finally  his  turn  came  at  the  hammock  He  rolled  onto  it, 
stood  up,  and  started  to  jump.  His  feet  barely  left  the 
canvas.  "Higher!  Higher!”  the  boys  urged. 

Pam  wanted  to  tell  them  to  stop.  She  was  afraid.  David 
wasn’t  a  show-off  like  the  rest  of  them.  Don’t  do  it,  she 
entreated  silently,  though  she  knew  he  would. 

Suddenly  he  sprang  from  the  hammock,  higher  than  any 
of  the  others  had.  Then  it  happened,  just  as  she  had  feared. 
He  tumbled  back  onto  the  canvas,  but  too  near  the  edge. 
Instead  of  rolling  into  the  middle,  he  somersaulted  to  the 
ground. 

Pam  forgot  everything:  her  white  dress  .  .  .  her  new 
shoes  . . .  herself.  She  thought  only  of  David — of  David,  who 
must  be  hurt.  She  flung  open  the  screen  door,  lunged  down 
the  stairs,  and  ran  towards  him. 

"Let  me  in!”  she  sobbed,  pushing  the  others  aside. 

"Pam!”  She  recognized  Nancy’s  voice,  although  she  had 
never  heard  her  sound  so  astonished  before.  But  she  didn’t 
stop;  nothing  was  going  to  distract  her  from  David. 

Just  as  she  reached  him,  he  sat  up.  Blood  and  dirt  were 
streaked  across  his  forehead.  Several  of  the  girls  gasped,  but 
Pam  pretended  not  to  hear  them,  though  she  couldn’t  help 
wondering  whether  they  were  gasping  at  David  or  at  her. 
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She  put  her  hand  out  to  wipe  his  cut,  but  David  spun 
around,  brushing  against  the  front  of  her  dress,  streaking  it 
with  blood  and  dirt. 

"Go  away!”  he  shouted. 

For  a  moment  she  didn’t  move.  Then  she  turned  and 
dashed  back  up  the  stairs,  into  the  kitchen.  Don’t  cry,  she 
kept  telling  herself.  But  she  felt  as  if  her  mother  had  just 
given  her  those  eyedrops  that  stung  so.  How  could  David  be 
so  mean?  Did  he  think  she  looked  funny  too?  And  look  at 
her  dress  .  .  .  what  a  mess!  And  her  hair  .  .  .  she  could  feel  it 
sliding  down  her  neck. 

She  had  half  expected  Nancy  to  rush  in  after  her  and 
either  send  her  away  or  else  tearfully  embrace  her.  But  from 
the  window  she  could  now  see  that  Nancy  was  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  David,  who  had  just  stood  up.  She  was  saying 
something  to  him,  but  Pam  couldn’t  hear  what  it  was. 
Everyone  was  talking  at  once. 

"She  even  looked  like  a  nurse  ...  all  in  white!”  one  of  the 
boys  snickered. 

Everyone  giggled  .  .  .  everyone  but  David.  "He  isn’t  mad 
at  me,”  Pam  whispered.  "Of  course  not.  It’s  just  that  he 
didn’t  want  me  to  see  him  when  he  was  hurt.  That’s  it.” 

By  now  Nancy  seemed  to  be  pleading  with  David,  but 
he  just  kept  shaking  his  head  to  everything  she  was  saying. 
"She  probably  wants  to  wash  his  cut,”  Pam  guessed,  "but 
he  won’t  let  her.  I  know  he  won’t.  He’ll  go  home  first.” 

Nancy  finally  took  him  by  the  arm,  but  he  broke  away, 
shook  his  head  again,  and  started  toward  the  street. 

"I  knew  he’d  go,”  Pam  thought  aloud.  "I’m  going  to 
follow  him.” 

She  waited  until  he  had  turned  the  corner  of  the  street; 
then  she  slipped  out  the  front  door  and  down  the  steps  to 
the  sidewalk. 

The  wind  was  a  little  sharper  now,  the  sun  less  bright,  the 
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streets  quieter.  David  was  nearly  home  before  she  dared 
to  walk  up  beside  him,  even  though  for  the  last  few  moments 
she  had  been  tiptoeing  almost  on  his  shadow. 

"Hello,  David.”  She  avoided  even  glancing  at  him,  in 
case  it  might  make  him  mad  again. 

At  first  he  started,  then  looked  down  at  her  blood-stained 
dress.  "I’m  sorry,  Pam,”  he  said  sheepishly. 

"That’s  nothing.”  She  blushed,  putting  her  hands  over 
the  soiled  part.  She  hesitated,  then  added  almost  in  a  whisper, 
"As  long  as  you’re  all  right.” 

"Oh,  I’m  all  right,”  he  answered,  staring  down  at  the 
sidewalk.  Then  he  looked  up  quickly  and  added,  "It’s  a 
real  pretty  dress,  too.” 

They  both  laughed. 

Pam  was  sure  her  ears  had  never  felt  so  warm  before  nor 
her  hands  so  sticky. 

"Well,  I’m  home,”  David  announced,  shrugging  his 
shoulders  and  laughing  again.  He  turned  into  his  walk. 

"  ’Bye!”  Pam  called  triumphantly.  She  waited  until  he 
had  gone  in,  then  she  began  to  walk  faster,  until  she  was 
almost  running  by  the  time  she  reached  her  own  house. 

"What  on  earth!”  her  mother  gasped  as  she  opened  the 
front  door.  "Look  at  your  dress!” 

"Oh,  yes,  my  dress,”  Pam  agreed.  "It  was  just  an  acci¬ 
dent.” 

"Are  you  all  right?”  Her  mother  lifted  Pam’s  face  to 
hers. 

Pam  looked  up  at  her  mother  and  nodded.  "Yes — oh 
Mother,  I  found  out — David  loves  me!” 
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Boston ’s  Bit  of  Bohemia 

Marian  McDonnell,  ’ 61 

I  have  no  doubt  that  my  sympathy  is  being 
wasted,  but  this  knowledge  doesn’t  stop  me  from  lavishing 
large  quantities  of  smug  pity  on  everyone  who  has  not  been 
blessed  with  a  Boston  address.  Actually,  it’s  pretty  obvious 
that  we  "got  here  first,”  so  to  speak,  because  we  do  own  just 
about  everything  worth  having.  I  mean,  what’s  left  after 
you  take  away  Louisburg  Square,  the  Old  Granary  Burying 
Ground,  and  the  proud  little  antique  shops  on  Beacon  Hill? 
However,  if  we  are  to  believe  what  we  read,  people  do  ac¬ 
tually  survive  in  the  other  colonies,  without  so  much  as 
having  seen  these  spots  that  give  Boston  her  lifeblood. 

I’m  afraid  that  if  a  non-Bostonian  were  to  come  across 
this  treatise  and  note  the  places  listed  above,  it  would  serve 
only  to  strengthen  his  impression  that  all  our  men  are  derby- 
sporting  bankers,  and  our  women,  Pekinese-petting  dow¬ 
agers.  Naturally,  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  we  do  have  our 
quota  of  these  refugees  from  English  novels,  but  they  are  a 
vital  part  of  one  of  the  city’s  many  moods,  each  of  which  is 
essential  in  creating  the  harmony  of  the  symphony  that  is 
Boston. 

"Downtown,”  as  the  natives  say,  there  is  a  spot  where  the 
shadows  of  the  Old  North  Church  fuse  with  the  shadows  of 
the  new  super-highway.  Flourishing  there,  like  a  solitary 
window  box  on  a  housing  project,  is  my  favorite  section  of 
town,  the  pulsing,  shouting  cross-section  known  as  the 
Faneuil  Hall  market. 

Probably  the  only  reason  why  we  have  no  famous  paint¬ 
ings  of  this  blissfully  confusing  district  is  that  the  artists 
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could  find  no  vacant  place  in  which  to  set  up  their  easels. 
Moreover,  if  by  chance  some  enterprising  fellow  found  him¬ 
self  a  square  foot  of  street,  the  odds  are  that  a  robust  fruit 
vendor  would  come  careening  down  the  cobblestones  with 
his  near-empty  pushcart,  leaving  in  his  wake  one  stunned 
artist,  three  liberated  avocados,  and  the  unforgettable  strains 
of  a  rousing  Neopolitan  serenade. 

People  in  all  types  of  business  relish  a  challenge,  and  Fan- 
euil  meat-dealers  are  no  exception.  For  example,  one  after¬ 
noon  I  watched  a  young  housewife  approach  a  stall  in  quest 
of  a  rump  roast.  Evidently  she  usually  shopped  in  a  super¬ 
market,  for  when  in  answer  to  her  rather  timid  inquiry  the 
hopeful  dealer  named  an  exorbitant  price,  she  meekly  ac¬ 
cepted  it  and  hurried  off  with  her  purchase.  Crestfallen,  the 
bored  salesman  rang  up  the  cash. 

A  few  minutes  later,  a  middle-aged  prospect  began  cast¬ 
ing  speculative  glances  at  the  lamb  carcasses  strung  from  the 
rafters.  Again  a  gleam  of  hope  kindled  the  eyes  of  the  dealer. 
She  asked  the  price.  Fie  aimed  high.  She  retorted  with  a  few 
choice  words.  He  reconsidered.  She  turned  to  leave.  He 
praised  the  meat.  She  found  fault.  He  named  a  reasonable 
price.  She  beamed.  He  beamed.  She  opened  her  purse.  He 
rang  in  the  sale.  Everybody  was  happy. 

Boston  is  a  composite  of  many  such  fascinating  places. 
No  doubt,  you  too  have  a  favorite  section.  If  you  have  the 
time  some  morning,  why  don’t  you  browse  around?  But  a 
word  to  the  wise — be  prepared  for  falling  grapefruit! 


Existentialism  in  the  Sartre 

Drama 

Elizabeth  Murray , 9 58 

-F OR  centuries  man  has  wrestled  with  the  seem¬ 
ingly  disparate  concepts  of  free  will  and  an  omnipotent 
Deity.  Men  who  have  found  themselves  unable  to  yoke  these 
two  apparently  irreconcilable  concepts  into  a  rational  for¬ 
mula,  and  unable  to  accept  the  seemingly  blithe  Christian 
answer  that  this  relationship  constitutes  a  mystery  have, 
therefore,  throughout  the  ages,  attempted  to  bridge  the  gap 
by  means  of  reason  alone. 

The  answer  offered  to  this  problem  by  present-day 
existentialists  demonstrates  clearly  the  futility  of  mere 
man’s  attempt  to  penetrate  and  fathom  the  mysteries 
which  God  alone  can  comprehend.  For  instead  of  di¬ 
recting  their  attention  towards  the  just  preservation  of 
God’s  attributes  in  the  relationship  between  God  and  the 
free  will  of  man,  the  existentialists  concentrate  on  the  role 
which  man  plays  in  the  relationship. 

Freedom  is  equated  by  them  with  the  most  broad  concept 
of  liberty.  The  existentialists  thus  begin  with  an  erroneous 
premise  concerning  the  nature  of  man’s  freedom.  Then 
they  draw  the  logical  but  equally  erroneous  conclusion  that 
God  must  necessarily  destroy  Ffimself  in  the  creation  of  a 
free  agent,  since  existence  is  nothing  without  the  power  of 
act  of  which  God  robbed  himself  in  creating  a  rebellious  and 
completely  autonomous  man. 

The  end  product  of  such  thought  is  man  in  the  devastat¬ 
ing  loneliness  and  isolation  of  his  own  absolute  freedom; 
man  whose  nature  at  any  given  moment  is  merely  the  sum 
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total  of  his  past  acts;  man  whose  nature  is  essentially  changed 
with  every  new  act;  man  who  has  no  future  and  no  poten¬ 
tial  to  realize  (since  potentiality  is  nothingness) . 

But  even  more  tragically,  man  is  divested  even  of  thought, 
for  in  ideal  existentialism,  pure  and  absolutely  free  act  must 
be  divorced  even  from  the  dictates  of  intellect.  The  goal  of 
existentialism  is  the  absolutely  free  and  unpremeditated  act, 
which  is  considered  as  the  key  to  man’s  self-realization.  This 
leaves  man  with  the  power  of  choosing  but  without  actual 
choice.  In  his  utter  loneliness,  man  seeks  to  establish  or  dis¬ 
cover  some  permanent  reality  in  which  he  can  find  refuge. 
This  is  impossible,  since  to  the  existentialists  there  are  no  es¬ 
sences  in  things.  Man  possesses  absolutely  unrestricted  free¬ 
dom  but  can  find  only  one  refuge,  one  point  of  anchorage — 
the  security  of  despair. 

The  most  explicit  and  well-known  dramatic  application 
of  existentialism  as  a  philosophical  concept  and  as  a  system 
of  principles  is  found  in  Jean-Paul  Sartre’s  The  Flies  ( Les 
Mouches) .  This  play  is  based  upon  the  Greek  saga  concern¬ 
ing  the  murder  of  King  Agamemnon  by  Aegisthus,  the 
paramour  of  Agamemnon’s  wife,  Clytemnestra.  The  setting 
of  the  play  is  the  city  of  Argos  fifteen  years  after  the  slaying 
of  Agamemnon.  Aegisthus  rules  the  city  with  Clytemnestra 
at  his  side.  Electra,  the  daughter  of  Clytemnestra  and  Aga¬ 
memnon,  has  been  reduced  to  the  position  of  handmaiden 
and  even  scullery  maid  in  the  court.  Her  brother  Orestes 
had  disappeared  from  the  palace  even  before  the  murder  of 
his  father. 

When  the  play  opens,  Orestes,  travelling  under  the  name 
of  Philebut,  returns  with  his  mentor  to  the  city  of  his  birth. 
The  people  of  Argos  are  in  the  throes  of  a  horrible  plague 
of  flies  which  descended  on  the  city  subsequent  to  the  mur¬ 
der  of  the  king.  For  fifteen  years  the  people  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  ruled  by  the  fear  which  Aegisthus  has  wakened  in 
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their  hearts.  The  plague  of  flies  is  visited  upon  them  by  Zeus 
in  retribution  for  their  personal  sins  and  more  especially 
for  the  role  which  each  one  of  them,  at  least  through  omis¬ 
sion,  played  in  the  butchering  of  Agamemnon. 

What  the  people  of  Argos  do  not  know  is  that  they  have 
within  themselves  the  power  of  releasing  themselves  from 
the  iron  rule  of  Aegisthus  and  the  vengeance  of  Zeus  simply 
through  free  act.  In  other  words,  they  do  not  know  the 
great  existentialist  secret.  Even  Orestes  does  not  possess  this 
knowledge  when  the  play  opens,  but  "fortunately”  he  dis¬ 
covers  the  secret  of  freedom  and  destroys  the  power  of 
Aegisthus  and  Zeus  in  the  force  of  his  free  act.  Orestes 
knows  that  his  tripartite  free  act  can  eventuate  only  in  des¬ 
pair,  but  he  is  secure  in  despair  and  in  his  newly  discovered 
knowledge  of  self.  Orestes  becomes  the  "perfect”  exis¬ 
tentialist  hero. 

The  significance  of  the  symbolism  in  The  Flies  seems 
obvious  even  upon  a  first  reading.  Orestes  represents  the  in¬ 
tellectual  neophyte  whose  entire  life  and  training  have  been 
a  preparation  for  the  discovery  of  the  great  existentialist 
secret  of  freedom.  His  tutor  functions  in  this  preparation 
since  it  is  he  who  has  taught  Orestes  the  art  of  despair.  The 
people  of  Argos  represent  the  common  mass  of  people  who 
will  never  learn  the  secret  of  freedom  even  in  despair.  Zeus 
with  his  bloody  countenance  and  his  jealousy  of  the  yet- 
unrealized  power  of  the  man  whom  he  has  created  is,  of 
course,  the  Sartre  symbol  for  God,  who  desperately  tries  to 
hide  from  man  the  power  that  is  in  his  possession.  The  flies 
signify  God’s  attempt,  through  suffering  and  oppression,  to 
hold  man  back  from  a  discovery  of  self. 

In  analyzing  the  characterization  of  Orestes,  the  most 
obvious  errors  of  existentialism  as  a  concept  of  man  are 
immediately  evident,  for  Sartre  is  unable  to  apply  his  theory 
to  an  actual  human  characterization.  Theoretically,  the 
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pure  existentialist  act  should  be  free  from  meditation  and 
motivation,  but  even  Sartre  is  unable  to  portray  a  motiveless 
choice.  Orestes  is  motivated  to  act — and  by  several  factors, 
among  them  his  hatred  of  Aegisthus  and  his  love  for  his 
native  city.  Thus  theory  fails  in  application,  and  Sartre’s 
concept  of  pure  act  remains  in  the  abstract. 

Concurrent  with  his  great  awakening  to  his  innate  powers 
for  freedom,  the  existentialist  hero  becomes  aware  of  his 
isolation  and  of  the  animosity  with  which  the  surrounding 
universe  regards  him.  In  the  decision  to  act,  Orestes  freely 
accepts  the  despair  which  must  accompany  his  act  and  de¬ 
termines  to  offer  to  the  people  of  Argos  the  opportunity  to 
share  in  both  his  freedom  and  his  despair. 

In  a  final  attempt  to  regain  Orestes  as  a  subject  of  his 
power,  Zeus  offers  him  a  last  chance  to  forget  the  folly  of 
his  decision  for  free  act,  and  points  to  the  drastic  conse¬ 
quences  which  the  act  will  produce  for  Orestes: 

Think  of  your  loneliness;  even  your  sister  is  forsaking  you.  Your 
eyes  are  big  with  anguish,  your  face  is  pale  and  drawn.  The  disease 
you’re  suffering  from  is  inhuman.  .  .  .  Come  back.  I  am  forget¬ 
fulness,  I  am  peace. 

But  Orestes  prefers  despair  to  a  meaningless  subjection  to 
the  God  who  fears  human  power  for  freedom.  He  will  offer 
to  the  citizens  of  Argos  his  “barren  boon”  of  despair  because 
he  is  convinced  that  “human  life  begins  on  the  far  side  of 
despair.” 

The  anguish  to  which  Zeus  refers  in  his  final  plea  to  Ores¬ 
tes  is  the  end  product  of  existentialism.  But  in  its  application 
to  actual  human  character  existentialist  despair  loses  the 
romantic  and  almost  magical  quality  with  which  Sartre  at¬ 
tempts  to  endow  it  in  his  Being  or  Nothingness .  It  is  also 
interesting  to  note  that  the  despair  or  anguish  of  the  Sartre 
hero  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  dialogue  between  Zeus 
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and  Orestes;  for  despair  is  an  incommunicable  terror  of  the 
human  soul,  a  terror  which  cannot  be  successfully  repre¬ 
sented  in  dramatic  form. 

The  explicit  existentialist  content  of  The  Flies  may  be 
summarized  in  two  additional  references  to  the  play.  The 
existentialist  principle  which  contends  that  God  destroyed 
himself  in  the  creation  of  man  as  a  free  agent  is  stated  in 
the  following  comment  to  Zeus  by  Orestes: 

But  you  blundered;  you  should  not  have  made  me  free. 

The  principle  which  equates  man’s  very  nature  with  his  free 
acts  (or  their  sum  total)  is  also  clearly  and  succinctly  stated 
by  Orestes: 

I  am  my  freedom 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  Jean-Paul 
Sartre  possesses  arresting  powers  of  dramatization.  His  feel¬ 
ing  for  dramatic  situation  is  evident  in  all  of  his  plays,  es¬ 
pecially  in  his  one  act  drama  No  Exit .  He  demonstrates  an 
almost  uncanny  dramatic  sense  in  his  build-up  of  dialogue 
and  in  his  choice  of  subject  matter,  even  though,  in  the 
latter  element,  what  at  first  appears  to  be  dramatic  often 
turns  out  to  be  mere  sensational.  Sartre  also  displays  skill  in 
handling  and  demonstrating  the  interrelation  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  who  appear  within  the  framework  of  his  drama,  and  in 
his  better  presentations  he  displays  an  artistry  that  results 
from  the  judicious  fusion  of  assimilated  tradition  and  con¬ 
temporary  awareness. 

Whatever  is  lacking  in  Sartre’s,  dramas  is  the  result  of  a 
deficiency  not  in  his  art  or  his  dramatic  ability  for  form,  but 
rather  in  the  limitations  of  the  philosophy  which  he  attempts 
to  present  through  the  vehicle  of  drama.  Existentialism  as  a 
philosophy,  as  a  concept  of  man,  constitutes  grave  danger  to 
literary  excellence  and  especially  to  the  drama.  Pure  existen¬ 
tialist  theory,  if  applied  to  the  dramatic  form,  would  destroy 
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consistency  of  characterization  and  rational  motivation  of 
characters,  two  of  the  most  basic  foundations  of  drama. 

Perhaps  Sartre’s  own  sensitivity  for  the  dramatic  form 
will  eventually  show  him  the  error  of  existentialism  in  its 
basic  incompatibility  with  a  reasonable  interpretation  of 
human  nature,  for  his  own  plays,  ironically  enough,  provide 
an  excellent  refutation  of  existentialism  on  this  one  point 
alone.  But  in  order  to  retain  his  integrity  as  an  artist,  Sartre 
must  either  abandon  his  attempts  to  wed  existentialist  prin¬ 
ciples  with  dramatic  form  or  must  find  some  new  literary 
form  as  a  vehicle  for  the  exposition  of  his  philosophy. 


T heresa 

Feet  scuttle ,  pinkness  scrambles,  suddenly , 

And  1  am  blinded  by  an  instant  heap 
Of  childhood . 

Lap -filled,  arm- filled,  groping  through  her  giggles, 
Joyed  surrender  almost  overpowers 
Grownupys  worn  decorum . 

She  jumps  too  swiftly  free 
And  flees,  leaving  echoes  tingjing. 

1  could  not  have  held  her  there 
A  moment  longer,  her  quick  life  piercing  mine; 

A  heart  is  only  human-large. 

Joanne  T.  George,  ’59 
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Georges  Rouault:  Processions 

Mary  Gill,  ’59 


Clowns 

The  parade  starts 
With  beating  drums . 

It  comes  with  drums 
Hollow  as  hearts . 

What  has  being  English, 
And  old,  for  that  matter, 
To  do  with  being  clowns? 


Three  sit,  pyramided  silence , 

Joined  and  jointed  in  grave  knowing. 
Resting  here  from  antic  pretense. 


Head  of  a  clown — 
Burnt-eyed,  slack-lipped, 
Cheek- to -jaw  grief 
Gutted  in  lines — 
Soul-sprung  despair. 

Kings 

The  king  is  old, 

His  sleeves  are  red, 

His  eyes  are  dead, 

His  soul  is  sold. 
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Take  joy  in  your  hat,  lady — 

Even  though  you  cannot  see 
Its  ratted  train  of  flowers, 

You  know  ifs  there,  and  the  claim 
Will  come  soon  enough  for  you . 

The  rich  lady  is  sure 
The  cherubim  covet 
Her  complacent  eyebrows , 

"We  think  ourselves  kings ” — 

We  wear  ropes  of  gold 
To  bolster  our  self-conviction — 
Perhaps  they  will  serve  our  hanging . 


Corpses 

Praise  the  morning, 

The  world  reborn — 
Praise,  voices  torn 
Prom  earth,  mourning . 


Listen  patiently  and  well 
For  this  will  be  the  last  time . 
Let  me  cling  to  repentance 
Now,  for  soon  I  will  be  clasped 
In  resolve  beyond  my  will . 

"Man  is  a  wolf  to  man” 

Fanged  for  self-destruction, 
Remorse -broken,  pride-rived — 
Red  sun  proclaims  him  dead . 
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Fragile  Certain  Song 

Barbara  Concannon ,  ’5  8 


Distinct  Lady 
swiftly  take 
my  fragile  certain  song 
that  we  may  watch  together. 

E.  E.  Cummings  is  considered  by  some  to  be  a  poet;  to 
others  he  appears  to  be  a  rebel  for  rebellion’s  sake  or  a  senti¬ 
mental  dreamer.  Critic  G.  S.  Fraser  ( American  Literature) 
has  provided  a  discerning  description  of  the  Cummings  tech¬ 
nique — "the  ingenuity,  impishness  and  irreverence  of  a  sur¬ 
realist  painting.” 

To  make  a  study  of  Mr.  Cummings’  work  requires  first 
the  reader’s  disposition  to  appreciation.  At  a  series  of  lec¬ 
tures  delivered  at  Harvard  University  ( Six  Nonlectures , 
1953),  the  poet  declared,  quoting  from  Rainer  Maria  Rilke: 

Works  of  art  are  of  an  infinite  loneliness  and  with  nothing  to  be  so 
little  reached  as  with  criticism.  Only  love  can  grasp  and  hold  and 
fairly  judge  them. 

Because  of  Mr.  Cummings’  typographical  innovations 
with  his  determined  omission  of  capitals  in  favor  of  lower 
case,  his  originality  in  his  hyphenation,  and  his  single-letter 
verses,  readers  are  sometimes  so  irritated  as  to  balk  at  further 
study.  This  is  an  unhappy  circumstance,  for  there  is  genuine 
beauty  and  truth  in  the  "fragile  certain  song.”  This  phrase 
best  describes  Mr.  Cummings’  work  because  fragility  sug¬ 
gests  delicate  beauty;  "certain”  implies  truth,  and  "song” 
the  lyricism  with  which  he  presents  the  beauty  and  truth. 
An  immediate  emotional  response  is  aroused  by  such  lyrical 
expressions  as 
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Paris:  this  April  sunset  completely  utters 
utters  serenely  silently  a  cathedral 

and 

the  hours  rise  up  putting  off  stars  and  it  is  dawn 
into  the  street  of  the  sky  light  walks  scattering  poems. 

Nevertheless,  emotional  response  does  not  constitute  the  to¬ 
tality  of  an  aesthetic  experience;  intellectual  discipline  is  an 
additional  requisite  for  complete  appreciation  of  the  objec¬ 
tive  harmonia  (decorum  of  the  sound  and  meaning  struc¬ 
tures)  . 

It  must  be  conceded,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Cummings’ 
works  are  not  all  of  equal  literary  merit.  Stylistic  innova¬ 
tions  in  some  poems  are  excessive;  William  O’Connor,  in 
Sense  and  Sensibility  in  Modern  Poetry,  expresses  the  opinion 
that  experiments  of  this  kind,  like  attempts  to  build  a  poetry 
almost  exclusively  upon  a  language  of  connotation,  have  a 
periphery  beyond  which  is  merely  confusion. 

However,  many  of  these  "innovated”  poems  are  not  open 
to  such  criticism;  for  example,  the  first  of  the  "Chansons 
Innocentes”: 

in  Just — 

spring  when  the  world  is  mud- 

luscious  the  little 
lame  balloonman 

whistles  far  and  wee 

•  •  • 

when  the  world  is  puddle-wonderful. 

Here  is  true  harmonia ,  for  the  light,  joyous  spirit  of  spring 
is  presented  in  the  light,  airy  images  of  a  child’s  world,  a 
world  the  reader  can  both  see  and  hear.  As  O’Connor  com¬ 
ments,  through  this  technique  Mr.  Cummings  shows  one 
method  of  expressing  his  insights  and  intense  feelings: 

He  is  trying  to  rearrange  the  ordinary  sequence  of  language  in  order 
to  achieve  the  immediacy  and  directness  one  can  get  from  actual 
scene  or  picture.  .  .  . 
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He  is  trying  to  do  with  typography  what  his  contemporaries  are 
trying  to  do  in  other  ways — make  the  experience  of  the  poem  as 
concentrated  and  intense  as  possible. 

Babette  Deutsch  ( Poetry  in  Our  Time)  remarks  that 
E.  E.  Cummings  is  a  poet 

who  manipulates  his  syllables  and  his  very  alphabet  to  surprise  the 
observer  into  the  instantaneous  grasp  of  an  experience — 

a  view  which  may  be  compared  to  the  theory  of  T.  S.  Eliot 
that  the  process  of  creating  poetry  is  a  concentration  of  a 
very  great  number  of  experiences. 

E.  E.  Cummings’  own  major  idea  of  poetry  is  succinctly 
stated  in  one  of  his  "non-lectures”: 

...  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  poetry  was  and  is  and  forever  will  be 
strictly  and  distinctly  individuality.  ...  If  you  wish  to  follow,  even 
at  a  distance,  the  poet’s  calling,  you’ve  got  to  come  out  of  the 
measurable  doing  house  into  the  immeasurable  house  of  being. 

Poetry  (as  it  happens)  is  being,  not  doing. 

Poetry  is  being;  this  is  precisely  why  there  is  a  way  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  work  in  itself  to  discover  its  value,  and  this  is 
what  R.  P.  Blackmur  ( Form  and  Value  in  Modern  Poe  fry) 
insists  on  in  his  study  of  Mr.  Cummings’  use  of  language. 
Nevertheless,  the  artistic  process  essentially  is  a  "doing,” 
and  any  study  of  a  poet  and  his  work  necessarily  involves 
three  elements:  the  artist,  the  work  itself,  and  the  recipient. 
And  the  critic  must  be  ever  mindful  of  the  inherent  in¬ 
tangibility  of  poetic  inspiration,  that  elusive  yet  essential 
quality  which  defies  objective  analysis. 

Maritain,  in  his  Creative  Intuition  in  Art  and  Poetry , 
makes  two  statements  which  provide  an  excellent  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  discussion  of  the  "doing”  and  the  "being”  of  E.  E. 
Cummings’  poetry: 

Poetry  means  first  of  all  an  intellective  act  which  by  its  essence  is 
creative,  and  forms  something  into  being  instead  of  being  formed 
by  being. 
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Maritain  gives  this  theory  an  even  more  explicit  exposition: 

The  poet’s  intuition,  the  creative  intuition,  is  an  obscure  grasping 
of  his  own  Self  and  of  things  in  a  knowledge  through  union  or 
through  connaturality  which  is  born  in  the  spiritual  unconscious, 
and  which  fructifies  only  in  the  work. 

Mr.  Cummings  does  present  each  of  his  poems  as  a  living 
whole.  I  consider  the  idea  of  "fragility”  most  important, 
most  significant,  to  a  comprehension  of  his  lyrics.  He  depicts 
life  as  most  precious,  most  delicate,  and  his  imagery  must 
complement  his  themes  in  harmony;  indeed,  he  seems  to  go 
as  far  as  a  poet  is  able  in  adapting  language  to  theme.  Life 
is  considered  in  the  abstract;  and  in  depicting  life  as  in 

anyone  lived  in  a  pretty  how  town 
(with  up  so  floating  many  bells  down) 

he  achieves  the  almost-impossible  in  making  abstractions 
vivid  and  concrete;  even  as  he  does  in 

all  ignorance  toboggans  into  know 
and  trudges  up  to  ignorance  again: 
but  winter’s  not  forever  .... 

An  especially  brilliant  projection  of  abstractions  through 
specific  imagery  is  the  prose-poem  Speech  from  a  Play,  a 
sustained  soliloquy  of  Joan  of  Arc,  which  Mr.  Cummings 
considers  his  best  work.  The  Maid  of  Orleans  recapitulates 
her  life-story  in  terms  of  silences,  flames,  and  flowers;  her 
death-prayer  is: 

King  of  all  Kings,  put  your  great  eyes  around  me  as  I  climb  beyond 
the  steepest  flower  which  breathes — see;  now  all  of  the  little  flames 
are  lifting  me  higher  than  tomorrow  in  all  of  their  hands — Man 
Who  is  God!  take  from  these  alive  fingers  quickly  one  shining  bird! 

Blackmur  regards  Mr.  Cummings’  use  of  flower  imagery 
as  evidence  that  the  poet  uses  words  having  no  inner  mystery, 
only  an  impenetrable  surface: 

Only  the  outsides  of  words,  so  to  speak,  are  used.  But  when  a 
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word  is  used  in  a  poem  it  should  be  the  sum  of  all  its  appropriate 
history  made  concrete  and  particular  in  the  individual  context. 

Blackmur  feels  that  the  poet  employs  "flower”  as  a  maid-of- 
all-work.  He  believes  that  the  author  is  not  an  acute  critic, 
and  that  there  is  life  in  his  words  merely  because  there  was 
life  in  the  feelings  which  they  represent.  Blackmur  declares 
that  the  word  "flower”  serves  merely  to  determine  the  center 
of  a  poem  as  permanently  abstract  and  unknowable,  alto¬ 
gether  without  qualifications  and  concreteness.  Therefore, 
only  the  free  and  uninstructed  intuition  is  able  to  seize  the 
poem’s  meaning. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  images  must  be  concrete,  but 
examination  of  particular  poems  of  Mr.  Cummings  will 
show  that  the  poems  themselves  provide  the  best  refutation 
of  critics’  charges: 

'why  do  you  touch  flowers 
as  if  they  were  unalive,  as 

if  They  were  ideas?*  'because  sir 
things  which  in  my  mind  blossom  will 
stumble  beneath  a  clumsiest  disguise,  appear 
capable  of  fragility  and  indecision.  .  .  . 

In  "if  there  are  any  heavens,”  the  basic  image  of  the  rose 
garden  becomes  a  most  consonant  vehicle  for  the  poetic  con¬ 
cept  of  parents’  love  for  each  other.  The  final  lines  provide 
a  simple  yet  profound  illustration  of  a  mother’s  "heaven 
of  blackred  roses”  and  a  father  "deep  like  a  rose,  tall  like  a 
rose”: 

(suddenly  in  sunlight 

he  will  bow 

and  the  whole  garden  will  bow.). 

This  flower  image  seems  to  signify  the  majestic  and  universal 
beauty  of  love;  just  as  love  cannot  be  dissected,  a  flower  can¬ 
not  be  dissected  or  its  essence  is  destroyed. 
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Of  such  integrity  is  the  mystical  experience  relived  by 
Joan  of  Arc  in  the  previously  mentioned  Speech  from  a 
Play: 

.  .  .  someone  is  calling  me,  his  name  is  Michael,  he  is  slender  and 
shining  and  his  armor  fits  him  like  water;  beside  him  are  two  ladies 
who  live  before  the  altar  sometimes,  they  are  very  beautifully  tall 
but  I  know  their  names,  Margaret  and  Catherine.  If  these  three 
speak  to  a  little  girl,  she  is  made  of  flowers. 

Mr.  Cummings’  general  poetic  use  of  "flower”  does  not 
stand  to  condemn  him.  It  serves  as  his  predominant  symbol, 
the  representation  of  idea,  the  intangible  beauty  of  which 
must  be  presented  through  imagery  possessing  the  fragility 
of  flowers.  In  this  respect,  the  critical  may  well  admit  along 
with  the  poet  himself: 

somewhere  i  have  never  travelled,  gladly  beyond 
any  experience,  your  eyes  have  their  silence: 
in  your  most  frail  gesture  are  things  which  enclose  me, 
or  which  i  cannot  touch  because  they  are  too  near. 

For  in  the  poetry  of  E.  E.  Cummings  is,  above  all,  the  in¬ 
definable  creative  intuition  of  the  artist  who  communicates 
experience  harmoniously  in  "fragile  certain  song.” 


Haeceitas 

Seas 

Joyous  on  pliant  sand , 

Chanting — thundering ,  after  quasi-dark  hurricanes — 
Sudden  discernment . 

Suzanne  M.  McGowan ,  ’58 
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Brush  Meditations 

Ann  Cavanagh ,  '58 

Transposing  that  which  has  been  expressed 

through  the  medium  of  music  into  the  medium  of  visual  art 
is  the  principal  endeavor  of  artist  Allan  Rohan  Crite.  Mr. 
Crite,  a  Boston  resident,  studied  at  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  School  and  Boston  University.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Independent  Artists  and  the  Institute  of 
Modern  Art.  Locally,  his  work  is  often  exhibited  at  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
and  in  various  churches  and  colleges.  He  has  contributed 
widely  to  magazines  and  bulletins,  and  is  the  author  of 
several  unique  and  inspiring  books. 

In  his  book  Three  Spirituals  from  Earth  to  Heaven ,  Mr. 
Crite  has  illustrated  the  moving  folk  music  of  his  people. 
The  volume  is  based  on  three  Negro  spirituals:  "Nobody 
Knows  the  Trouble  I’ve  Seen,”  "Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot,” 
and  "Heaven.”  As  Mr.  Crite  explains  in  his  introduction, 

The  general  theme  is  one  of  faith,  showing  the  transition  of  man 
from  the  earthly  sphere  of  his  activities  to  the  ultimate  destination, 
the  joys  of  the  Beatific  Vision. 

In  an  unprecedented  and  intriguing  manner,  he  re-creates 
each  phrase  of  the  spirituals  with  a  pen-and-ink  drawing.  On 
each  right-hand  page  is  a  drawing  illustrating  a  phrase  from 
a  spiritual.  On  the  facing  page  appears  an  isolated,  effective 
symbol  echoing  the  sacred  theme  of  the  song.  These  symbols 
also  serve  as  a  transition  from  phrase  to  phrase. 

As  each  spiritual  progresses  through  the  pages  of  the 
book,  the  rhythmic  surge  of  the  music  appears  visibly  in  the 
pulsating  lines  and  forms.  Each  picture  taken  separately  is 
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a  work  of  individual  intensity;  the  series  a  complete  and 
forceful  entity. 

The  Negro  spirituals  are  a  vigorous  and  impassioned  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  people’s  religious  fervor.  They  are  alive  with 
the  grandeur  of  symbolism  of  which  Mr.  Crite  makes  use 
in  his  drawings.  The  human  figure,  which  he  uses  often  as  a 
major  symbol,  always  represents  the  motif  or  musical  theme, 
and  groups  of  figures  the  "accompaniment.” 

In  his  illustrations  for  the  spiritual  "Swing  Low,  Sweet 
Chariot,”  a  figure  clad  in  overalls  is  the  "melody  figure”; 
the  chariot  and  the  angels  support  and  sustain  the  melody. 
The  chariot  appears  in  the  heavens;  angels  emerge  from  the 
clouds  and  lift  the  singer  into  the  chariot.  He  is  driven 
triumphantly  to  heaven,  symbolized  by  an  altar.  This  climax 
is  a  swirling,  dynamic  representation  which  has  developed 
gradually  from  the  original  simple,  static  composition. 

A  different  treatment  has  been  used  in  the  spiritual 
"Heaven.”  There  are  three  motifs  used  according  to  verse. 
In  the  first  it  is  the  robe,  the  heavenly  garment.  Each  robe 
is  decorated  with  an  intricate  all-over  pattern.  Mr.  Crite  has 
achieved  some  striking  effects  in  the  rendering  of  these  sym¬ 
bolic  garments  through  contrasting  variations  of  line.  With 
both  delicate  and  broad  brush  strokes,  he  emphasizes  the 
movement  and  vitality  which  unify  the  verse. 

The  main  motif  of  the  next  verse  is  the  harp,  shown  evolv¬ 
ing  in  its  historical  development.  The  repetition  of  the  shape 
of  this  instrument  permeates  these  illustrations  and  provides 
an  extremely  pleasing  device  for  space  recession  throughout. 

Wings  are  the  motif  in  the  third  verse.  These  are  no  ordi¬ 
nary  wings,  but  powerful  linear  representations  which  fas¬ 
cinate  and  delight  the  observer.  As  the  composition  directs, 
they  rise,  twist,  bend,  droop  or  spread  with  natural  delicacy 
and  grace,  patterns  with  infinite  variety  of  design  surface. 
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Mr.  Crite  does  not  confine  his  work  to  the  Negro  spir¬ 
ituals.  This  year,  for  exhibition  at  the  Boston  Public  Li¬ 
brary,  he  illustrated  the  Christmas  liturgical  hymn  "Glory 
to  God  in  the  Highest.” 

The  paintings  of  this  series  have  been  done  in  strong  casein 
colors  with  ink  washes,  the  brightness  of  the  colors  setting  a 
joyous  mood  for  the  glorious  event  of  the  birth  of  Christ. 
By  using  such  strong,  pure  colors,  Mr.  Crite  has  created 
strong  surface  patterns  over  which  he  imposes  a  flowing 
calligraphy. 

Of  special  interest  in  this  series  are  the  contemporary  set¬ 
tings  and  dress  which  Mr.  Crite  has  adopted  for  these  paint¬ 
ings.  Joseph  and  Mary  are  dressed  in  the  clothes  of  South 
American  peasants;  singing  angels  are  poised  over  modern 
buildings  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  Boston  skyline. 
The  horizon  line  of  the  picture  is  rounded,  representing  the 
world.  The  angels  are  clothed  in  priestly  vestments,  and  the 
Christ  Child  at  times  is  also  robed  in  the  clerical  vestments. 

Such  innovations  in  the  presentation  of  the  Gospel  narra¬ 
tive  emphasize  the  timelessness  of  the  story  and  are  indicative 
of  the  artist’s  creative  vision.  Perhaps  the  most  unusual 
contemporized  portrayal  in  the  series  is  that  of  "Mary  and 
Joseph  and  the  Baby  lying  in  a  manger.”  Here  the  Holy 
Family  is  seen  through  an  open  garage  door  in  a  squalid  side 
street.  A  radiant  light  surrounds  the  little  group,  silhouet¬ 
ting  them  against  a  darkened  city. 

In  the  book  Is  It  Nothing  to  You?,  the  artist  uses  the 
texts  of  the  Psalms  and  Prophets  from  the  liturgy  of  Holy 
Week.  In  the  illustrations  of  the  spirituals  and  hymns,  Mr. 
Crite  has  relied  on  the  musical  text  for  his  climax  and 
rhythms;  in  this  instance  he  takes  the  deep  signification  of 
both  words  and  events  to  establish  a  rhythmic  interplay  of 
line  throughout  the  series. 
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Mr.  Crite,  expressing  a  dedicated  religious  purpose,  has 
introduced  this  book  with  the  meaningful  thought: 

As  long  as  we  pass  Christ  by  unheeding,  as  long  as  we  fail  to  put 
into  action  in  ourselves  and  in  society  the  full  meaning  of  the  drama 
of  redemption,  we  shall  suffer  all  the  unhappiness,  strife  and  malad¬ 
justment  which  plague  us  today.  Christ  appeals  to  us  therefore 
individually  and  collectively  to  behold  and  see  His  sorrow,  the  token 
of  God’s  love.  As  there  is  no  sorrow  like  unto  His  sorrow,  so  there 
is  no  joy  like  unto  the  joy  of  the  resurrection  of  love  in  the  life  of 
mankind  walking  in  the  way  of  Christ. 

This  series  portrays  an  event  of  eternal  significance,  the 
Passion  of  Christ.  Mr.  Crite  places  these  scenes  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  a  modern  preoccupied  world.  He  illustrates 
the  tragic  indifference  of  people  from  every  walk  of  life, 
of  different  traditions  and  nationalities. 

The  sorrowful  figure  of  Christ  bearing  His  cross  appears 
in  the  midst  of  groups  of  people  typical  of  those  seen  in  any 
city.  The  pictures  are  startlingly  somber.  By  deliberately 
crowding  his  composition,  the  artist  exemplifies  men’s  at¬ 
tempts  to  crowd  Christ  out  of  their  lives. 

In  this  series,  more  than  in  any  other,  Mr.  Crite  attempts 
to  create  a  living  sermon.  However,  he  finds  words  inade¬ 
quate  and  transposes  words  as  he  does  music  into  the  visual 
medium  of  drawing.  Only  a  visual  representation  could  so 
poignantly  show  the  weight  of  the  sins  of  the  world  on 
Christ’s  shoulders.  Mr.  Crite  thus  vividly  depicts  the  all- 
encompassing  love  of  Christ  ignored  and  despised  by  self- 
absorbed  people. 

These  pictures  are  a  severe  admonition  to  the  complacent 
who  have  forgotten  the  significance  of  the  Passion  in  their 
own  lives.  In  contrast  to  the  traditional  concept  of  Christ 
carrying  the  cross  through  the  scornful  crowds  of  a  bygone 
era,  we  are  shown  Christ  suffering  amid  the  slums  of  the 
modern  city. 
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Christ  is  shown  offering  the  sacrament  of  His  Body  and 
Blood  while  a  heedless  multitude  of  union  members,  house¬ 
wives,  capitalists,  and  industrial  workers,  scorning  His  plea, 
go  on  busily  promoting  their  respective  worldly  interests. 

In  another  scene,  Christ  is  being  crucified  in  a  garbage- 
littered  alleyway  while  the  inhabitants  of  this  slum  lounge 
around  the  wretched  firetraps  of  buildings.  The  stark  and 
horrible  realism  of  this  scene  exemplifies  the  dark  slums  of 
the  souls  who  reject  Christ.  Scripture  addresses  the  world 
with  the  cry,  "Is  it  nothing  to  you,  all  ye  that  pass  by?” 

There  is  a  light  amid  the  darkness,  however,  for  Christ  at 
the  Last  Supper  instituted  the  Eucharist  as  a  form  of  spirit¬ 
ual  nourishment  and  hope.  In  the  book  All  Glory ,  Mr.  Crite 
illustrates  the  Anglican  Prayer  of  Consecration  which  com¬ 
memorates  the  changing  of  bread  and  wine  into  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ. 

Mr.  Crite  has  provided  a  "Glossary  of  Terms”  at  the  end 
of  the  book,  in  which  are  sketched  the  vestments  worn  by 
the  priests  and  the  symbols  used  in  these  pictures.  The  two 
candles  found  on  the  altar  throughout  signify  the  two 
natures  of  Christ,  divine  and  human.  The  artist  explains 
his  many- winged  angels  by  the  fact  that  seraphim  or  cheru¬ 
bim  may  be  represented  as  having  six,  four  or  two  wings. 
The  dove  represents  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  seven  flames 
the  Seven  Gifts.  The  entire  series,  as  Mr.  Crite  states,  "is  gov¬ 
erned  by  liturgy  and  religious  iconography.” 

Mr.  Crite  consistently  makes  use  of  basic,  unpretentious 
brush  techniques  in  all  of  his  drawings;  much  of  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  execution  lies  in  this  essential  simplicity  of  his 
artistic  approach.  Rhythmic  vitality,  religious  inspiration, 
melodic  appreciation,  are  so  aesthetically  synthesized  as  to 
make  the  artist’s  "brush  meditations”  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
soul  as  well  as  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 

To  his  area  of  artistic  concentration,  Mr.  Crite  brings  a 
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wealth  of  insight  and  ingenuity.  As  a  creator  of  a  truly  liv¬ 
ing  art,  he  reveals  a  talent  which  commands  appreciative 
recognition,  even  as  his  works  inspire  meditation. 


Spring  Definition 

Suzanne  M.  McGowan ,  ’58 

-R^AIN  has  revelation  in  variety:  strength,  loving 
the  smallest  of  things  green;  courage,  grey  and  impervious 
over  purged  land;  and  our  captor  happiness,  intentionally 
an  optimist. 

Rain  is  the  magic  of  anytime.  Beauty,  splashed  in  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  neon-lighted  pools.  Summer’s  surprise  of  quick 
lightning-minus-thunder,  pink-grey  sky,  and  reverence  in 
minutely  jeweled  flowers.  The  feminine  caprice  of  April, 
who  makes  us  wait  endlessly  for  spring.  The  whim  of  late 
walks  through  fresh-cleaned  streets. 

Rain  brings  nostalgia,  yearnings.  Small  pensive  faces  flat¬ 
tened  against  many  window  panes.  Melancholy,  an  im¬ 
penetrably  darkened  outlook  over  brightening  hills.  Hon¬ 
esty,  well  measured  in  bizarrely  colored  puddles  and  falling 
silver.  Continuity  itself,  rain  falls  a  thousand  times  loveli¬ 
ness. 

Rain  is  dignity  and  intensity.  Majesty,  whose  assertion  is 
manifold,  bringing  vehemence,  early,  inch-high,  and  green. 
Purpose,  planned,  silver,  and  straight  down;  liberality,  pre¬ 
cisely  planing  the  beach’s  sands.  The  stark  defiance  of  church 
steeples,  and  gaiety  wondrously  shaken  by  wind. 

Rain  is  nature’s  beauteous  feast;  just  and  powerful  is  the 
favor  of  God! 
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Ersatz 


Eileen  Warren,  y60 

Wt 

J[’LL  get  us  something  to  drink — something  good,” 
the  boy  said  enthusiastically,  getting  up  from  the  table.  He 
buttoned  the  bottom  button  of  his  sports  jacket,  and  hur¬ 
ried  off  in  the  direction  of  the  bar. 

The  girl  sat  silently  at  the  table,  stared  after  him  until 
he  became  part  of  the  milling  crowd  on  the  other  side  of 
the  dance  floor.  Then  she  leaned  back  in  the  chair  and  closed 
her  eyes  ...  it  was  good  to  be  alone. 

The  dance  band  started  to  play,  but  to  the  girl  it  seemed 
far  away,  walled  off  by  the  heavy  haze  of  smoke  and  talk 
that  filled  the  room.  At  the  next  table  another  couple  were 
obviously  enjoying  themselves,  their  laughter  a  constant 
climax  to  the  rest  of  the  noise.  She  wondered  what  they’d 
do  if  she  asked  them  why  didn’t  they  keep  still  for  a 
while.  .  .  .  She  tried  to  pretend  they  weren’t  there,  that  she 
couldn’t  hear  them. 

"I’m  back,”  she  heard  the  familiar  voice  proclaiming 
loudly.  She  looked  up  and  watched  the  boy  setting  down 
two  glasses  on  their  already  littered  table.  He  pulled  out  the 
chair  next  to  her  and  sat  down,  managing  to  face  her  at  an 
awkward  angle. 

"Miss  me?”  He  was  smiling  nervously,  expectantly. 

The  girl  didn’t  answer;  she  picked  up  her  drink. 

"I’m  sorry  I  took  so  long,”  he  began  again. 

A  new  approach,  she  thought.  "When  did  you  say  your 
friends  would  get  here?”  she  interrupted.  "Maybe  when 
they  come  we  can  go  someplace  else  like.  .  .  .” 

"I  don’t  know  about  them.  Funny  they  aren’t  here  yet. 
That  doesn’t  matter,  though,  does  it?” 
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She  was  irked  by  the  way  he  grinned,  and  she  turned 
away,  glancing  around  the  room. 

"Why  so  quiet ?”  he  asked,  becoming  aware  of  her  irrita¬ 
tion. 

"Just  thinking,  I  guess,”  she  replied  vaguely. 

He  tried  again.  "You  know,  we  make  a  good  pair,  with 
your  looks  and  my  imagination.” 

She  coughed  suddenly,  harshly. 

"Swallow  the  wrong  way?”  he  asked  innocently.  He 
reached  across  for  her  hand,  and  his  wrist  struck  against 
his  drink,  toppling  the  half-filled  glass.  The  liquid  splashed 
across  the  table  and  dripped  down  into  the  girl’s  lap.  He 
jumped  up,  stuttering  apologies.  She  said  nothing;  he 
realized  that  she  wasn’t  even  looking  at  him.  She  stood  up 
and  started  toward  the  powder  room. 

"Hi  there!”  a  high-pitched  voice  hailed  her.  "Having 
fun?” 

The  girl  smiled  quickly,  stiffly,  and  kept  walking. 

"Sure,”  she  called  back,  and  her  laugh  was  shrill.  "You 
bet.” 


Rain 

T hud-bolts 

Lash-rip  the  sky 

And  sprinkle  cold  tears . 

Lightning  splinters  sparks 

That  flicker 

And  speck  puddles 

With  a  rainbow . 
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Claire  Perdigao,  ’59 


Remarks  on  Roommates 

Madge  Devereux,  ’59 

jAlSK  any  girl,  and  more  than  likely  she  will  tell 
you  that  at  one  time  or  other  she  has  shared  her  life  and 
toothpaste  with  a  roommate.  Roommates  are  wonderful  in¬ 
ventions,  and  some  even  come  equipped  with  handsome 
brothers.  However,  many  find  that  they  must  make  a 
few  adjustments.  And  when  you  say  "yes,”  and  your  new 
roommate  answers  "si,  si,”  you  may  wish  that  you  hadn’t 
taken  those  four  long  years  of  high  school  Latin.  Language 
barriers  further  impair  conversation  when  your  roomy  comes 
from  an  area  where  "ants”  have  only  two  legs  and  are  fre¬ 
quently  accompanied  by  uncles. 

Naturally,  roommates  are  likely  to  have  a  few  idiosyn¬ 
crasies;  I  have  even  heard  of  one  who  takes  tuba  lessons 
on  Tuesdays.  The  really  amazing  thing  about  roommates  is 
that  they  never  regard  such  tendencies  as  peculiar.  Some 
will  even  go  so  far  as  to  point  out  that  your  hobbies  of 
turtle  racing  and  soap-bubble  blowing  strike  them  as 
strange. 

Remarkably  enough,  roommates  usually  become  the  best 
of  friends.  However,  you  may  never  realize  exactly  how  in¬ 
dispensable  you  are  to  your  roommate,  until  she  accepts  a 
class  office  or  is  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee.  Then, 
oddly  enough,  she  cannot  seem  to  do  without  you!  As  her 
duties  multiply,  so  do  yours.  Some  weekends  you  may  even 
find  yourself  frantically  serving  tea  to  four  hundred  stran¬ 
gers,  or  madly  mimeographing  scores  of  dance  programs. 

But  as  I  have  said,  roommates  are  remarkable,  for  who  else 
can  share  and  understand  so  well  our  silly,  serious,  and 
sparkle-caught  moments? 
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The  Television  Writer 

Patricia  Wilber,  ’59 

Television  drama  has  survived  its  teen-age; 

it  is  established  as  a  unique  and  distinct  mode  of  enter¬ 
tainment,  fast  maturing  into  a  highly  specialized  dramatic 
art  with  its  own  brand  of  technicians,  directors,  producers, 
actors,  and  backers.  Though  it  owes  many  elements  to  both 
theatre  and  movies,  TV  drama  can  neither  be  created  nor 
judged  by  the  norms  of  the  less  mechanical  stage,  nor  of 
cinema,  which  has  unlimited  time  (within  its  budget)  at  its 
disposal.  But  whatever  technical  advances  are  achieved, 
whatever  new  sponsors  invest  capital  in  the  medium,  what¬ 
ever  novel  ideas  producers  adopt,  the  future  of  television 
drama  lies  with  the  writer. 

The  TV  writer  is  often  a  movie  or  theatre  writer  who  has 
learned  the  mechanics  and  limits  of  television,  or  a  short- 
story  writer  who  has  learned  to  write  drama.  There  are 
also  writers  who  have  trained  themselves  specifically  for  TV. 
They  must  be  specialists  to  write  dramatic  entertainment 
into  about  twenty  inches  of  screen-drama  personalized  for 
the  private  home. 

The  demand  for  TV  writers  is  staggering.  In  the  hours 
between  6:00  and  11:00  p.m.,  in  just  one  typical  week,  there 
were  119  dramatic  shows  and  41  educational  and  interview 
shows  beamed  into  Boston.  These  were  written  either  by 
veterans  in  the  field  of  television  or  by  new  writers  who  will 
perhaps  be  known  as  professionals  within  a  year  or  two. 
This  little  survey  does  not  include  political  broadcasts, 
comedies,  variety  shows,  filmed  documentaries,  quiz  shows, 
musicals,  sportscasts,  talent  auditions,  Hollywood  films,  or 
repeat  broadcasts  of  network  shows. 
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Granting  160  shows  a  week,  for  52  weeks,  and  in¬ 
cluding  the  many  shows  which  may  not  be  broadcast  here,  it 
is  obvious  that  a  great  burden  of  TV  time  is  allotted  for 
dramatic  shows.  Some  few  writers  are  assigned  the  lion’s 
share  of  these  shows,  but  new  talent  is  moving  in  all  the 
time,  at  the  producers’  request. 

A  TV  writer  has  more  problems  than  any  other  writer, 
because  he  is  working  in  an  entirely  mechanical  medium 
which  is  also  wholly  commercial.  He  must  not  only  con¬ 
form  to  Aristotle’s  unities;  he  must  accept  rigid  time  limita¬ 
tions,  know  the  possibilities  of  technical  TV,  and  must  please 
the  sponsor  who  pays  forty  to  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  a 
half-hour  dramatic  show. 

A  television  play  must  exhibit  enough  originality,  interest, 
and  good  taste  to  evoke  favorable  audience  response  to  the 
sponsor’s  product.  The  sponsor  gauges  his  return  not  by  the 
relatively  few  letters  that  people  send  in  to  the  studio,  but 
by  increased  sales  based  on  special  offers  which  he  advertises 
only  on  the  television  show.  If  plays  consistently  exhibit  poor 
taste,  prejudiced  views,  or  dullness,  the  series  decreases  in 
popularity,  and  the  sponsor  suffers.  He  may  withdraw  his 
support  at  the  end  of  the  season.  Then  the  producer  suffers, 
and  another  writer  goes  job-hunting. 

Still,  a  writer  cannot  spend  his  time  trying  to  avoid  of¬ 
fending  anyone.  His  role  is  positive.  His  play  must  stimu¬ 
late  the  interest  and  compassion  of  the  audience.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  volume  of  plays  that  have  been  viewed  by  home 
audiences  in  the  last  ten  years,  it  is  especially  difficult  to  be 
original  without  being  controversial.  Nevertheless,  some  ex¬ 
cellent  controversial  plays  have  been  appreciatively  received 
by  the  critics  and  the  public,  when  producers  have  been 
courageous  and  foresighted  enough  to  present  them. 

Another  problem  for  the  writer  is  gearing  his  works  for 
the  season.  This  year,  westerns  are  riding  high.  For  the 
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writer  without  a  name,  this  can  be  a  starving-season  unless 
he  learns  to  write  wild  and  woolly. 

The  TV  writer  must  overcome  technical  limitations  and 
achieve  immediacy  and  power  in  his  play,  for  its  weaknesses 
cannot  be  hidden  in  technicolor,  vistavision  scenery,  or  with 
bombast  and  fanfare.  TV  comes  in  a  little  box,  comes  usually 
in  black  and  white,  a  very  unassuming  medium.  In  live  TV, 
space  is  limited  to  a  studio;  time  is  limited  to  between  com¬ 
mercials.  The  camera  is  too  close  for  errors  to  be  overlooked, 
and  weak  dialogue  stands  out  like  a  wart  on  the  actor’s  nose. 

A  great  variety  of  elaborate  sets  confuses  the  audience,  yet 
set  variety  is  necessary  to  avoid  boredom.  Each  set  must  be 
functionally  distinct,  because  changes  in  time  and  mood 
must  often  be  suggested  by  the  set,  when  time  is  limited  only 
to  the  most  essential  dialogue.  "Cover  scenes”  or  montages 
must  be  dreamed  up  to  fill  in  time  lapses,  or  the  moments 
between  scenes  when  costume  and  make-up  changes  are 
being  made.  These  cover  scenes  cannot  be  padding,  either; 
they  must  advance  the  plot.  A  familiar  montage  is  a  close- 
up  shot  of  hands  (presumably  the  star’s)  mixing  drinks  at  a 
cocktail  party,  when  the  preceding  scene  has  shown  him  in 
his  shirtsleeves  in  the  garden.  The  flipping  calendar  and  tick¬ 
ing  clock  are  being  abandoned  in  favor  of  more  artistic  sug¬ 
gestions  of  passing  time.  The  new  montages  are  so  well 
integrated  that  they  challenge  detection. 

The  writer  must  adjust  his  play  to  the  particular  budget 
of  the  show  for  which  he  is  aiming.  For  instance,  some 
shows  have  libraries  of  film-clips  for  outdoor  scenes,  horse 
races,  boxing  matches  and  other  adventurous  touches  that 
liven  the  play.  Some  producers  are  willing  to  film  parts  of 
a  show  specially,  with  the  stars  in  the  scenes,  but  expenses 
for  these  processes  are  likely  to  be  prohibitive. 

Playhouse  90  is  a  show  with  a  mammoth  budget  which 
permits  the  large-scale  use  of  film-clips  and  rear-projection 
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screens.  (The  road  seen  through  the  rear  window  of  the 
TV  car  is  actually  a  film  projected  on  a  screen  behind  the 
car-prop.)  Pre-recordings  are  used  for  dreams  or  thoughts 
of  the  actors.  The  show’s  designers  may  choose  simple  yet 
distinctive  sets  or  magnificently  elaborate  ones. 

On  long  shows  such  as  this,  the  temptation  must  be  strong 
to  pad  thin  scripts  with  sub-plots,  yet  the  series’  standards 
in  this  respect  have  remained  consistently  high.  Long  time- 
lapses  in  scripts  are  usually  unwise  because  of  the  expense 
of  so  many  sets,  and  the  talent  required  by  the  writer  or 
adapter  to  keep  the  story  clear. 

This  season,  Playhouse  90  attempted  the  dangerous  by 
doing  Irwin  Shaw’s  The  8 0-Yard  Run .  The  story  covers 
about  eleven  years,  but  the  sets  (at  least  four)  were  so 
complete,  the  film-clips  so  well  integrated,  and  the  writing 
so  effectively  clear  that  the  show  was  one  of  the  best  of  the 
year.  Marquand’s  Point  of  No  Return ,  also  on  Playhouse 
90,  was  another  masterpiece  of  coordination. 

The  writer  must  be  familiar  with  the  mechanics  of  tele¬ 
vision  in  order  to  exploit  the  possibilities  of  its  special  effects. 
Echo  chambers,  audio  filters,  split  screens,  tilted  cameras, 
can  add  interest  and  establish  moods  all  by  themselves.  There 
can  be  wind,  rain,  fire,  fog,  and  disasters  in  miniature.  So 
the  writer  has  definite  advantages  in  not  being  limited  to 
drawing  room  sets. 

He  can  project  character  here  better  than  in  any  other 
medium,  since  the  camera  is  "seeing”  eye-to-eye  with  the 
actor.  The  sound  is  normal,  living-room  sound.  Emotional 
scenes  become  intensely  personal  and  life-like.  The  camera 
can  focus  on  what  is  important  (a  time-saver),  whereas  in 
the  theater,  the  dialogue  and  action  must  be  pronounced 
enough  to  draw  audience  attention.  The  impersonal,  public 
atmosphere  of  the  theatre  or  movie  house  gives  way  to  the 
immediacy  of  the  living  room.  This  intensity  is  the  best 
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reason  for  prudence  in  script  writing.  The  play  is  too  close 
to  the  audience  for  blemishes  or  offensive  remarks;  yet  it  is 
close  enough  for  favorable  scrutiny. 

Television  is  an  ideal  medium  for  writing  plays  as  they 
ought  to  be  written.  Because  the  camera  can  record  emotion 
in  the  faces  of  the  actors;  because  TV  is  concentrated  enough 
to  portray  conflicts  in  individuals  without  risking  audience 
ennui,  the  writer  can  color  and  develop  characters  more 
deeply  than  in  other  media. 

Galsworthy’s  maxim,  "Character  is  the  basis  of  all  plot,” 
seems  tailor-made  for  TV.  In  this  respect,  an  over-complex 
script  is  as  bad  as  a  thin  one,  for  there  is  so  little  time  to  de¬ 
velop  the  characters  in  a  big  action  story,  that  they  become 
skeletons,  without  personality,  racing  through  the  details 
of  the  plot.  Detective  stories  are  especially  prone  to  this 
difficulty.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  running  detective 
stories  in  a  series.  There  is  much  plot  and  little  character;  it 
takes  twenty-six  weeks  to  find  out  what  Rocky  Diamond, 
Private  Eye,  is  like. 

If  a  writer  can  break  down  his  story  into  the  old  familiar 
beginning,  middle,  and  end,  without  plugging  the  holes  with 
arty  ideas  and  affectedly  clever  dialogue,  he  probably  has 
a  good  TV  story.  It  sells  if  it  has  been  written  with  ma¬ 
turity,  good  taste,  and  the  combination  of  common  sense, 
hard  work,  enthusiasm,  and  that  God-given  spark  which 
make  up  talent.  A  good  TV  play  reveals  character.  To  be 
great,  it  must  be  a  true  portrayal  of  love,  pity,  compassion, 
hatred,  pride,  envy  .  .  .  any  one  of  the  virtues  and  vices  by 
which  men  live  .  .  .  and  which  the  Television  Code  approves. 
There  are  only  a  few  outstanding  TV  writers  today.  May 
there  be  many  more! 
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The  Self  Problem 


A  PROMINENT  American  playwright  eagerly 
spends  fifty  dollars  a  session  to  have  all  the  facets  of  his  own 
personality  discovered  and  presented  to  him  by  a  psychia¬ 
trist.  The  popular  magazines  and  the  Sunday  papers  are  fond 
of  publishing  quizzes  by  which  the  reader  can  rate  himself 
on  just  about  every  personality  quality  (Are  You  Well 
Balanced?  An  Ideal  Mate?  Approaching  Hypertension?  A 
Thoughtful  Guest?  A  Source  of  Friction?  A  Success  as  a 
Parent?) . 

Our  generation  is  obsessed  with  perplexities  about  the 
Self:  what  one  owes  to  himself,  what  really  constitutes  suc¬ 
cess,  how  best  to  avoid  frustration,  how  to  evaluate  one’s 
obligations  and  accomplishments.  Everyone  agrees  that 
what  we  term  selfishness  is  no  laudable  characteristic ;  never¬ 
theless,  personality  development,  self-expression,  and  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  needs  of  the  ego  now  appear  almost  sacred 
duties. 

The  Self  problem  has  received  extensive  consideration  in 
philosophical  speculation  throughout  human  history.  The 
pre-Socratic  philosophers  believed  individual  existence  to  be 
the  greatest  evil,  responsible  for  all  suffering  and  illusion,  an 
evil  which  could  be  overcome  only  through  the  attainment 
of  non-existence.  Christian  mystics  have  advocated  thei 
annihilation  of  Self,  in  the  sense  that  unessential  personal 
desires  must  be  abandoned  if  one  is  to  arrive  at  the  complete 
spiritual  fulfillment  which  cannot  be  found  in  the  Self 
alone.  Communism  too  negates  the  importance  of  the  Self; 
the  duty  of  the  individual  to  the  Cause  takes  unqualified 
precedence  over  any  individual  ambition. 

Most  contemporary  thought  on  the  subject  reflects  either 
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of  two  extremes.  In  the  new  materialistic-optimistic  religion 
of  Norman  Vincent  Peale,  a  man’s  ability  to  satisfy  the  de¬ 
mands  of  his  ego  need  know  no  bounds  if  he  learns  how  he 
can  utilize  the  infinite  power  of  God  to  help  him  attain 
prestige  and  self-satisfaction.  At  least  Schopenhauer’s  no¬ 
toriously  pessimistic  outlook  on  life  was  more  realistic  in 
recognizing  the  inevitable  frustration  of  a  man  who  is  able 
to  will  more  than  he  can  actually  accomplish. 

It  is  therefore  intriguing  to  analyze  the  characters  in  our 
most  modern  literature  in  the  light  of  such  present-day 
pressures.  We  have  the  ennuyee  Sagan  heroine,  who  is  con¬ 
tent  to  be  unconcerned;  the  Camus  hero  like  Yvars  of  The 
Silent  Men ,  who  "had  nothing  to  do  but  wait  quietly,  with¬ 
out  just  knowing  for  what”;  the  Cozzens  hero,  who  emerges 
from  the  cocoon  of  Self  only  as  an  observer  watching  life 
happening  to  himself.  All  such  "types”  appear  to  have  given 
up  the  struggle,  to  be  waiting  passively  for  some  sort  of 
answer  or  for  no  answer  at  all. 

The  thesis  of  Self-discovery  has  been  the  basis  of  great 
literary  works  of  the  past.  Don  Quixote  endured  frenzies 
of  frustration  because  of  his  mad  determination  to  impose 
purely  personal  conceptions  upon  extra-mental  reality. 
Raskolnikov  in  Crime  and  Punishment  found  peace  through 
suffering  only  after  casting  off  his  superman  complex. 

As  of  now,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  what  will  be  the 
20th-century  resolution  of  this  seemingly  ageless  problem. 
We  can  only  hope  that  ours  will  not  remain  an  "age  called 
into  the  shade,”  an  age  afraid  to  commit  itself  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  life  values. 

E.E.W. 
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Saint  Bernadette  Soubirous.  Monsignor  Francis  Trochu. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  John  Joyce,  S.J.  New 
York:  Pantheon  Books  Incorporated,  1958. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight  celebrates  the  centen¬ 
nial  anniversary  for  the  apparition  of  the  Virgin  Mary  to 
Bernadette  of  Lourdes:  a  miraculous  revelation  of  heaven  to 
earth. 

Often  the  Bernadette  story  seems  so  familiar  that  one  is 
convinced  that  another  biography  could  only  re-tell  known 
facts.  Saint  Bernadette  Soubirous  is  proof  to  the  contrary. 

Monsignor  Trochu,  already  an  established  biographer  of 
several  great  saints,  notably  the  Cure  of  Ars,  here  gives 
an  absorbing  account  of  the  peasant  girl’s  life.  With  author¬ 
ity  born  of  competent  research  he  writes  compellingly  of 
Bernadette’s  miserable  childhood,  of  the  extraordinary  ap¬ 
paritions  of  her  "lady,”  and  of  her  last  days  in  the  convent 
at  Nevers.  His  account  is  thoroughly  realistic.  The  Sou¬ 
birous  family  suffers  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  the  humilia¬ 
tion  of  the  poor.  Yet  when  Mary,  in  her  white  radiance, 
comes  to  earth,  she  finds  not  a  dull,  passive  girl  but  a  pro¬ 
foundly  humble  and  holy  child  whose  devout  allegiance  to 
her  "lady”  becomes  the  basis  for  a  determined  apostolate. 

The  scholarly  approach  of  the  author  to  his  work  is  largely 
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responsible  for  the  excellence  of  this  modern  spiritual  biog¬ 
raphy.  Monsignor  Trochu  bases  his  accounts  on  primary 
sources,  on  records  and  manuscripts.  His  original  French 
work  is  heavily  documented,  and  will  be  valuable  to  scholars 

as  a  definitive  study.  , 

Eileen  P.  Kennedy ,  60 


Realities .  Eds.  Dan  Herr  and  Clem  Lane.  Milwaukee:  The 
Bruce  Publishing  Company,  1958. 

In  a  Commonweal  article,  "Dangers  of  Journalism’’  (No¬ 
vember  29,  1957)  Christopher  Dawson  has  commented: 

What  is  vital  is  to  recover  the  moral  and  spiritual  foundations  on 
which  the  lives  of  both  the  individuals  and  the  culture  depend;  to 
bring  home  to  the  average  man  that  religion  ...  is  concerned  with 
realities,  that  it  is  in  fact  the  pathway  to  reality  and  the  law  of  life. 

This  statement  may  be  considered  descriptive  of  the  under¬ 
lying  thesis  of  Realities ,  a  collection  of  writings  chosen  from 
periodicals  of  the  past  year. 

The  co-editors  of  Realities ,  which  received  the  Catholic 
Press  Association  Literary  Award,  are  experienced  profes¬ 
sional  journalists — Dan  Herr,  president  of  the  Thomas  More 
Association,  and  Clem  Lane,  City  Editor  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  News .  Contributors  to  this  volume  range  widely  in 
vocation:  a  senior  at  Loyola  University,  professional  scholars, 
journalists,  a  congressman,  a  Sister  with  a  doctorate  in  psy¬ 
chology,  a  social  worker,  and  members  of  the  hierarchy. 

Realities  appears  as  a  harmonious  whole  in  its  presentation 
of  the  vigor  of  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ  through  the 
powerful  medium  of  the  press.  The  first  essay,  "Pollyanna 
Catholicism,”  presents  the  antithesis  of  the  false-gaiety  type 
of  religion  which  is  such  a  misrepresentation  of  the  Catholic 
faith  and  the  real  life  of  a  member  of  Christ — a  life 

dedicated  to  the  quest  of  truth,  condemned  to  be  free,  exposed  to  all 
risks,  called  to  create.  .  .  . 
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Secularism  is  the  subject  of  one  leading  essay  which  con¬ 
tains  also  a  warning  against  the  other  extreme — the  "in- 
tegralism”  which  abhors  "art-for-art’s  sake”  but  endorses 
"art-for-message’s  sake.”  In  this  essay,  "Some  Things  Are 
Caesar’s,”  author  John  Cogley  offers  an  admonition: 

True  integration  must  begin  with  the  joyous  recognition  of  all 
values,  not  only  those  specifically  religious,  and  acceptance  of  their 
divine  meaning. 

Joy  is  the  spirit  of  the  book.  The  artist-vocation  is  ana¬ 
lyzed — its  subject  in  "The  Image  of  Christ  in  Art”  by  E.  M. 
Catich,  and  the  artist  himself  in  George  Shuster’s  "The  Poet 
as  Witness,”  a  description  of  the  poet  as  witness  to  the  little 
things  which,  as  a  reflection  of  the  Divinity,  make  life 
joyous.  In  "The  Mass  and  the  International  Order,”  by 
Bishop  John  J.  Wright,  there  is  a  realization  of  the  uni¬ 
versality  of  the  Mass  which  reconciles  men  with  one  another, 
and  mankind  with  God,  creating  the  spiritual  climate  for  an 
international  order  of  enduring  growth. 

Frank  O’Malley,  in  "The  Culture  of  the  Church,”  ex¬ 
amines  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic  intellectual,  represented  in 
the  thought  of  men  such  as  Hopkins,  Guardini,  Karl  Adams, 
Claudel,  and  Maritain.  He  declares: 

The  thinker,  with  rapture  of  spirit,  will  perceive  in  the  church, 
the  ultimate  and  vast  synthesis  of  all  realities. 

A  positive  statement  of  the  real  life,  based  on  a  perception 
of  reality,  is  the  accomplishment  of  these  essays.  Such  sub¬ 
jects  as  politics  and  the  thinking  Catholic,  mental  health, 
academic  freedom,  the  "finality”  of  sex,  prejudice,  and 
atomic  energy  are  some  of  the  many  varied  lights  under 
which  the  Christ-centered  life  is  examined.  The  result  is  a 
powerful  presentation  of  the  beauty  and  of  the  reality  of 
that  life  which  is  truly  Catholic. 

Barbara  Concannon,  ’5  8 
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My  Brother's  Keeper .  Stanislaus  Joyce.  New  York:  The 
Viking  Press,  1958. 

An  autobiographical  approach  to  an  author’s  works  is 
usually  of  doubtful  value,  if  indeed  not  wholly  irrelevant. 
However,  as  T.  S.  Eliot  comments  in  his  preface  to  Professor 
Stanislaus  Joyce’s  biography  of  his  brother: 

In  the  case  of  James  Joyce  we  have  a  series  of  books,  two  of  which 
at  least  are  so  autobiographical  in  appearance  that  further  study 
of  .  .  .  his  background  seems  not  only  suggested  by  our  own 
inquisitiveness,  but  almost  expected  of  us  by  the  author  himself. 

My  Brother's  Keeper  is  invaluable  to  any  student  of  Joyce, 
not  only  for  the  light  thrown  upon  his  works,  but  for  its 
explanations  of  Joyce’s  literary  theories,  his  association  with 
Yeats,  his  experiments  in  the  areas  of  drama  and  poetry,  and 
his  debt  to  such  authors  as  Synge,  Ibsen,  and  Arthur  Symons. 
Discussed  in  detail  are  Joyce’s  views  on  style,  the  purpose  of 
art,  and  "the  hypocrisy  of  art.” 

Professor  Joyce  has  given  a  methodical  analysis  of  the 
autobiographical  elements  of  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a 
Young  Man,  Ulysses,  and  Finnegans  Wake,  taking  pains  to 
emphasize  the  dissimilarities  in  the  personalities  of  author 
James  and  his  hero  Stephen  Dedalus.  A  startling  but  none¬ 
theless  convincing  revelation  is  James’  comparison  of  his  art 
to  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  for  James, 
despite  his  surface  cynicism,  remained  essentially  an  idealist 
who  reverenced  the  power  and  vocation  of  the  creative  artist. 
His  introspection,  his  homage  to  his  own  talent,  appear  as 
egoism,  narcissism,  yet  according  to  his  biographer-brother, 
there  is  a  very  valid  reason  for  this: 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  he  who  has  loved  God  in  youth  can. 
never  love  anything  that  is  less  than  divine. 

Ellen  E.  Whalen,  ’5  8 
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Naked  to  Mine  Enemies .  Charles  W.  Ferguson.  Boston: 

Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1958. 

As  England’s  Lord  Chancellor,  as  judge,  educator,  and  ec¬ 
clesiastic,  Thomas  Wolsey  was  a  man  ever  intent  upon  his 
rise  to  power  and  resentful  of  the  nobles  who  had  no  need 
to  rise.  Wolsey ’s  administration  under  Henry  VIII  was  such 
as  to  have  provoked  the  remark: 

We  shall  have  to  deal  with  the  Cardinal,  who  is  no  Cardinal,  but 

King,  and  no  one  in  the  realm  dares  attempt  aught  in  opposition  to 

his  interests. 

Wolsey,  an  inveterate  opportunist,  fared  well  as  chap¬ 
lain  to  Henry  VII,  whose  standard  of  a  man’s  worth  was 
ability  rather  than  nobility.  The  monarch  rewarded  him 
well  with  Church  benefices;  Ferguson  comments  that  Rome 
paid  his  wages  and  England  enjoyed  his  talents.  At  Henry 
VII’s  death,  Wolsey  had  the  position  of  Royal  Almoner. 

Henry  VIII  was  quick  to  utilize  Wolsey ’s  talents,  and 
from  his  first  association  with  the  new  king,  Wolsey ’s  life 
was  tinged  with  the  duality  that  would  cause  his  doom.  He 
was  head  of  the  Church  in  England  and  devoted  to  his  sov¬ 
ereign,  but  at  the  crisis,  he  chose  the  authority  of  Rome. 

Ferguson,  in  this  impressive  and  extensively  documented 
work,  presents  a  vivid  portrait  of  a  political  personality  who 
dominated  an  era,  and  of  his  coevals  who  contributed  to  his 
downfall.  Ferguson’s  unfamiliarity  with  certain  aspects  of 
Catholic  theology  and  his  occasional  lapses  into  colloquialism 
are  insignificant  flaws  in  relation  to  the  work  as  a  whole. 

This  biography,  despite  its  plenitude  of  minor  historical 
details,  is  a  penetrating  character  analysis,  written  with  an 
erudition  that  is  enjoyable.  Ferguson  has  given  Wolsey  more 
than  "a  little  earth  for  charity.”  He  has  given  him  a  literary 
permanence  for  posterity. 

Helen  McMahon ,  9 60 
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The  Diary  of  "Helena  Motley”  Elizabeth  Bishop.  New 
York:  Farrar,  Straus  and  Cudahy,  1957. 

When  Elizabeth  Bishop,  on  a  trip  to  Brazil  in  1952,  asked 
to  see  some  Brazilian  literature,  she  was  presented  with  a 
copy  of  M ihha  Vida  de  Menina  (My  Life  as  a  Young  Girl) , 
written  under  the  pseudonym  of  "Helena  Morley.”  It  was 
then  a  local  classic,  re-issued  since  its  first  printing  in  1942. 
Bernanos  had  discovered  the  book,  and  as  a  result  of  his 
endorsement  it  had  attained  wide  popularity  in  Brazil. 

The  authentic  diary  of  the  girl  who  lived  in  the  diamond¬ 
mining  town  of  Diamantina  during  the  years  1893  to  1895 
is  a  charmingly  personal  account  of  her  life  and  her  town 
as  she  experienced  them  in  her  early  teens.  She  describes  the 
attempts  of  her  English  father  to  teach  her  his  language: 

He  says  it’s  easier  than  Portuguese,  and  maybe  it  is  for  other  heads, 

but  not  mine.  Mine  is  very  hard;  English  can’t  get  in. 

The  lack  of  self-consciousness  in  this  book  is  responsible 
for  its  distinctive  charm.  Although  full  of  the  attention  to 
detail  so  characteristic  of  a  child’s  writing,  it  equals  in  scope 
and  interest  any  adult  attempt  at  keeping  a  similar-type 
journal.  The  "festas”  of  Diamantina,  the  "carnival”  of  the 
pre-Lenten  celebration,  with  its  processions  and  masquerade 
ball,  the  stories  of  fortune,  of  disappointment  at  the  diamond 
mines,  the  family  of  "Helena,”  all  are  clearly  and  fascinat¬ 
ingly  recorded. 

The  Diary  of  "Helena  Motley”  a  unique  contribution  to 
the  literary  world,  undoubtedly  will  be  acclaimed  as  an  es¬ 
pecially  distinctive  specimen  of  the  autobiographical  writing 
of  our  generation. 


Joanne  T .  George ,  ’59 
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Sheila  Wynne,  ’5  8 

The  late  summer  rain  didn’t  seem  to  lessen  the 
heat  at  all.  To  Cara,  the  heat  was  unbearable.  This  was  the 
first  summer  she  hadn’t  spent  at  the  beach.  It  was  because 
of  the  divorce.  She  thought  it  was  unfair  for  Daddy  and 
Alyce  to  punish  her  this  way,  sending  her  to  old  Aunt 
Rose’s;  she  hadn’t  done  anything. 

Her  damp  hair  straggled  untidily  around  her  face.  She 
had  shampooed  it  with  the  rain  water  she  had  caught  in 
the  lemonade  pitcher,  and  she  had  used  almost  a  whole 
bottle  of  shampoo.  The  ads  lied,  she  thought.  Her  hair  was 
not  "sunshine  bright.”  It  just  hung  lank  and  lusterless, 
spotting  her  striped  terry-cloth  blouse. 

The  idea  of  washing  her  face  with  buttermilk  to  get  rid 
of  her  freckles  had  also  once  intrigued  and  disappointed 
her.  The  freckles  had  stayed  there  even  in  the  winter,  and 
she  knew  now  that  her  hair  was  going  to  be  a  dull,  common 
brown,  no  matter  what. 

She  studied  herself  in  the  front  hall  mirror.  She  just 
missed  being  beautiful — that’s  what  Mr.  Feeney  said.  Mr. 
Feeney  told  her  lots  of  things,  and  he  gave  her  lots  of 
things  too,  like  the  big  conch  shell  and  the  tiny  china  cup 
without  any  handles.  He  had  said  the  cup  was  Japanese. 
She  had  already  guessed  that,  but  made  believe  she  was 
surprised.  It  was  very  fragile  and  had  just  a  suggestion  of 
some  kind  of  a  dark  spray,  like  a  shadow  of  some  kind.  Cara 
loved  it,  but  she  liked  the  conch  shell  better;  it  made  her 
think  of  the  beach. 

The  first  time  she  had  met  Mr.  Feeney  was  in  the  garage. 
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He  came  to  fix  the  lawn  mower  and  found  her  there  cry¬ 
ing.  Daddy  always  got  embarrassed  when  she  or  Alyce 
cried.  Mr.  Feeney  didn’t.  He  put  his  arm  around  her  and 
said  something  silly  to  make  her  smile.  She  told  him  every¬ 
thing  then,  all  about  the  damn  braces  and  her  awful  hair 
and  the  ugliness  and  the  divorce  and  the  crazy  feelings  she 
couldn’t  explain. 

"It’s  much  better,  sweetheart,  to  be  almost  beautiful — 
to  just  miss  being  beautiful.  Beautiful  women  always  have 
to  apologize  for  being  beautiful.” 

Cara  thought  of  her  mother  then.  "They’re  always  un¬ 
happy,”  she  said.  "They’re  afraid  of  being  old.” 

He  had  laughed  at  that.  "You  and  me,  kid,  will  get  along 
just  fine!” 

Strands  of  her  hair  kept  falling  in  her  eyes.  "One  of 
these  days  I’ll  hack  the  whole  mess  off,”  she  muttered  fierce¬ 
ly,  raking  it  back  with  her  fingers.  "I’ve  got  a  crush  on 
him,”  she  whispered  to  the  unbeautiful  girl  in  the  mirror. 

Through  the  screen  door  she  saw  the  Feeneys’  car  pull 
up.  Mrs.  Feeney,  looking  much  slighter  in  a  blue  plastic 
raincoat,  got  out  and  slammed  the  car  door.  Mrs.  Feeney 
cleaned  houses  for  a  living.  Cara  thought  that  was  an  odd 
way  to  work. 

"Hey,  Mr.  Feeney!”  she  called  out  the  front  door. 

He  honked  in  reply.  Cara  raced  out  to  the  car.  Mrs. 
Feeney  caught  her  as  she  ran  past. 

"Get  into  the  house  and  put  some  shoes  on  and  comb  that 
hair!”  she  scolded. 

"Later,”  Cara  said  impatiently,  freeing  herself.  Mrs. 
Feeney  "hmphed”  and  headed  for  the  porch. 

Cara  leaned  against  the  door  of  the  old  green  Ford.  She 
sniffed  the  beautiful  whiskey  smell  and  grinned. 

"Now  what  would  you  be  wanting?”  Mr.  Feeney  growled 
teasingly. 
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Cara  squirmed  happily,  scraping  her  toes  against  the  cool, 
rough  pavement. 

"You’ve  been  drinking,  Mr.  Feeney.  Aren’t  you  ashamed?” 
She  was  mimicking  Mrs.  Feeney.  They  both  laughed.  He 
flipped  her  a  shiny  quarter. 

"Thanks.” 

"That’s  for  minding  your  p’s  and  q’s.”  He  started  the 
motor. 

"I  waited  and  waited  for  you  last  Saturday,  Mr.  Feeney. 
What  happened,  were  you  sick?”  Cara  asked  gravely. 

He  cupped  his  hands  and  lit  a  cigarette.  The  yellow- 
orange  flame  licked  his  fingers.  He  looked  at  it  for  a  min¬ 
ute  before  blowing  it  out. 

"Yeah,”  he  mumbled  between  puffs  of  smoke.  "I  was 
sick.  Sorry,  sweetheart.” 

A  vague  feeling  settled  in  her  stomach. 

"That’s  okay,  Mr.  Feeney,  but  I  really  .  .  .  didn’t  want 
to  go  to  that  carnival  anyhow.  I  had  a  lot  to  do.  It’s  just 
kid  stuff.” 

"Cara!”  Mrs.  Feeney  called  from  the  porch.  "Come  in 
here,  you’ll  catch  your  death.  Don’t  forget,  Frank,  I  want 
groceries,  not  beer!” 

He  winked  at  Cara,  and  pulled  away  from  the  curb.  She 
could  hardly  feel  the  rain,  it  was  so  light.  She  danced  around 
the  front  lawn  to  make  Mrs.  Feeney  mad,  but  Mrs.  Feeney 
ignored  her  and  went  into  the  house.  Finally  Cara  followed 
her  disgustedly. 

Mrs.  Feeney  was  putting  her  plastic  raincoat  into  the  hall 
closet.  She  bent  over  to  take  off  her  rubbers.  They  were 
like  men’s  rubbers,  big  and  flat  and  brown.  Cara  leaned 
against  the  bannister.  She  had  an  urge  to  push  Mrs.  Feeney 
into  the  closet  and  lock  her  in. 

"What ’re  you  gawking  at?  I  told  you  to  put  some  shoes 
on  and  fix  that  hair  neat,”  Mrs.  Feeney  snapped. 
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Cara  smoothed  her  snarly  hair.  Mrs.  Feeney  carefully 
placed  her  drab  little  hat  with  the  purple  feather  on  the 
closet  shelf. 

"I  love  that  curly  purple  feather.  It  makes  your  hat  beau¬ 
tiful,”  Cara  announced  with  dignity. 

"It’ll  do,”  Mrs.  Feeney  said  shortly.  "I  have  a  lot  of  work 
to  do.  Where’s  your  aunt?” 

"You  mean  my  grandaunt,”  Cara  corrected.  Her  grand¬ 
aunt  was  old  and  her  neck  was  full  of  crinkles.  "She’s  gone 
shopping;  she’ll  be  back  pretty  soon.” 

Mrs.  Feeney  stood  a  moment  with  her  hand  on  the  closet 
doorknob.  "Let  me  braid  your  hair,  Cara,”  she  said,  sound¬ 
ing  more  friendly. 

"Are  you  crazy?  I’ve  never  had  braids  in  my  life.  Alyce 
hates  them.”  Cara  sat  down  suddenly  on  the  floor. 

"You’re  the  only  kid  I  know  who  calls  her  mother  by  her 
first  name,”  Mrs.  Feeney  declared,  turning  on  her  heel. 

"So  what!  She  wants  me  to.  So  there.” 

Mrs.  Feeney  didn’t  seem  to  hear.  She  went  on  out  to  the 
kitchen. 

Cara  sprawled  on  her  stomach.  Her  hair  was  like  a  brown 
curtain  over  her  face.  She  couldn’t  get  comfortable.  The 
restlessness  inside  of  her  wouldn’t  go  away. 

"I  hate  staying  here,”  she  thought.  "I  wish  I  was  at  the 
beach.  I  won’t  even  have  a  tan  when  I  go  back  to  school.” 
She  knew  she  was  sulking,  but  she  didn’t  care. 

"I  wonder  what  all  the  kids  will  think.”  Cara  began  to 
feel  strangely  noble,  like  a  heroine.  "I  can’t  wait  to  get 
back.  That  slob  of  a  Sally  Peterson;  this  will  really  kill 
her.”  Cara  hunched  herself  over  her  knees.  She  felt  much 
better  thinking  about  school  and  what  an  effect  the  divorce 
would  have  on  her  friends.  "I’ll  put  talcum  powder  on  my 
face  to  look  pale,  and  tie  my  hair  back  with  a  black  ribbon 
like  Jane  Eyre.  It’s  a  good  thing  I  don’t  have  a  tan  after 
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all.”  She  hugged  her  knees  even  tighter.  "Boy,  will  I  be 
dramatic!”  She  began  to  chuckle. 

The  closet  door  was  ajar.  Cara  could  see  Mrs.  Feeney’s 
blue  raincoat.  She  got  up  and  fished  in  her  own  blazer 
pocket  for  the  Vicks  cough  drops.  She  didn’t  have  a  cold, 
but  she  liked  to  breathe  in  the  coolness.  Impulsively,  Cara 
fished  Mrs.  Feeney’s  pockets;  a  hanky,  movie  stubs,  a  quar¬ 
ter,  and  a  round  transparent  stone.  She  rubbed  the  stone 
against  her  cheek  and  held  it  up  to  the  light.  "I  wish  the 
sun  was  out,”  she  said  aloud.  Reluctantly,  she  put  it  back 
and  went  into  the  dining  room. 

She  took  the  conch  shell  off  the  buffet  and  held  it  against 
her  ear.  Closing  her  eyes,  she  saw  the  sea,  wild  and  won¬ 
derful  and  frightening;  green  with  the  white  wave  caps 
stretching  far,  far  out  to  the  sky;  or  leaping  gigantically, 
lashing  the  wharf,  spraying  on  the  rocks;  or  calm  and  blue 
and  peaceful;  a  bare  beach  with  wet  brown  sand  and  iodine- 
colored  seaweed  all  over  the  place. 

"You  can  hear  the  sea  without  the  shell,”  Mrs.  Feeney’s 
voice  said  behind  her.  "All  you  have  to  do  is  cup  your 
hands  over  your  ears.”  Her  voice  drowned  out  the  sea  and 
the  beach. 

Cara  turned.  "Liar!  Big,  fat,  liar!”  she  said  evenly, 
slowly. 

She  suddenly  felt  like  smashing  the  shell  to  bits,  but  care¬ 
fully  placed  it  back  on  the  buffet.  Mrs.  Feeney  swatted  at 
her  with  the  broom  as  she  went  by.  Cara  averted  her  face 
so  Mrs.  Feeney  couldn’t  gloat  over  her  tears.  She  wished  she 
had  the  guts  to  spit  at  Mrs.  Feeney.  Instead,  she  ran  out  of 
that  hateful  house. 

The  rain  felt  cool  against  her  hot  cheeks.  Her  head  was 
aching,  and  she  understood  why  Alyce  was  so  cranky  when 
she  had  a  headache.  She  started  to  walk  with  her  head  bent. 
She  was  glad  she  hadn’t  put  on  her  sneakers. 
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"That  idiot  just  can’t  wait  to  spoil  things,”  she  sobbed 
miserably. 

The  streets  were  strangely  deserted.  It  was  unbearably 
quiet  and  lonely.  A  paper  boy  bicycled  around  the  corner 
and  whistled  at  her.  Cara  ignored  him,  even  though  it  was 
the  first  time  a  boy  had  whistled  at  her. 

It  was  starting  to  pour  now.  Cara  ran  under  a  tree.  She 
was  soaked  and  shivering.  She  pushed  her  hair  back.  Then 
she  cupped  her  hands  firmly  over  her  ears — and  she  heard 
the  sea.  The  ugly  grey  sea;  flat  and  grim,  like  in  a  picture. 

The  rain  was  letting  up  a  little.  Cara  started  back  to 
her  grandaunt’s,  sucking  the  salty  ends  of  her  hair  thought¬ 
fully.  She  vowed  she  would  never  speak  to  Mrs.  Feeney 
again. 

Her  grandaunt  met  her  in  the  hall.  She  was  wearing 
her  good  dress  and  smelled  faintly  of  lilacs. 

"Your  cousin  Buddy’s  staying  here  this  afternoon  while 
Aunt  Marie  and  I  go  play  bridge.  Isn’t  that  nice?”  Her 

voice  squeaked  on  "nice.”  "Mrs.  Feeney  will  be  here  too, 

of  course.” 

"He’s  only  four;  he’s  just  a  baby.”  Cara  scowled. 

"They’ll  be  here  any  minute  now.  You’d  better  change 
into  some  dry  clothes.” 

"That’ll  be  great,”  Cara  said  bitterly,  going  upstairs. 
"We’ll  have  a  ball.”  She  undressed  and  slid  into  her  old 
bathrobe.  The  new  plaid  one  Alyce  had  bought  her  was 
still  in  the  trunk.  She  took  her  time  about  dressing  and 

was  about  ready  when  she  heard  Buddy  and  Aunt  Marie 

come  in.  She  went  downstairs  as  slowly  as  she  dared. 

"Hi,  honey!”  Aunt  Marie  said  brightly,  hugging  her. 

She  was  always  bright  and  silly.  "Not  much  like  Alyce,” 
Cara  thought. 

"I  heard  from  Alyce  today.  Reno’s  pretty  hot  this  time 
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of  year.  She  won  quite  a  lot  of  money  the  other  night; 
wasn’t  that  wonderful?” 

Cara  nodded.  Mrs.  Feeney  came  out  of  the  kitchen. 

"You’ll  have  your  hands  full  this  afternoon,”  Aunt  Marie 
told  her,  smiling  cheerfully. 

Buddy  grabbed  his  mother’s  knees.  His  white-blond  hair 
was  mussed  and  his  blue  eyes  were  dark  with  rage.  Aunt 
Marie  freed  herself  and  slapped  Buddy.  Mrs.  Feeney  held 
him  while  the  two  women  went  out. 

"G’bye,  kids.  We’ll  be  back  for  supper,”  Aunt  Marie 
called  over  her  shoulder. 

"Goodbye,  Cara,”  Aunt  Rose  chimed  in.  Her  voice 
sounded  much  softer  than  Aunt  Marie’s. 

Buddy  kicked  and  screeched  when  he  saw  the  door  closing 
behind  them.  Mrs.  Feeney  dragged  him  into  the  living 
room.  Cara  sat  down  Indian-style  on  the  divan  to  watch. 
Buddy  jerked  away  and  lay  howling  on  the  floor. 

"I  want  my  mother!”  he  shrieked,  kicking  wildly.  "Go 
away,  you  old  ash  can!”  he  screamed  at  Mrs.  Feeney.  His 
face  was  red.  Suddenly  he  stopped  and  held  his  breath. 

"He’s  purple,”  Cara  observed  calmly.  She  jabbed  him  in 
the  stomach  with  her  toes.  Buddy  lunged  at  her  and  bit 
her  leg.  Cara  found  herself  half  on  and  half  off  the  divan. 
She  clutched  at  the  drapes  with  one  hand  and  with  the  other 
pounded  Buddy  on  the  back.  Mrs.  Feeney  loosened  Buddy’s 
grip  and  smacked  him  on  his  seat. 

"Don’t  you  dare  hit  my  cousin!”  Cara  shouted  furiously. 
Mrs.  Feeney  let  go.  Buddy  was  sobbing  in  a  heap  on  the 
floor. 

"Give  him  something  to  play  with,”  Cara  ordered. 

Mrs.  Feeney  looked  exasperated.  She  picked  Buddy  up 
and  sat  him  on  the  divan. 

"If  you’re  real  quiet,  I’ll  bring  you  in  a  surprise,  a  real 
surprise,  Buddy,”  she  told  him  firmly. 
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"What?”  Buddy  asked,  a  flicker  of  interest  in  his  eyes. 

"If  I  tell,  it  won’t  be  a  surprise.” 

"She’s  getting  me  a  s’prise,  Cara,”  Buddy  gulped,  tears 
still  running  down  his  round  cheeks.  "I  love  s’prises.” 

Mrs.  Feeney  went  into  the  dining  room.  Cara  watched; 
she  was  as  curious  as  Buddy  about  the  surprise. 

Mrs.  Feeney  came  back  holding  the  conch  shell.  "Here, 
Buddy,  listen;  that’s  the  sea.  The  sea’s  in  the  shell.”  She 
bent  down  and  held  it  to  his  ear. 

Buddy  hiccuped  and  listened.  Cara  stared  at  them.  If 
that  wasn’t  just  like  Mrs.  Feeney! 

Mrs.  Feeney  straightened  up  and  looked  at  Cara  defensive¬ 
ly.  "He’s  only  four;  he’s  only  a  baby,”  she  said  softly. 


Vice  President  in  Charge  of ... 

Brighter  than  the  chinking  gold  of  Jean  Lafitte , 

Better  than  the  bars  embraced  in  sunken  ships, 

Greened  by  tropic  water  off  a  coral  shoal, 

Cooler  than  the  frescoes  in  a  French  cathedral, 

Fine  as  filigree  or  octagon  mosaic, 

This  is  best,  you  say,  this  pride -high  bullion — 

Gleaned  in  sloiu- sweat  streams  on  midnight  forehead, 
Fanned  in  pebble-efforts  pushed  to  boulders. 

This  art  was  scratched  of  servitude  at  conference  table. 

It  is  a  gold-toothed  compromise,  my  friend  .  .  . 

Yo?ir  Mortimer  Doolittle  on  the  office  door. 

Patricia  Wilber,  ’59 
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Art  Looks  to  Liturgy 

Elizabeth  Murray,  ’58 


.  .  .  to  aid  in  the  development  of  a  revitalized  visualization  of 
Christianity  based  on  a  deeper  understanding  and  experience  of  the 
liturgy  combined  with  the  most  vital  tendencies  of  art  today  .  .  . 


Religious  Art,  whose  work  in  connection  with  contemporary 
religious  art  movements  represents  a  pioneer  effort  in  the 
Boston  area.  To  accomplish  the  goals  contained  in  its  pur¬ 
pose,  the  group  has  dedicated  itself  to  the  encouragement 
of  the  work  of  young  artists  and  sculptors  both  within  and 
outside  the  Boston  area.  The  non-profit  organization,  whose 
offices,  gallery  and  showroom  are  located  in  a  compact  base¬ 
ment  apartment  at  134  Newbury  Street,  also  sponsors  lec¬ 
tures  and  pamphlets  aimed  at  the  gradual  re-education  of 
public  tastes  toward  an  acceptance  of  new  concepts  in  re¬ 
ligious  art. 

A  trip  to  the  Botolph  Center  gallery  rewards  the  visitor 
with  a  view  of  carefully  chosen  contemporary  religious  art 
objects  which  represent  almost  every  major  and  minor  re¬ 
ligious  art  form.  Paintings,  vestments,  silverwork  and 
statuary  are  among  the  many  objects  which  comprise  the 
displays  at  the  gallery,  and  despite  the  diversity  in  form  and 
execution  of  the  various  objects  on  display,  a  common  spirit 
may  be  found  to  permeate  the  articles  considered  collec¬ 
tively.  It  is  from  the  purity  of  this  liturgical  spirit  which 
has  inspired  the  contemporary  religious  art  movement  as  a 
whole  that  present-day  artists  have  drawn  the  inspiration 
which  is  responsible  for  the  vigorous  and  refreshing  sim¬ 
plicity  of  their  works. 

Through  a  refined  simplicity  in  design  of  vestments  and 
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sacred  vessels,  the  artist  members  of  the  Botolph  Group  hope 
to  effect  a  return  to  a  liturgically  sound  religious  art.  Sim¬ 
plicity  that  is  pristine  rather  than  primitive  characterizes 
the  art  objects  on  display  at  the  Center,  from  sculptured 
figures  to  the  smallest  articles  such  as  rosaries  and  medals. 

There  is  much  enthusiasm  among  these  artists  for  new 
media ;  for  example,  the  use  of  enamel  in  the  liturgical  colors 
as  a  decorative  material  for  sacred  vessels.  A  section  of 
stained  glass  windows  on  display  is  composed  of  thick,  semi¬ 
opaque  tinted  glass  panes  joined  by  cement  instead  of  the 
traditional  lead  interstices.  The  use  of  new  media  reflects 
not  only  a  fresh  approach  to  liturgical  craftsmanship,  but 
the  influence  of  new  architectural  concepts  as  well.  Em¬ 
phasis  on  solidity,  massiveness,  directness  are  truly  indicative 
of  the  solid  foundations  of  the  Church  itself. 

The  movement  toward  a  revival  or  revitalization  of  true 
liturgical  spirit  within  the  Church  has  produced  many  im¬ 
portant  changes  in  the  various  religious  art  forms.  These 
changes,  while  they  may  seem  at  first  to  be  revolutionary, 
actually  represent  a  return  to  the  early  sources  of  Christian 
tradition  and  expression.  In  the  attempt  to  restore  native 
vitality  to  religious  expression,  inspiration  has  been  drawn 
from  the  vigor  and  purity  of  medieval  liturgy,  music  and 
art. 

With  the  advent  of  humanistic  philosophy  during  the 
Renaissance,  liturgical  music  and  art  became  more  and  more 
secularized  as  a  sensuous  appeal  displaced  truth  and  simplicity 
as  criteria  in  religious  art.  The  purity  of  Gregorian  chant 
was  gradually  replaced  by  flamboyant  and  spectacular  musi¬ 
cal  compositions  written  in  the  manner  of  grand  opera. 
Church  architecture  became  increasingly  more  ornate  and 
complex,  and,  as  a  result,  religious  art  ceased  to  be  primarily 
concerned  with  liturgical  truth  and  was  reduced  to  the 
position  of  a  decorative  rather  than  presentational  vehicle. 
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It  is  into  the  saccharine  tradition  of  religious  art  which  re¬ 
sulted  from  Renaissance  misconceptions  that  our  twentieth 
century  tastes  have  been  educated. 

The  most  challenging  task  which  faces  those  who  seek  to 
advance  the  cause  of  contemporary  religious  art  is  that  of 
re-educating  public  tastes  and  concepts  relative  to  religious 
art  in  general.  This  work  has  been  further  hindered  by 
mass-production  methods  which  make  inexpensive  and  poor¬ 
ly  designed  religious  articles  readily  available  as  a  constant 
influence  on  public  taste.  Despite  the  obstacles  which  they 
face,  however,  workers  such  as  those  connected  with  the 
Botolph  Group  Center  for  Religious  Art  have  made  deter¬ 
mined  advances  in  the  task  of  turning  public  taste  from 
interest  in  the  sentimental  and  baroque  to  an  interest  in  the 
pristine  beauty  of  liturgically  orientated  expression  in  art. 

The  present  movement  in  religious  art  resulted  from  the 
tendencies  and  innovations  in  religious  architecture  that 
emanated  from  the  influential  Bauhaus  in  Germany.  Con¬ 
cepts  of  functional  architecture,  which  has  long  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  in  the  execution  of  secular  structures,  were 
adapted  for  use  in  church  constructions.  Despite  the  initial 
resistance  with  which  this  movement  in  religious  architec- 

Iture  concepts  met,  its  influence  was  rapidly  and  strongly 
felt.  In  answer  to  the  demands  of  new  architectural  forms, 
religious  art  first  became  involved  in  the  movement  which 
has  resulted  in  present-day  concepts  of  such  art.  Simplicity 
in  execution  became  an  important  criterion  in  Church 
art,  and  as  the  movement  advanced,  attempts  were  made 
to  establish  liturgical  truth  and  significance  as  ultimate 
standards. 

It  is  necessary  to  realize  that  there  are  several  philosophi¬ 
cal  bases  for  current  concepts  in  religious  art.  Many  of  the 
European  philosophical  ideas  which  have  helped  to  bring 
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about  recent  changes  in  the  area  of  liturgical  art  have  been 
frowned  upon  or  rejected  by  the  Church  because  of  their 
inherent  if  not  explicit  dangers  or  tendencies  toward  error, 
but  the  Church  has  wisely  taken  advantage  of  the  artistic 
innovations  which  these  ideas  have  helped  to  produce.  The 
basic  and  acceptable  philosophy  behind  the  movement  in 
religious  art  at  the  present  time  is  a  concern  with  reality. 
The  religious  foundation  for  the  present  movement  is  the 
growing  awareness  of  the  significance  of  the  medieval  period 
as  a  vital  source  of  valid  Christian  tradition,  and  the  desire 
to  return  to  the  roots  of  Christianity  for  refreshment  and 
inspiration. 

Just  as  the  saccharine  and  "idealized”  statuary  of  to¬ 
day  results  from  the  influence  of  a  movement  within  the 
Church  to  establish  the  validity  of  legitimate  sense  pleas¬ 
ure  in  defiance  of  a  prevailing  heresy,  the  religious  art  of 
tomorrow  will  represent  the  efforts  of  contemporary  artists 
to  minimize  emotional  and  sensual  appeal  in  liturgical  art  in 
favor  of  truth,  simplicity,  and  immediacy  in  visual  impact. 
The  desire  for  truth  in  presentation  has  led  the  modern 
artists  to  involve  themselves  in  a  close  analysis  of  the  scrip¬ 
tural  and  traditional  bases  for  artistic  inspiration.  The  desire 
for  simplicity  and  immediacy  has  led  to  an  ever-increasing 
emphasis  upon  symbolism  and  form  as  vital  components  of 
liturgical  art. 

The  current  movement  in  the  field  of  religious  art  is  by 
no  means  nearing  its  own  completion.  With  every  new  con¬ 
cept,  the  seeds  for  still  newer  inspiration  take  root.  Like 
every  art  movement,  that  of  the  present  day  has  yielded 
both  good  and  bad  art  products.  We  need  not  accept — in 
all  probability  cannot  accept — every  innovation  that  the 
contemporary  movement  in  religious  art  has  produced, 
but  we  should  be  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  changes 
which  are  taking  place  in  liturgical  art  concepts.  We  should 
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be  conscious  of  the  reasons  behind  these  changes  and  of  the 
new  directions  which  appear  as  unrealized  potentials  of  the 
present  movement. 

Anticipating... 

Ellen  Murray,  y60 

Frothy  breakers  rushing  in  along  deserted 
miles  of  clean  white  sand  .  .  .  barren  reefs  appearing  and  dis¬ 
appearing  according  to  the  whims  of  the  sea  .  .  .  antics  of  a 
milk-white  gull  gliding  tirelessly  overhead  ...  a  spider 
crab  shuffling  noiselessly  .  .  .  cloud  images — gigantic  smil¬ 
ing  faces,  or  ghost  riders  galloping  across  an  azure  sky  .  .  . 
tiny  beach  cottages,  like  paper-doll  cutouts,  stretched  along 
the  shoreline. 

The  piercing  screech  of  a  hungry  gull  diving  for  his 
breakfast,  and  the  victorious  shake  of  his  dripping  feathers 
before  he  soars  off  ...  a  lobster  boat,  hidden  in  the  opaque¬ 
ness  of  the  morning  mist,  noisily  gloating  over  the  night’s 
catch  and  greedily  laying  more  traps  .  .  .  the  happy  laughter 
of  young  children  with  their  first  pails  and  shovels. 

The  taste  of  fresh-cooked  fish,  sharpened  with  a  slice  of 
lemon  .  .  .  hot  french  fries  with  ketchup  .  .  .  steamed  golden 
corn-on-the-cob  and  melted  butter.  The  invigorating  scent 
of  sea  breezes  .  .  .  the  tantalizing  odor  of  fried  clams  .  .  .  the 
salty  fragrance  of  drying  seaweed.  The  caresses  of  the  hot 
sun  mitigated  by  cool  sea  air  .  .  .  the  refreshing  shock  of 
cold  salt  water  .  .  .  pricks  inflicted  on  shoe-pampered  feet 
by  not-so-smooth  pebbles. 

Vacation! 
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Moses 


EARTH 


Patricia  Wilber, y  59 


Foster-palace  .  .  .  marshy  garden, 
Rich  rare  earth  and  oil-sweet  lily, 
Bithiah- fragile. 


Moses !  Angered,  panic-quickened, 
Hide  your  slain  Egyptian  in  the  sand. 

Now  to  sever  .  .  .  old  life  gone. 
Erased  in  silence  with  a  shifting  dune. 


Mountain  briar  .  .  .  words  to  melt  your  bones: 
"The  place  whereon  you  stand  is  holy  ground” 


AIR 

Quiet  breathing  of  the  hills, 

Deep  in  sheep  and  rhododendron, 
Brittle  with  the  cool,  thin  morn. 

Heart-whole  morning  at  the  gates, 
Dusty  air  of  exodus 
Jangled  with  the  cries  of  children, 
Calls  of  mothers,  rusted  hymns  of  joy. 

Desert  day,  not  yet  sun-silvered, 
Rather  dewed  with  hoar-frost  manna, 
Dewed  with  promise  by  the  Lord. 
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FIRE 

Feeble  fires  born  of  twigs ,  flicker , 

Sputter  stingy  warmth  for  hovelled  Israel. 

Watch  fires,  steady  in  the  night ,  patching  bright 
The  jumble -shadowed  monster  of  a  growing  pyramid. 

Nothing !  No  fire,  real  fire,  no,  not  after  God -fire, 
After  red -smoke  on  the  holy  mountain, 

Pure  fire  on  the  bush  that  would  not  burn. 

"1  Am  Who  Am”  seared  into  soul  and  memory  forever. 
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Fire  for  forty  years  .  .  .  dreamed  into  at  night — 

But  they  were  real — not  dreamed — the  wonders  each  on 
each . 

and  the  Lord  dayed  the  night 
in  the  pillar  of  his 

Fire . 

Fire ,  Moses,  private  fire  you  canyt  forget . 

Flaming  finger  of  the  Lord  that  burned — 

That  branded  quaking  heart 
And  lightning  shattered  stone . 

WATER 

Water,  Moses,  gentle  perfumed  cradle  water, 

Sedge -safe  is  your  mother -river,  Nile. 

Crystal  water,  cutting-cold,  the  well  of  Madian. 

Oasis  and  the  eyes  of  Sephora. 

God  will  go  before  thee  back  to  Egypt. 

Nile  will  bleed  from  Memphis  to  the  sea. 

I 

Egypt-orphan,  Red  Sea  roars; 

Hammers  heart  in  dread  of  God. 

and  the  Lord  shut  them  up 
in  the  middle  of  the 

Wave. 

. 

Life  is  trickling,  weaving,  dwindling. 

Finish  .  .  .  and  anoint  the  young  one,  Josue. 

God  will  give  thee  rest.  .  .  .  For  them  .  .  . 

Jordan! 
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The  Eternal  Footman 

Ellen  E.  Whalen,  ’58 

T 

J-  HE  milk  truck’s  high-whining  motor  and  its 
rattling  stops  along  the  street  finally  forced  him  from  sleep. 
With  thin-boned,  loosely  fleshed  arms  crossed  hard  above  his 
head,  he  tried  to  ward  off  the  noise,  but  he  was  already 
tense.  It  was  a  habit  now,  this  waking  rigid,  bracing  him¬ 
self  before  he  had  yet  moved. 

Keldridge  sat  up  slowly,  heard  the  dry  purring  of  the 
electric  clock  on  the  bureau.  He  glanced  across  the  room — 
twenty  past!  He  had  to  get  up  slowly,  though,  he  reminded 
himself;  slowly,  because  he  was  sixty-five.  The  alarm  must 
have  broken  down  somehow,  but  there  was  no  time  to  in¬ 
vestigate.  He  didn’t  look  at  the  clock  again;  that  wouldn’t 
help  him  any  now. 

There  would  be  enough  time  to  shave,  anyway.  .  .  .  He 
knew  he  had  set  the  clock;  that  was  something  he’d  had  to 
remember  to  do  every  night  since  Rita  died,  almost  two 
years  now,  and  he’d  been  especially  careful  about  setting  it 
last  night  because  he  was  alone. 

His  sister  and  her  husband  and  the  children  had  left  for 
a  long  weekend,  to  open  the  summer  place.  It  was  nearly 
the  end  of  May.  .  .  .  They’d  gone  off  in  a  great  rush,  after 
supper,  but  even  so  there  had  been  awkwardness,  because 
they  hadn’t  mentioned  his  going  down  there  with  them  for 
the  summer.  Nor  had  he,  of  course,  any  more  than  he — or 
they — referred  to  his  being  retired  in  June.  They  were 
probably  hoping  to  make  the  break  then,  not  have  him 
living  on  there  inactively,  sitting  with  them  through  all 
the  days  and  weeks  and  on  into  the  years.  .  .  . 
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"My  brother’s  staying  with  us  just  now,”  Agnes  always 
told  people.  She’d  started  saying  it  the  week  of  the  wake, 
and  hadn’t  changed  the  statement  since.  Letting  him  know 
where  he  stood.  Pretty  soon  now  she’d  start  encouraging 
him  to  "make  some  plans”;  he  could  tell. 

Keldridge  hesitated  at  the  top  of  the  stairs.  He’d  have 
to  call  a  cab,  he  knew;  in  fact  he  should  have  called  one 
before  getting  dressed.  But  he’d  been  trying  to  avoid  facing 
up  to  what  it  would  mean  .  .  .  conspicuous  .  .  .  but  getting 
to  the  office  late  would  be  as  bad;  they  might  say  he  was 
taking  liberties,  and  be  amused. 

"Yesterday  upon  the  stair.  .  .  .”  He  went  down  and  tele¬ 
phoned.  It  wasn’t  any  way  out,  though.  There  were  sure 
to  be  some  of  them  from  the  office  going  into  the  building. 
They  made  him  their  conversation  piece;  he  knew  they  did. 
That  old  bird,  sticking  it  out  for  the  extra  pension,  last  one 
of  them  left  and  about  time.  He  had  been  a  fool,  of  course; 
they  never  could  have  accepted  him,  not  in  any  way,  really, 
not  even  for  this  last  year.  They  were  all  on  their  way  and 
determined  it  wasn’t  going  to  be  where  he  was  headed. 

There  wouldn’t  be  time  for  any  breakfast.  .  .  .  He  re¬ 
membered  the  milk.  He  had  to  unlock  the  back  door  to 
get  it,  and  after  it  was  in  the  refrigerator  he  remembered 
that  Agnes  always  washed  the  bottles  off  first.  The  taxi 
honked.  Well,  he’d  have  to  do  them  tonight — she’d  be  sure 
to  notice  on  Sunday  if  he  hadn’t.  He  could  see  her  flicking 
at  the  bottle  tops. 

The  morning  paper  lay  on  the  doorstep.  "This  is  one 
morning  I  could  take  it  with  me,”  he  thought,  "but  there 
won’t  be  time.”  He  tossed  it  into  the  hall. 


As  the  taxi  swerved  away  through  the  still  streets,  he 
gave  the  driver  an  address  two  blocks  down  from  his  build¬ 
ing,  on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  Anything  to  avoid 
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getting  out  in  front  of  them;  they  were  sure  to  notice;  they 
always  noticed  everything,  and  he  wouldn’t  know  whether 
to  join  them  or  to  pretend  not  to  see  them  and  stiffen  his 
back  to  possible  remarks.  Better  to  risk  getting  out  down 
the  street,  and  try  to  convince  himself  that  none  of  them 
would  be  there  to  see  him,  because  that  would  be  the  worst 
of  all  .  .  .  for  them  to  see. 

He  had  no  watch,  and  tried  to  get  a  look  at  the  driver’s. 
But  the  driver  was  wearing  it  on  the  inside  of  his  wrist.  "I 
don’t  even  feel  like  asking  him,”  he  thought.  "What  good 
would  it  do?  I  suppose  there’ll  be  a  watch  when  I  retire,” 
he  told  himself  as  he  had  a  dozen  times  before,  "a  cruel  gift, 
really,  when  you  get  thinking  about  it.  And  won’t  they 
relish  the  presentation.  I  can  get  around  that,  though.  I 
won’t  go  in  that  day.  And  if  they  send  anybody  out,  all  I 
have  to  do  is  say  ‘thank  you’  and  wait,  and  he’ll  have  to 
leave.  Then  he’ll  go  back  and  tell  them  all  about  it.” 

The  taxi  was  nearly  there.  Strange,  not  much  traffic  this 
morning.  The  taxi  stopped.  He  pushed  some  bills  across  to 
the  driver — "Here,  here,  no  change,” — and  got  out,  glanc¬ 
ing  around,  but  none  of  them  were  in  sight.  Only  a  few 
people  were  hurrying  along  the  sidewalk.  He  must  be  very 
late. 

He  tried  to  hurry.  The  heavy  glass  doors  of  his  office 
building  were  bleak  and  formidable.  He  couldn’t  get  them 
open;  they  seemed  to  be  stuck  somehow.  His  hands  were 
cold  and  sweating.  Didn’t  seem  to  be  anybody  around.  .  .  . 
Then  he  saw  McManus,  the  janitor,  come  around  the  ele¬ 
vators  and  saunter  across  the  lobby.  McManus  stared  at  him 
and  then  opened  one  of  the  doors. 

"The  early  bird  himself,”  McManus  murmured  benignly. 

Keldridge  felt  his  face  growing  hot;  he  was  almost  trem¬ 
bling.  He  ignored  McManus  and  started  for  the  elevators; 
saw  that  they  were  all  standing  open,  empty.  He  turned; 
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McManus  was  watching  him,  startled.  'Til  take  you  up 
if  you  want,”  he  said.  "Or  else  go  ahead  yourself.  Just  don’t 
let  it  stall,  that’s  all.”  McManus  smirked  at  his  own  rhyme. 

"What?”  Keldridge  stopped.  He  stared  up  at  the  lobby 
clock.  Quarter  past — eight.  He  realized  that  his  mouth  was 
half  open,  and  he  shut  it  abruptly.  He  couldn’t  let  Mc¬ 
Manus  know.  "There’d  never  be  an  end,”  he  thought.  "It’s 
what  they’d  always  remember;  I  can  bet  on  that.” 

"Never  mind,”  he  told  McManus  stiffly.  "I’ll  go  up  the 
back  stairs.”  He  knew  he  sounded  condescending;  he  knew 
McManus  was  still  standing  there  looking  after  him  as  he 
went  around  the  elevators  and  along  the  short  hall  to  the 
stairs. 

He  started  up  briskly,  rather  loudly,  in  case  McManus 
was  listening  and  speculating.  His  office  was  on  the  fifth 
floor.  He  climbed  more  slowly.  He’d  go  as  far  as  the 
fourth  landing;  he  could  wait  there  and  try  to  decide  .  .  . 
or  just  wait  there. 

This  could  never  have  happened  to  any  of  the  others,  he 
realized,  all  those  younger,  wiser  men.  Or  if  one  of  them  had 
found  himself  in  the  middle  of  such  a  mistake,  it  would  have 
been  passed  off  as  hilarious,  told  with  great  shoulder-slapping 
and  bellowing:  "Get  this,  this  is  rich!”  They’d  probably  find 
out  anyway,  leave  it  to  them,  but  then  the  story  would  be 
passed  around  surreptitiously  ...  it  was  funnier  that  way, 
wasn’t  it? 

He  stopped  on  the  fourth  landing.  There  was  a  window 
there,  as  on  all  the  landings,  a  window  never  opened,  set 
solidly  in  cement,  its  gray  frame  blistering  with  cracked, 
dusty  paint.  The  dead  daylight  leaped  blankly  at  him,  mak¬ 
ing  his  eyes  twinge. 

He  turned  away,  looked  down  over  the  banisters.  He  was 
breathing  heavily. 
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"Yesterday  upon  the  stair 
I  met  a  man  who  wasn’t  there.  .  .  .” 

The  rhyme  came  to  him  again,  one  he’d  read  some  weeks 
back.  Reciting  it  relentlessly  to  himself  had  become  a  sort 
of  ritual  for  a  while.  But  it  was  no  use;  he  was  too  cynically 
aware  of  his  motives  in  looking  for  a  spell  that  could  ward 
off — that  could  bring  him  to  his  senses;  that  was  what  he 
needed,  wasn’t  it? — make  things  right  again,  let  him  live.  .  .  . 

He  wondered  if  the  alarm  clock  had  gone  off  after  he 
left.  He  could  imagine  it  sounding  all  day  long  through  the 
empty  house;  would  that  use  up  more  electricity?  He  didn’t 
know.  He  tried  to  think  about  something  else.  But  of 
course  it  was  too  late. 

The  fear  which  had  left  him  a  little  during  all  his  rush 
was  all  through  him  now;  he’d  never  be  able  to  shake  it,  he 
never  could;  it  had  come  to  be  his  life,  why  not  admit  it? 
That  was  about  all  he  could  do  about  it,  though;  sometimes 
he  called  it  up  and  wrestled  with  it  for  a  while,  but  he  could 
never  really  throw  it  from  him.  ...  At  any  moment  he 
would  find  himself  paralyzed  again,  his  annihilation  immi¬ 
nent,  and  he  strove  frantically  for  something  to  hold  on  to, 
to  identify  himself  with,  to  keep  his  mind  from  its  obsession, 
so  terrifyingly  uncontrollable. 

They  had  all  been  responsible,  Agnes  and  the  family  and 
every  one  of  them  in  the  office,  mercilessly,  and  they  were 
worse  when  they  knew  he  was  on  to  them,  had  somehow 
seen  that  he  was  watching  them,  for  all  they  tried  to  act  so 
unaware  of  everything  except  what  was  right  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  loud  and  plain.  And  then  they  were  resentful,  because 
they  thought  they  were  being  so  subtle. 

But  he  had  some  cleverness  of  his  own;  he  had  foreseen 
it,  actually,  and  tried  to  keep  it  from  happening,  when  he 
found  himself  the  only  remaining  "senior  employee”  in  that 
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office.  But  he  couldn’t  help  being  an  embarrassment  to 
them  with  his  age  and  hopelessly  impending  retirement.  He 
had  no  future,  that  was  it,  and  everything  had  to  have  a 
future  nowadays.  And  how  that  antagonized  them!  He 
knew  what  was  going  on;  he  had  always  known  it,  but  they 
weren’t  going  to  know  he  did. 

He  had  felt  able  to  ignore  them  in  the  beginning,  but 
after  a  while  pride  prevented  him  from  going  down  to  the 
drugstore  with  them  on  their  coffee  breaks.  He  hadn’t  been 
able  to  force  himself  to  stand  that  any  longer.  He  never 
knew  how  to  talk  with  them.  They  stood  in  their  close 
groups  near  the  counter,  and  he  was  always  on  the  outside 
of  a  group,  smiling  stiffly,  steadily;  then  a  muscle  in  his 
cheek  would  shake,  twitch  ridiculously  .  .  .  and  he  would 
look  at  the  clock  and  see  its  minute  hand  sweeping  around 
so  slowly.  His  withdrawal  from  them  had  been  duly  and 
eagerly  noted,  he  had  felt,  as  he  had  known  it  would  be; 
something  more  for  them  to  discuss. 

Keldridge  looked  out  the  window  again.  It  must  be  get¬ 
ting  on  towards  nine,  he  decided;  more  people  now,  lots  more 
cars  and  trucks.  He  concentrated  on  the  precision-regulated 
progress  of  the  traffic.  "Plenty  of  people  going  plenty  of 
places  to  do  plenty  of  things,”  he  intoned  under  his  breath. 
He  realized  suddenly  that  it  sounded  like  something  his 
mother  would  have  said.  Her  line  exactly. 

She  had  wanted  him  to  be  "outstanding,”  as  far  back  as 
he  could  remember.  So  she  had  started  by  doing  her  best  to 
make  him  conspicuous.  ("You’ll,  have  to  make  your  way, 
you  know”),  and  she  forced  him  through  dozens  of  misera¬ 
ble  performances  designed  to  "impress”  people. 

They  had  been  impressed,  all  right.  One  of  the  first  such 
scenes  had  taken  place  just  after  he  finished  primary  school, 
when  she  decided  he  should  telephone  the  teacher  and  thank 
her  for  a  nice  year.  He  had  balked,  of  course,  in  sick  fright, 
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and  finally  she,  jaw  set  and  eyes  flashing  righteous  scorn, 
had  called  the  teacher  herself,  announcing,  "Richard  has 
something  to  say  to  you.”  Mercifully,  the  teacher  sensed 
his  wretchedness,  did  most  of  the  talking,  and  wished  him 
a  happy  summer.  He  had  hoped  desperately  that  she 
wouldn’t  tell  the  other  teachers.  His  mother  had  to  be  told 
exactly  what  the  teacher  had  said. 

"And  why  didn’t  you  wish  her  a  happy  summer  too? 
What’s  the  matter  with  you?  Don’t  you  want  to  get  any¬ 
where?” 

He  turned  away  from  the  window,  looked  up  the  stair 
well  to  see  whether  anyone  might  be  looking  down  at  him. 
He  hadn’t  heard  anything,  but  you  never  could  tell. 

He  was  wasting  time;  that  was  the  truth.  He  should  be 
planning  the  day,  trying  to  visualize  how  he  would  appear 
to  them,  trying  to  be  prepared  for  their  knowing  about 
what  had  happened  this  morning.  He’d  know  immediately, 
of  course,  if  they  did;  there  was  something  in  the  sudden 
glint  of  an  eye,  the  caught  glance.  .  .  .  He  could  find  out; 
how  oblivious  did  they  think  he  was  anyway? 

This  would  never  have  happened  to  them;  they  wouldn’t 
have  let  it.  They  were  born  all-wise  and  they  knew  just 
what  to  learn  and  people  told  them  things.  They  had  good 
reasons,  always,  plausible  and  prudent.  But  now  it  seemed 
that  his  existence  was  only  for  them;  for  them  he  had  to 
wash  and  brush  and  comb  and  shave  and  walk  before  them 
and  be  perfect.  For  without  them  there  was  nothing  that 
was  at  all.  For  them,  he  told  himself,  was  I  born  and  did  I 
come  into  the  world,  for  them  to  have  and  know  about  with 
correct  and  righteous  knowing. 

"That’s  blasphemy,”  he  reflected,  "and  wouldn’t  they  like 
to  know  I  have  blasphemous  thoughts?  'Get  this  now,  this 
is  rich!’.  .  .  .  They  don’t  know,  though,  and  there’s  plenty 
they  won’t  know,  no  matter  what  they  think.  There  are 
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methods  to  be  used.  And  the  day  will  go  by.  Every  hour 
sixty  minutes;  fill  the  minutes.  If  there’s  always  something 
for  me  to  reach  to  .  .  .  something  I  can  tell  myself  needs 
me  for  completion  .  .  .  that  can  save  me,  a  little  at  a  time.” 

'Til  hear  the  elevators  start;  that’s  how  I’ll  know  they’re 
here.  I  should  be  out  having  breakfast,  that’s  where  I  ought 
to  be;  that’s  where  any  one  of  them  would  have  gone.  But 
I  might  have  to  go  by  McManus  again.  ...  At  noon,  maybe, 
I  can  eat,  if  I  can  be  alone.  Any  place  they  are,  I  won’t  be 
able  to  stop  thinking  they  know.  If  I  sat  down  with  some 
of  them,  that  would  keep  that  many  of  them  from  talking 
then,  I  know,  but  it  would  only  be  that  much  worse  after¬ 
wards.  .  .  .” 

No,  trying  to  eat  with  them  would  be  too  much.  Like 
the  coffee  breaks.  He’d  eaten  with  them  enough  already.  And 
sometimes  they  hardly  looked  up  when  he  came  to  one  of 
their  tables.  After  sitting  down,  he  wondered  whether  he 
should  move  off  to  sit  with  strangers  or  alone.  But  that 
would  be  giving  them  another  topic.  So  he  would  sit  there 
and  eat  quickly  and  leave. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  know  my  role;  they’ve  taught  me.  Act  as  if 
I’m  in  a  big  hurry.  Feel  obliged  to  go  through  that  humili¬ 
ating  performance  of  face-saving  that  condemns  me  all 
the  more.  Amazing  how  fast  I’ve  learned  what’s  expected 
of  me — found  myself  cringing  along  in  the  approved  man- 
ner. 

He  decided  to  smoke  one  cigarette.  There’d  be  time 
enough  for  that.  It  could  be  nauseating  on  an  empty  stom¬ 
ach,  but  even  a  headache  would  be  a  distraction,  make  a 
little  less  important  the  stairs,  the  window,  the  insidious 
silence. 

He  had  almost  finished  the  cigarette  when  there  were 
sounds  from  the  lobby.  Elevator  gates  clashed.  Keldridge 
turned  quietly,  placed  the  lighted  tip  of  the  cigarette  against 
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the  window  pane,  held  it  there  steadily.  He  kept  listening, 
but  watched  only  the  bright  ash.  He  held  it  against  the 
glass  until  his  fingers  felt  the  fire.  He  took  it  away  then, 
and  saw  that  it  hadn’t  left  a  mark. 


Legend  of  the  Glass  Mountain 

Between  dark  night 
And  dawn  of  a  new  day 
Lay  a  village, 

Age-old  sadness  of  seas  in  its  heart, 

Rage  at  the  shadow  of  Glass  Mountain — 

Until  the  day  of  the  stranger. 

Growing  in  darkness . 

Spiraling  sunward 

Step  by  grace,  grace  by  step 

Lighting  a  mirrored  reflection, 

He  ascended . 

To  this  day 

Though  villagers  joy  in  light 
From  Glass  Mountain 

T he  stranger  has  never  returned . 

Barbara  Concannon,  ’58 
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Trends  in  Modern  Opera 

Ellen  Murray,  9 60 

In  RECENT  years,  the  opera  form  has  acquired 
a  new  and  surprising  popularity  with  the  American  popula¬ 
tion  as  a  whole.  Formerly,  a  night  at  the  opera  was  consid¬ 
ered  a  diversion  principally  of  mink-caped  society,  but  with 
the  opening  of  Gian-Carlo  Menotti’s  The  Consul,  a  smash 
hit  on  Broadway  in  1950,  American  cobblers  and  clerks 
joined  their  fur-clad  fellow  citizens  in  the  audience.  True, 
they  were  in  the  second  balcony — but  they  were  there. 

Just  what  constitutes  this  new  lure  that  has  begun  to 
kindle  a  new  enthusiasm  for  the  opera  in  people  from  all 
walks  of  life?  The  answer  to  this  question  necessitates  a 
consideration  of  the  principal  innovations  in  modern  oper¬ 
atic  works.  The  three  outstanding  composers  whose  works 
best  exemplify  contemporary  trends  in  operatic  composition 
are  an  Italian,  Gian-Carlo  Menotti,  a  Frenchman,  Francis 
Poulenc,  and  an  American,  Samuel  Barber. 

The  best-known  of  these  three,  Menotti,  possesses  a  sen¬ 
sitive  feeling  for  poetic  expressiveness  which  permeates  the 
librettos  as  well  as  the  scores  of  his  works.  His  own  specific 
stage  directions  effectively  unite  the  component  parts  into 
what  has  generally  resulted  in  taut  and  exciting  musical 
dramas. 

Menotti’s  operas  are  a  decided  and  obvious  break  from  the 
recitatives  and  arias  of  traditional  opera.  His  purpose  is  to 
present  a  tightly-woven  plot  and  heighten  its  impact  with 
music.  There  are  no  lengthy  prima  donna  arias  to  slacken 
the  pace.  In  The  Saint  of  Bleeker  Street,  every  word,  every 
musical  line,  builds  toward  the  climax.  It  is  readily  under- 
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standable  why  this  composer’s  The  Consul  and  The  Saint 
of  Bleeker  Street  merited  Pulitzer  Prizes. 

But  Menotti  alone  has  not  been  responsible  for  the  change 
of  attitude  toward  opera.  On  December  8,  1957,  the  NBC 
Opera  Company  presented  with  overwhelming  success  a 
television  broadcast  of  Francis  Poulenc’s  Dialogues  of  the 
Carmelites .  As  a  television  presentation,  this  opera  naturally 
received  a  far  wider  acclamation  than  it  could  have  won 
merely  through  stage  performances,  but  the  brilliance  of  the 
opera  was  immediately  obvious  and  undeniable.  Unlike 
Menotti,  and  in  direct  antithesis  to  the  French  tradition  of 
declamation  initiated  by  Debussy,  Poulenc  rejects  the  use  of 
recitative  and  employs  a  score  that  is  musical  throughout. 

The  libretto,  a  play  of  the  same  name  by  Georges  Ber- 
nanos,  lends  itself  admirably  to  Poulenc’s  masterful  setting. 
Considering  the  dual  authorship,  this  successful  synthesis  of 
words  and  music  is  a  most  unusual  accomplishment.  Poul¬ 
enc’s  evocative  score  considerably  augments  the  dramatic 
impact  of  the  moving  story  of  several  Carmelite  martyrs 
who  died  during  the  French  Revolution.  He  handles  the 
profundity  of  the  operatic  subject  with  delicacy  and  sin¬ 
cerity,  and  has  achieved  a  tour  de  force  in  today’s  field  of 
operatic  creativity.  As  Winthrop  Sargent,  music  critic  for 
the  New  Yorker  wrote: 

[Dialogues  of  the  Carmelites  is]  an  opera  in  the  grand  tradition 

and,  I  suspect,  one  of  the  real  masterpieces  of  our  era. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  popular  and  successful  opera 
Vanessa  premiered  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Its 
composer,  Samuel  Barber,  is  a  former  violinist  for  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Previously  recognized  as  a 
symphonic  composer,  Barber  is  one  of  the  first  Americans  to 
take  an  active  interest  in  musical  dramatic  composition  and 
meet  with  a  notable  degree  of  success. 
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His  opera  Vanessa ,  despite  its  questionable  theme,  has 
several  very  noteworthy  qualities.  The  score  breathes  forth 
a  haunting  beauty  that  pervades  the  entire  presentation. 
Brief  arias,  sometimes  tender,  sometimes  gripping,  and 
always  lyrical,  merge  naturally  with  chant-like  recitatives. 
Gian-Carlo  Menotti,  the  librettist,  has  fashioned  a  libretto 
which  is  an  excellent  vehicle  for  the  poetic  insight  of  the 
true  Menotti  tradition.  It  is,  therefore,  especially  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  the  plot  itself  seems  somewhat  crude  and 
undeserving  of  the  masterful  musical  setting  it  has  received. 

The  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  well  aware  of  the 
artistry  of  the  Vanessa  score  and  libretto,  has  incorporated 
it  into  their  repertoire.  This  is  highly  significant,  in  as  much 
as  it  is  the  first  opera  written  by  an  American  composer  to 
merit  that  distinction. 

After  years  of  sterility  in  the  operatic  field,  America  is 
finally  taking  a  vital  interest  in  the  works  of  living  com¬ 
posers,  both  native-born  and  foreign.  The  increase  in  the 
frequency  of  operatic  productions  both  in  the  theater  and 
on  television  is  greatly  encouraging.  If  the  future  develop¬ 
ment  continues  at  the  present  rate,  America  will  soon  be 
able  to  hold  her  own  with  other  nations  of  the  world  in  the 
promotion  and  performance  of  modern  opera. 
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It  Does  Matter 

Madge  Devereux,  ’59 

ffT 

I’LL  hold  him.  Honest,  Pa,  give  me  a  chance! 
I  can  cool  him  down,”  little  Joe  Washington  cried  as  he 
followed  his  father  around  the  shed. 

Charlie  Washington  kept  on  walking,  his  shoes  brown 
with  track  dust.  "Hush,  boy,  there’s  an  art  to  this  here  cool¬ 
ing  down.  You  gotta  know  just  how  to  do  it.  Here,  horse.” 
He  stopped  to  straighten  the  plaid  blanket  that  covered  the 
sweating  horse.  "And  get  around  here  on  this  side,  boy. 
Mr.  Wonderful  will  kick  your  pants  off.  He’s  a  smart  one. 
Ain’t  you,  fella?”  Charlie  crooned  as  he  led  the  chestnut 
colt  around. 

Little  Joe  sat  down  on  a  tack  box  and  surveyed  the  situ¬ 
ation.  As  in  every  barn,  trainers  and  exercising  boys  were 
cooling  off  the  horses,  cleaning  the  stalls  and  hosing  down 
the  sheds.  Joe  watched  as  a  trainer  wrapped  gauze  around  a 
big  roan’s  leg.  The  horse  snickered,  and  Joe  smelled  the 
stinging  odor  of  liniment. 

All  along  the  barn,  the  horses  stuck  their  heads  out  of  the 
stalls  like  curious  children.  The  air  was  rich  with  all  the 
smells  Joe  liked,  the  earth-smell  of  the  dirt  floor,  the  odors 
of  liniment,  horses  and  hay.  He  scooped  up  a  handful  of 
oats  from  the  pail  on  the  tack  box  and  slowly  let  it  fall 
back  into  the  red  and  white  pail,  Mr.  Wonderful’s  pail. 

Two  trainers,  stop  watches  in  hand,  came  into  the  barn. 
"Say,  Joe!”  said  the  taller  of  the  two  as  he  ran  his  hand 
through  Joe’s  kinky  hair.  "Have  you  been  eating  chocolate 
bits  again?  You  look  like  a  Hershey  bar!” 

The  other  one  laughed.  "Now  Mike,  that  boy  just  don’t 
wash,  I  tell  you.” 
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They  went  around  to  the  other  side  of  the  shed.  Joe  heard 
them  talking  to  his  father. 

"How’s  the  big  boy,  Charlie?” 

"Well,  sir,  I  tell  you,  this  horse  is  going  to  run.  Now  you 
know  I  seldom  says  that,  Mr.  Blake.  But  he’s  sound;  I  can 
tell.” 

Joe  heard  his  father  slap  the  horse’s  muscular  flanks  as  if 
to  prove  his  point.  The  trainer  said  something  else,  and 
Charlie  laughed. 

Charlie  came  around  leading  the  chestnut.  He  was  still 
grinning,  and  Joe  noticed  how  white  his  teeth  looked  against 
his  dark  skin.  Charlie  took  Mr.  Wonderful  into  his  stall. 

"Get  in  here,  boy,  and  we’ll  brush  up  a  Derby  winner.” 

Joe  patted  the  horse  and  let  it  nuzzle  his  shoulder.  His 
father  began  to  brush  the  horse.  Joe  brushed  a  few  strokes 
and  then  patted  the  horse,  all  the  while  crooning  to  him. 
For  the  past  four  summers,  ever  since  he’d  been  big  enough 
to  stay  out  of  the  way,  Joe  had  spent  every  stray  moment 
at  the  track  with  his  father.  He  loved  it,  but  somehow  he 
didn’t  want  to  be  an  exercising  boy  like  Charlie. 

"Come  on  boy,  brush!  What  did  you  think  I  brought 
you  for?” 

Joe  began  to  brush  the  horse.  "Pa,  I  saw  Mr.  Blake.” 

"Yeah.” 

"Pa.”  He  stopped  brushing  and  sat  down  on  the  floor  of 
the  stall.  "Pa,  about  Mr.  Blake  and  you  and  me.  .  .  .” 

"Now,  what  about  it?”  The  older  Negro  kept  brushing 
the  horse. 

"Pa,  I  always  wondered  how  come  we  ain’t  white  like 
Mr.  Blake.” 

Charlie  went  on  brushing.  He  chuckled,  "Well,  boy, 
that’s  a  silly  question.  Ain’t  you  figured  that  out  yet?  How 
you  gonna  cool  this  here  horse  off  if  you  can’t  figure  these 
things  out?” 
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The  boy  stood  up  and  kicked  at  the  straw.  ”1  ain’t  gonna 
cool  no  horses.” 

"Well,  in  that  case  .  .  .  now  hush,  boy,  and  I’ll  tell  you 
all  about  it.  It’s  as  simple  as,  well  it’s  as  simple  as  these 
horses,”  Charlie  declared  in  a  pleased  tone.  "Now  lookit, 
this  here  horse  is  a  chestnut.  Mr.  Martin  own  a  big  roan  and 
that  fancy  woman  over  there  own  that  big  black  colt.  Now 
comes  the  Derby  and  all  these  horses  gonna  run,  the  chest¬ 
nut,  the  roan  and  the  black.  It  don’t  make  no  difference. 
An’  one  of  them  is  gonna  win,  not  ’cause  he’s  a  roan,  or  a 
chestnut,  but  just  ’cause  he  can  run.  So,  boy,  it’s  just  like 
that.  It  just  don’t  matter.  You  see?” 

Joe  nodded  and  laid  his  face  against  the  cool  wood  of  the 
stall  walls.  He  gulped,  and  a  huge  lump  settled  in  his  throat. 

Charlie  had  finished  brushing,  and  he  began  to  grease  the 
chestnut’s  hoof. 

"See,”  Charlie  said  again,  "it  don’t  matter.  Just  like  these 
horses.” 

Joe  turned  away  from  the  wall  suddenly.  He  gave  the 
chestnut  a  push.  "It  does  matter!”  he  shouted,  and  ran  out 
of  the  stall. 
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Of  Humor 


Ellen  Kelly,  ’60 

THE  ability  to  laugh  is  that  invaluable  gift  of 
nature  which  enables  a  stricken  man  to  smile  and  aids  a 
broken  man  in  reconstructing  the  pieces  of  his  existence. 
Laughter  is  the  constant  companion  of  hope,  a  present  from 
Pandora’s  box  of  misery.  Laughter  is  the  fraternal  twin  of 
humor. 

Humor  is  a  gift  of  God;  it  resides  in  a  word,  a  gesture, 
a  pause.  Humor  holds  the  mirror  up  to  life  and  shows  us 
the  comedy  in  error;  it  bridges  the  gap  between  man  and 
perfection  by  purging  our  flaws. 

My  favorite  form  of  humor  might  be  classified  as  the 
familiar.  This  type  has  for  its  themes  the  portrayal  of 
some  delightful  or  touching  characteristic  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  social  or  ethnic  group,  or  it  may  be  an  idiomatically  in¬ 
triguing  version  of  some  bit  of  timely  philosophy.  Such 
humor  is  at  its  best,  of  course,  when  presented  through  the 
eyes  of  an  individual  whose  anecdotes  are  prompted  by  a 
strong  personal  relationship  to  the  subject. 

Critics  of  this  comedy  claim  that  its  form  is  of  a  nebu¬ 
lous  character,  losing  its  ability  to  secure  a  response  when 
the  subject  matter  is  no  longer  popular.  In  defense  of  my 
preference,  I  hasten  to  cite  the  works  of  Aristophanes, 
Shakespeare,  and  Mark  Twain.  Their  wit,  although  typical 
of  their  respective  eras,  has  not  ceased  to  amuse;  it  has  an 
all-time  appeal.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  that  an  intrinsic 
element  of  humor  is  universality. 

Actually,  the  essence  of  humor  defies  description;  it  can 
be  placed,  exemplified,  and  cited,  but  strictly  speaking,  it 
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cannot  be  defined.  Perhaps  the  best  one  can  say  is  that 
humor  is  the  element  of  life  that  enables  a  person  to  look 
without  flinching  at  the  past;  it  is  the  strengthening  elixir 
of  the  future. 

To  be  genuine,  humor  must  be  kind.  The  tragedy  of 
modern  taste  lies  in  the  inability  to  discern  between  humor 
and  cruelty.  This  fault  is  the  result  of  a  trend  towards  the 
"slapstick,”  that  which  the  Greeks  termed  low  comedy.  A 
man  slipping  on  a  banana  peel  is  the  classic  example  of  an 
attempt  to  rouse  laughter  at  the  sight  of  misfortune.  Con¬ 
ditioned  to  this  type  of  "comedy,”  modern  man’s  sensitivity 
to  humor  has  become  obtuse. 

In  order  to  bestow  a  gift,  the  Almighty  must  possess  it 
first,  and  in  the  highest  degree.  Humor  in  God  is  infinite 
kindness. 


Yellow  Mood 

Laughter  is  a  yellow  mood , 

Rippling  through  the  grey  thud 
Of  humdrum , 

A  quick-caught ,  soon  forgot  yellow 
Flash . 

Love  is  deep — 

Wisdom  wonder . 

But  laughter  is  a  yellow  mood , 

Sweet  spring-spurt  of  mirth 
Sudden  spark  of  quick  frivolity 
In  a  winter -tone  world  of  old. 

Madge  Devereux,  ’ 59 
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An  American  Metaphysical 

Poet 

Patricia  Quinn ,  ’58 

A  CURRENT  approach  to  the  work  of  the 
American  poet  Wallace  Stevens  is  the  attempt  to  evaluate 
it  as  metaphysical  poetry,  or  at  least  as  poetry  having  certain 
metaphysical  characteristics.  This  approach  has  implicit 
difficulties,  of  course,  for  as  Eliot  has  pointed  out,  meta¬ 
physical  poetry  is  difficult  to  define;  hence  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  which  poets  consciously  practice  metaphysical 
techniques.  This  analysis  of  Stevens’  work  is,  therefore, 
based  on  one  definite  aspect  of  metaphysical  poetry,  that  of 
metaphysical  wit. 

Stevens  is  grappling  primarily  with  the  intellectual  prob¬ 
lem  of  reality,  its  nature,  and  its  causes.  He  attempts  a 
poetic  resolution  through  the  use  of  what  Eliot  terms  meta¬ 
physical  wit,  which  has  been  defined  as  "a  tough  reasonable¬ 
ness  beneath  a  slight  lyric  grace.” 

The  lyrical  quality  of  metaphysical  poetry  is  a  seldom- 
discussed  but  integral  aspect  which  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  Such  lyric  grace  is  an  immediately  obvious  quality 
of  earlier  metaphysical  poets  such  as  Donne: 

Goe,  and  catche  a  falling  starre, 

Get  with  child  a  mandrake  roote, 

Tell  me,  where  all  past  yeares  are, 

Or  who  cleft  the  Divel’s  foot. 

Stevens  describes  the  lyrical  qualities  of  his  own  writing 
as  "the  essential  gaudiness  of  poetry.”  This  can  easily  be 
observed  in  "The  Silver  Plough-Boy”: 
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A  black  figure  dances  in  a  black  field. 

It  seizes  a  sheet,  from  the  ground,  from 
a  bush,  as  if  spread  there  by  some 
wash-woman  for  the  night. 

It  wraps  the  sheet  around  its  body,  until 
the  black  figure  is  silver. 

It  dances  down  a  furrow,  in  the  early  light, 
back  of  a  crazy  plow,  the  green  blades 
following. 

How  soon  the  silver  fades  in  the  dust!  How 
soon  the  black  figure  slips  from  the 
wrinkled  sheet! 

How  softly  the  sheet  falls  to  the  ground! 

It  is  likewise  manifested  in  his  purposeful  rhythm: 

She  sang  beyond  the  genius  of  the  sea 

The  water  never  formed  to  mind  or  voice  .  .  . 

and  in  his  repetition  and  alliteration: 

Made  constant  cry,  caused  constantly  a  cry  .  .  . 

and  also  in  his  internal  rhyme: 

It  may  be  that  in  all  his  phrases  stirred 
The  grinding  water  and  the  grasping  wind 
But  it  was  she  and  not  the  sea  we  heard. 

When  one  focuses  his  attention  on  Stevens’  philosophic 
thought,  he  may  be  tempted  to  conclude  that  Stevens’  pri¬ 
mary  function  is  that  of  philosopher,  not  poet.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  Stevens  is  a  poet;  in  presenting  philosophic  or  poetic 
reality  he  employs  figures  and  images  and  thereby  achieves 
harmonict .  He  is  not  merely  a  lyricist  in  the  nineteenth- 
century  tradition,  but  an  intellectual  poet,  called  by  some 
an  intellectual  lyricist.  Stevens’  expression  of  reality  may  be 
divided  into  his  three  most  recurrent  themes:  the  relation  of 
the  artist  to  his  environment;  the  relation  of  imagination  to 
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reality;  and  the  problem  of  belief,  in  its  metaphysical  and 
theological  aspects. 

We  arrive  now  at  the  factor  of  "reasonableness”  in 
Stevens’  poetry.  It  is  a  "passionate,  paradoxical  reasoning,” 
which  was  introduced  into  English  verse  by  Donne.  Poeti¬ 
cally,  it  is  seen  in  the  simple,  direct,  often  monosyllabic  dic¬ 
tion  employed  first  by  Donne  and  now  by  Stevens. 

This  underlying  "reasonableness”  also  reveals  certain 
philosophic  influences.  The  influence  of  Plato  can  be  ob¬ 
served  in  Stevens’  presentation  of  the  relation  of  imagination 
to  reality:  the  imagination  searches  for  an  ideal  form,  and 
poetry  attempts  to  give  this  ideal  form  concrete  reality. 

The  influence  of  Hegel  is  more  readily  apparent.  The 
most  obvious  Hegelian  influence  on  Stevens  is  the  theory 
of  the  dialectical  triad:  an  idea  evolves  in  the  mind  through 
a  process  of  thesis,  antithesis,  and  synthesis.  In  Stevens’ 
three-part  "The  Poems  of  Our  Climate,”  the  presentation 
(of  perfection)  is  followed  immediately  by  a  contrast  (of 
evil  or  imperfection) ,  and  the  imagination  then  achieves  a 
synthesis  or  yoking  of  the  two.  Stevens  often  changes  the 
order  of  the  process,  and  the  antithesis  is  presented  before 
the  thesis.  The  most  important  part,  however,  is  the  synthe¬ 
sis,  for  it  often  results  in  the  construction  of  a  new  and 
more  adequate  form. 

The  more  proximate  literary  influences  on  Stevens  are 
those  of  the  symbolists  or  imagists,  yet  the  most  significant 
influence  would  seem  to  be  the  metaphysical.  The  most 
characteristic  element  of  metaphysical  poetry  is  the  use  of 
the  conceit,  a  forced  metaphor  and  exaggerated  phrase 
which  yokes  together  two  dissimilar  objects.  In  "Asides  on 
the  Oboe,”  for  example,  Stevens  presents  man  as  a  human 
globe.  In  "The  Glass  of  Water,”  Stevens  uses  the  extended 
conceit  in  comparing  the  source  of  ideas  to  a  glass  of  water. 

In  "The  Emperor  of  Ice  Cream,”  Stevens  connects  the  idea 
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of  ice  cream  with  illusion,  saying  that  the  only  real  existence 
lies  in  the  power  of  the  imagination:  "The  only  emperor  is 
the  emperor  of  ice  cream.,,  In  this  poem  one  also  finds  the 
metaphysical  characteristic  of  an  abrupt  beginning:  "Call 
the  roller  of  big  cigars.”  This  poem  demonstrates  the  meta¬ 
physical  interest  in  intellectual  phraseology — the  utilization 
of  simple  words  in  an  involved  sentence  structure,  often 
resulting  in  an  apparent  contradiction.  In  the  lines 

Let  be  be  finale  of  seem 

The  only  emperor  is  the  emperor  of  ice  cream  — 

there  are  two  possible  meanings:  let  that  which  is  put  an 
end  to  that  which  seems,  or,  take  whatever  seems  to  be  as 
really  existing.  Considering  Stevens5  underlying  philosophy 
and  the  context  of  the  poem,  the  latter  interpretation  seems 
the  more  plausible.  "Finale55  here  does  not  have  its  usual 
significance  of  end,  but  rather  connotes  a  synthesis  or  sum¬ 
mation,  as  in  the  finale  of  a  musical  production. 

Stevens,  however,  is  not  purely  metaphysical.  If  he  were, 
one  would  have  little  difficulty  in  understanding  him  after 
the  comprehension  of  his  basic  images  and  conceits.  Stevens5 
poems  appear  obscure  chiefly  when  a  reader  attempts  to 
superimpose  a  single  form  of  criticism  on  Stevens  and  evalu¬ 
ate  him  wholly  as  a  lyricist,  or  as  a  metaphysical  poet,  or  as 
a  philosopher.  His  poetry  presents  a  combination  form, 
showing  both  consistency  and  diversity  regarding  these  three 
characteristics,  and  as  a  result  his  poetry  must  be  criticized 
as  a  combination  form.  The  one  consistently  unifying  ele¬ 
ment  in  this  combination  form  is  the  presence  of  meta¬ 
physical  wit,  which  combines  the  lyrical  and  reasonable 
elements. 

In  evaluating  Stevens5  poetry,  one  should  be  well  aware 
that  attempting  to  "translate55  each  word  will  not,  of  itself, 
produce  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  poetry.  If  one  un- 
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demands  the  basic  image  or  conceit,  and  can  see  at  least 
some  of  the  means  Stevens  uses  to  carry  out  his  image,  much 
of  the  seeming  obscurity  of  his  poetry  will  disappear.  Any 
remaining  obscurity  is  the  result  of  Stevens’  presentation  of 
a  problem  which  is  impossible  to  solve  adequately  for 
everyone. 


Psalm 

Suzanne  M.  McGowan ,  ’58 


In  gladness ,  I  will  stand  still. 

The  land  slowly  awakens — quickens  to  abrupt  haste 
By  which  it  will  be  scattered ,  and  shaken . 

And  the  broum  stubbornness  of  the  wasted  land 
Will  shape  my  soul  to  strength — and  a  gradual  joy . 

Exulting ,  I  will  lift  my  voice  to  the  imponderable  sun . 
Over  the  dissolute  terrain ,  over  the  jagged  rubble  heaps, 
my  praise  will  soar, 

And  I  will  not  falter  in  the  winds,  or  in  the  pulsant  storms 
Which  cleave  the  earth  in  two. 

1  will  lift  my  frail  humanity  and  be  glad,  for  I  am  not  con¬ 
founded, 

And  my  voice  will  halt ,  even  grow  hoarse  in  my  praising . 

I  will  be  glad  I  am  finite;  my  hands,  forcing  Beauty  from 
the  stubborn  mire 
Will  not  be  thwarted. 

I  will  rejoice  in  my  being;  in  my  shrill  cry,  the  earth  will 
be  renewed, 

And  my  rejoicing  will  be  fearless 
In  the  chasmed  silence  of  Eternity . 
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John  Henry  Newman  —  A 
T wentieth- Century  A ppraisal 

During  her  first  year  of  college,  the  Emmanuel  stu¬ 
dent  becomes  acquainted  with  The  Uses  of  Knowledge, 
an  exposition  of  Newman’s  philosophical  concept  of  the 
liberal  education .  Later,  in  literature  courses,  the  student 
gains  an  appreciation  of  the  literary  and  oratorical  artistry 
of  the  great  Churchman . 

Newman:  His  Life  and  Spirituality,  an  excellent  recent 
study  of  Newman’s  inner  life,  is  reviewed  in  the  Current 
Books  section  of  this  issue,  and  should  prove  most  helpful 
to  those  interested  in  further  study  of  the  man  and  his  in¬ 
tellectual  apostolate .  Ethos  recommends  the  following  three 
papers  as  enlightening  evaluations  of  Newman’s  contribution 
to  his  own  age  and  to  ours . 

Newman  and  the  Dignity  of 

Man 

O  Lord,  how  wonderful  in  depths  and  heights 
But  most  in  man,  how  wonderful  Thou  art! 

( The  Dream  of  Gerontius) 

OuRS  is  not  an  age  of  intrinsic  values.  Seldom 
do  we  consider  an  object  of  thought  as  a  treasure  precisely 
because  it  is  a  thought.  Today  most  concepts  are  valued 
because  of  their  extrinsic  worth  or  their  disposition  to  be 
applied  to  a  further  object  of  physical  or  spiritual  good.  We 
do  not  live  in  an  era  of  contemplation;  we  live  in  an  era  of 
application.  Education  has  not  escaped  this  spirit  of  appli- 
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cation — nor  should  it.  But  in  considering  Newman’s  dis¬ 
courses  Knowledge  Its  Own  End  and  Knowledge  Viewed  in 
Relation  to  Learning ,  we  must  overcome  the  prejudice  of 
current  opinion  and  become  engrossed  entirely  in  our 
nature.  We  must,  as  it  were,  strip  ourselves  of  every  other 
consideration  except  our  humanity.  For  Newman  is  ad¬ 
dressing  his  ideas  strictly  to  our  humanity;  he  is  thinking  as 
a  humanist. 

Newman’s  insistence  upon  knowledge  for  the  sake  of 
knowledge  imbues  his  theory  of  education  with  its  distinctly 
human  flavor.  His  reliance  upon  our  natural  desire  and 
ability  simply  to  know  marks  Newman  as  a  devotee  at  the 
shrine  of  humanity.  He  proposes  a  theory  of  education 
which  is  radically  opposed  to  Socrates’  concept  of  the 
philosopher  as  the  virtuous  man,  to  Schopenhauer’s  principle 
of  creative  activity,  and  to  Rousseau’s  idea  of  the  naturally 
good  man.  Nor  is  his  theory  in  complete  accord  with  the 
contemporary  views  of  the  goal  of  a  liberal  education.  He 
proposes  the  end  of  a  liberal  education  to  be  an  "enlarge¬ 
ment  of  mind”  or  "a  habit  of  mind  .  .  .  which  lasts  through 
life,  of  which  the  attributes  are  freedom,  equitableness, 
calmness,  moderation,  and  wisdom”;  an  end  to  be  reached 
by  considering  liberal  knowledge — as  opposed  to  servile  or 
useful  knowledge — as  the  proper  subject  of  a  university 
education. 

For  Newman,  a  university  should  be  the  terminus  of  a 
deep,  meandering  river  which  draws  its  waters  from  the 
countless  tributaries  of  man’s  past  achievements  and  his 
future  aspirations.  It  should  be  a  reservoir  for  the  purest 
streams  of  humanity  from  which  a  man  can  drink  long, 
cooling  draughts  to  refresh  and  enrich  his  nature.  Its 
mingled  waters  should  be  indicative  of  its  primary  func¬ 
tion:  to  present  truth  as  it  exists — as  a  unit  or  whole. 

Newman’s  insistence  upon  the  unity  of  truth  again  re- 
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fleets  his  sense  of  reverence  for  man.  For  to  grasp  the  unity 
of  truth  there  is  the  necessity  of  seeing 

.  .  .  many  things  at  once  as  one  whole,  of  referring  them  severally 
to  their  true  place  in  the  universal  system,  of  understanding  their 
respective  values,  and  determining  their  mutual  dependence. 

This  ability  to  synthesize  and  to  relate  is  a  unique  quality 
of  our  intellect,  and  upon  this  singular  power  or  human 
nature  we  must  depend  to  strive  for  the  ever-receding  hori¬ 
zon  of  intellectual  excellence. 

Newman’s  resolute  belief  in  seeking  knowledge  for  its  own 
sake,  his  statement  of  the  unity  of  truth,  and  his  confidence 
in  the  vast  philosophical  capacity  of  human  nature  can 
never  become  irrelevant  to  any  profound  view  of  educa¬ 
tion,  simply  because  our  interest  in  our  own  nature  can 
never  be  exhausted.  He  re-affirms  in  his  educational  theory 
the  personal  experience  of  every  human  being:  the  integrity 
of  human  nature.  He  offers,  out  of  reverence  for  our  being, 
a  theory  which  aims  at  the  general  cultivation  of  the  mind 

I  through  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  as  an  end  in  itself. 

Ann  Agnew,  9 59 

The  Infidelity  of  the  Future 

On  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  St.  Bernard’s  Seminary 
at  Olton,  October  2,  1873,  John  Henry  Newman  preached 
a  sermon  entitled  The  Infidelity  of  the  Future,  an  address 
of  remarkable  interest.  Unpublished  until  1956,  it  shows 
Newman’s  prescience  on  a  subject  which  had  come  to  haunt 
him — the  growth  of  unbelief — and  is  an  excellent  illustra¬ 
tion  both  of  Newman’s  Catholic  thought  and  his  literary 
style. 

Intended  for  the  opening  of  Bishop  Ullathorne’s  diocesan 
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seminary,  this  brief  sermon  treats  the  subject  of  seminaries 
profoundly  and  intimately,  declaring  that  the  direct  reason 
for  the  institution  of  seminaries  for  the  education  of  the 
clergy  is  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  truth  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation.  Newman  stresses  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  simple  unity,  the  perfect  understanding  between 
the  members  and  the  Head,  so  that 

.  .  .  the  sacred  ministers  of  the  Church  are  made  true  representa¬ 
tives  of  their  Bishop  when  they  are  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the 
Christian  people,  because  they  come  from  one  centre  of  education 
and  from  the  tutelage  of  one  head. 

Newman  was  acutely  aware  that  a  time  of  widespread 
infidelity  was  approaching,  and  the  greater  part  of  this 
sermon  contains  grim  forebodings  about  the  speed  of  the 
future  course  of  infidelity.  Proceeding  calmly  and  logically, 
he  advances  several  reasons  why  infidelity  is  to  be  a  special 
plague  of  his  time.  Newman  recognized  the  service  which 
various  religious  sects  had  rendered  the  Catholic  Church  in 
defending  and  asserting  various  religious  beliefs,  sheltering 
the  true  Church  from  the  assaults  of  those  who  believed  less 
than  themselves  or  nothing  at  all.  Hence  he  was  seriously 
perturbed  by  the  prevalent  increase  of  scepticism  and  utili¬ 
tarian  philosophy,  for  at  that  time,  Anglican  leaders  of 
the  Broad  Church  were  trying  to  harmonize  their  beliefs 
with  the  sceptical  trend  by  dropping  or  qualifying  literal 
interpretations  of  Christian  dogmas. 

Further  disadvantages,  Newman  felt,  would  come  from 
the  increasing  numbers  of  Protestants  and  therefore  of  anti- 
Catholic  influence  in  his  country.  Antagonistic  Protestants 
would  naturally  exercise  suspicious  curiosity  towards  any 
scandal  which  might  arise.  Because  of  the  tendency  of  the 
age  to  divorce  reason  and  faith  as  completely  incompati¬ 
ble,  misconceptions  concerning  the  revealed  religion  would 
prevail.  Newman  decries  the  root  of  all  these  falsehoods  as 
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infidelity,  the  tenet  that  proof  of  knowledge  can  only  be 
found  in  reason  and  that  faith  is  not  based  on  any  proof. 

Newman  therefore  sets  himself  to  demonstrate  the  intelli¬ 
gent  foundation  for  belief.  His  remedy  for  infidelity  is  the 
free  and  genuine  intellectual  discipline  of  the  seminary.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  controversy  is  not  the  only  answer  for  the 
young  priest  about  to  face  living  objectors;  it  must  be 
combined  with  the  habit  of  feeling  that  one  is  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  God,  the  essence  of  that  ecclesiastical  spirit  which 
seminaries  exist  to  create.  As  always,  Newman  is  especially 
convincing  in  his  concluding  sentences: 

A  clear,  consistent  idea  of  revealed  truth  cannot  be  found  outside 
the  Catholic  Church.  Consistency,  completeness,  is  a  persuasive 
argument  for  a  system’s  being  true. 

Newman’s  expressive  style  is  that  of  an  intellectual  who 
had  found  his  place  in  English  Roman  Catholicism.  New¬ 
man’s  concentration  on  a  single  message  and  his  very  earnest 
sincerity  make  him  a  master  of  sermon  eloquence.  His 
precise  and  deliberate  advance  from  one  thought  to  another 
constitutes  the  essence  of  his  simplicity  and  directness.  In 
speaking  of  the  causes  of  the  special  peril  of  the  time,  infi¬ 
delity,  he  executes  a  feat  in  definition  and  distinction. 
Adapting  himself  to  the  minds  of  the  seminarians  he  is 
addressing,  he  adopts  an  unmannered  informality.  When 
quoting  St.  Ignatius’  analogy  of  the  perfect  harmony  of 
the  harp,  he  succeeds  in  vividly  portraying  the  essential 
unity  of  the  priesthood. 

Newman’s  style  is  clear,  yet  at  the  same  time,  profound; 
it  is  personal  and  direct;  challenging  and  delightful.  Clear, 
concise,  and  to  the  point,  Newman  has  attained  the  height 
of  stylistic  eloquence  in  this  sermon. 

Suzanne  M.  Sweeney ,  9  59 
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The  Parting  of  Friends 

The  effectiveness  of  Newman’s  sermon  The  Parting  of 
Friends  springs  from  the  decorum  of  subject  matter  and 
tone.  Newman  reveals  an  ordering  of  his  material  in  the 
way  he  employs  the  occasion  of  the  sermon  as  an  arresting 
introduction  to  the  main  theme  of  his  talk.  By  projecting 
himself  and  the  reader  to  the  universal,  instead  of  dwelling 
on  the  particular,  Newman  has  produced  an  artistic  literary 
work,  rather  than  a  muddle  of  saccharine  emotion. 

The  ostensible  reason  for  the  sermon,  delivered  September 
25,  1843,  a  week  after  he  had  formally  resigned  from  Saint 
Mary’s,  was  the  anniversary  of  the  chapel’s  consecration. 
The  simplicity  of  the  statement,  "It  was  a  glad  time  when 
we  first  met  here  .  .  .  ,”  connotes  an  emotion  too  intense 
to  be  sustained.  Newman  wisely  moves  into  Scripture  to 
explain  further  the  appropriateness  of  this  occasion  for  say¬ 
ing  goodbye. 

No  doubt  the  emotion  was  still  too  intense  to  be  expressed 
in  his  own  words.  Whatever  the  case,  his  decision  to 
".  .  .  shelter  (himself)  under  its  (Scripture’s)  shadow  . .  .  ,” 
contributes  much  to  the  sermon  as  literature.  When  New¬ 
man,  paraphrasing  Scripture,  says: 

We  have  kept  the  feast  heretofore  with  merry  hearts;  we  have  kept 
it  seven  full  years  until  'a  perfect  end’;  now  let  us  keep  it,  even 
though  in  haste,  and  with  bitter  herbs.  .  . 

he  manifests  an  instinct  for  aptness,  his  inherent  ability  to 
attain  perfection  in  effective  expression. 

The  greater  part  of  the  sermon  is  comprised  of  scriptural 
allusions  to  Biblical  characters.  The  artistic  selectivity  em¬ 
ployed  in  choosing  these  becomes  more  apparent  the  more 
closely  they  are  studied.  It  is  a  great  temptation  to  quote 
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all  of  these  in  detail,  and  let  them  speak  for  themselves,  but 
expediency  permits  only  a  recapitulation.  Biblical  figures 
cited  include:  Jacob,  who  kept  feast  before  he  parted  from 
his  loved  ones  into  a  strange  land;  "the  perplexed  Naomi, 
torn  with  contrary  feelings  .  .  .  who  sorrowed  more  for 
Orpah’s  sake  than  for  her  own”;  and  Paul,  who  bade  farewell 
to  whole  churches  never  to  see  them  again.  Finally,  New¬ 
man  subordinates  all  these  instances  as 

.  .  .  but  memorials  and  tokens  of  the  Son  of  man,  when  His  work 

and  His  labor  were  coming  to  an  end.  .  .  . 

The  Apologia  further  supports  the  theory  that  Newman 
felt  compelled  to  rely  on  Scripture  to  express  his  sorrow. 
Part  III,  which  contains  reflections  on  this  period  (1841- 
1845)  written  twenty  years  later,  poignantly  echoes  his 
love  for  Saint  Mary’s  and  his  unhappiness  in  leaving.  As  he 
said  of  Naomi  in  the  sermon,  she  experienced  pain  of  a 
wound,  not  of  yearning  regret.  But  it  was  still  pain.  In 
view  of  this,  it  seems  unlikely  that  he  would  have  been  capa¬ 
ble  of  expressing  the  pain  of  his  wound  in  his  own  words. 

The  predominantly  solemn  tone,  with  its  suggestion 
of  someone  holding  the  reins,  but  in  danger  of  losing 
his  grip,  serves  to  illustrate  the  guiding  norm  which  saved 
Newman  from  falling  into  emotionalism.  The  formal  ap¬ 
proach  provides  the  necessary  leaning  post  for  the  emotion¬ 
ally-charged  material,  while  the  infrequency  of  Newman’s 

!  direct  voice  makes  its  use  more  effective,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  gives  an  idea  of  how  strongly  he  really  felt. 

In  The  Farting  of  Friends ,  Newman  has  portrayed  the 
particular  both  universally  and  brilliantly.  Many  people 
have  parted  from  friends,  but  few  with  more  moving  elo¬ 
quence. 

Ann  Marie  Joyce ,  ’59 
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Literature  as  Diplomacy? 

Tl  HE  greatest  challenge  in  analyzing  a  realistic 
contemporary  novel  seems  to  be  in  determining  whether  or 
not  it  succeeds  in  presenting  the  "totality”  of  life.  We  con¬ 
demn  that  which  we  term  an  author’s  unnecessary  concen¬ 
tration  on  the  sordid  aspects  of  human  experience.  We 
evince  equal  disgust  at  the  sentimental,  over-zealous,  too- 
idealized  types  of  fiction.  We  are  anxious  for  truly  realistic 
stories,  genuine  life  situations.  There  is  little  doubt  in  our 
minds  as  to  what  is  convincing  in  our  literature — and  this  is 
the  crux  of  a  most  provocative  problem  which  has  appeared 
in  certain  reviews  of  this  year’s  best-selling  novels. 

There  has  recently  arisen  one  particularly  conspicuous 
type  of  criticism  in  regard  to  some  fictitious  characters.  A 
few  critics  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  an  author 
presents  to  the  public  a  disagreeable  character  who  professes 
some  definite  religious  creed,  that  author  is  to  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  giving  a  deliberately  falsified  picture  of  that 
character’s  religion.  These  critics  seem  to  consider  it  quite 
unimportant  that  such  an  obnoxious  personality  might  well 
be  completely  credible,  utterly  convincing,  and  legitimately 
amusing.  Another  similar  but  more  startling  criticism  pro¬ 
poses  that  when  an  author  creates  an  unpleasant  character 
who  belongs  to  a  particular  religious  or  ethnic  group,  he 
should  consider  himself  obliged  in  "fairness”  to  also  describe 
an  acceptable  member  of  that  group. 

Is  this  to  be  allowed  to  become  any  sort  of  standard  for 
literature?  And  is  creative  writing  to  be  rated  on  the  basis 
of  diplomatic  tact?  Granted,  writing  that  serves  as  a  vehicle 
for  purely  personal  vindictiveness  is  no  more  acceptable  than 
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that  which  is  done  chiefly  for  purposes  of  propaganda;  never¬ 
theless,  the  primary  function  of  literature  is  not  instruction. 

The  best  books  are,  first  and  foremost,  descriptions  of 
particular  persons  and  their  actions,  while  each  work  taken 
as  a  whole  may  express  a  definite  thesis.  Realizing  this,  it 
seems  all  the  more  incredible  and  regrettable  that  any  critic 
would  assume  that  fictional  behavior-patterns  are  intended 
to  be  interpreted  literally  as  catechetical  prescriptions  for 
human  action. 

Great  literature  is  universal — in  the  sense  that  it  gives  a 
true  idea  of  human  nature.  But  human  personalities  can 
hardly  be  termed  universal.  To  expect  a  work  of  fiction  to 
be  doggedly  informative  would  be  ridiculous.  The  mature 
person  does  not  make  a  final  judgment  about  a  whole  group 
merely  on  the  basis  of  an  encounter  with  a  single  member  of 
that  group.  Therefore,  he  is  unlikely  to  adopt  any  radically 
different  attitude  in  meeting  fictional  characters. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  grounds  for  questioning  an 
author’s  artistic  integrity  if  he  persistently  presents  members 
of  a  certain  religious  or  ethnic  group  as  being  character¬ 
istically  benighted  or  hypocritical — especially  when  they 
are  cast  in  contrast  to  more  appealing  characters  who  of 
necessity  have  contempt  for  them.  It  is  not  necessary  for  a 
critic  to  go  beyond  a  work  itself  in  order  to  make  a  valid 
judgment  about  such  possible  prejudice. 

However,  it  is  definitely  possible  to  distinguish  character’s 
prejudice  from  author’s  prejudice.  This  can  be  done  by 
analyzing  the  voice  or  voices  in  the  book.  For  example: 
when,  in  a  story  written  in  the  third  person,  the  voice  of  the 
author  is  seen  to  inject  itself  directly  into  a  character’s 
voice,  or  intrudes  into  the  action  to  make  comments  which 
are  not  those  of  the  characters,  there  is  an  undeniable  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  objectivity  to  which  the  author  pretends.  This 
contradiction  constitutes  a  serious  literary  flaw. 
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One  is  naturally  led  to  ask  how  any  writer  can  possibly 
undertake  to  present  the  "totality”  of  life  through  any  single 
work.  The  resolution  of  this  problem  seems  to  be  simply 
a  recognition  of  the  need  for  a  true  sense  of  perspective  on 
the  part  of  the  reader  as  well  as  the  author.  While  the  author 
is  obliged  not  to  "universalize”  in  unwarranted  instances,  he 
also  has  a  right  to  assume  that  his  readers  will  approach  his 
work  with  an  analytical  attitude  that  is  based  on  common 
sense. 

To  demand  that  either  real-life  or  fictional  persons  be 
benignly  tolerant  of  all  conflicting  views  is  wildly  unreason¬ 
able — and  completely  unnecessary.  The  same  education 
which  prepares  us  for  life  should  enable  us  to  apply  to  litera¬ 
ture  the  clear,  valid  principles  by  which  we  understand  the 
nature  of  man  and  the  purpose  of  his  existence. 

E.E.W. 
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The  American  Earthquake.  Edmund  Wilson.  New  York: 

Doubleday  and  Company,  Incorporated,  1958. 

Edmund  Wilson  is  one  of  America’s  leading  contemporary 
critics.  During  his  long  journalistic  career,  he  has  comment¬ 
ed  forcibly  on  many  phases  of  American  life.  In  an  earlier 
work,  The  Shores  of  Light,  he  expressed  his  firm  views  about 
the  American  literary  scene  in  the  early  part  of  the  century. 
The  American  Earthquake  now  reflects  his  opinions  on  the 
sociological  background  of  this  same  period. 

The  book  is  divided  chronologically  into  three  sections: 
"The  Follies,”  1923-1928;  "The  Earthquake,”  1930-1931; 
and  "The  Dawn  of  the  New  Deal,”  1932-1934.  Each  sec¬ 
tion’s  short  commentaries  on  historic  public  events  are  those 
which  were  written  contemporaneously  as  the  incidents 
occurred. 

To  attempt  any  comprehensive  summary  of  the  book  is 
indeed  difficult,  for  the  book  itself  is  a  summary  of  one  of 
the  most  crucial  decades  in  a  country’s  history.  Mr.  Wilson’s 
work  is  not  only  factual;  it  is  logically  and  convincingly 
analytical. 

In  Mr.  Wilson’s  opinion,  the  depression  of  the  thirties 
threw  America  into  turmoil,  a  desolation  which  we  of  a 
later  generation  can  never  completely  comprehend.  Mr. 
Wilson  pictures  the  horrors  of  the  factory  system  and  the 
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evils  which  he  attributes  to  Henry  Ford’s  unfortunate 
philosophical  convictions.  He  describes  the  lives  of  particu¬ 
lar  victims  of  this  depression,  re-tracing  their  reasoning  up 
to  attempted  suicides.  Although  Roosevelt  and  the  New 
Deal  heralded  an  uplift  in  economy,  it  was  not  until  the 
Second  World  War  that  the  "earthquake”  finally  subsided 
and  the  United  States  regained  its  composure. 

Mr.  Wilson’s  presentational  techniques  are  individualistic 
and  effective.  While  emphasizing  the  radical  upsets  of  a  few 
past  decades,  he  does  not  openly  state  their  importance. 
Instead,  by  reflection  on  particulars,  by  the  recording  of  in¬ 
dividual  cases,  he  successfully  symbolizes  and  universalizes 
effects  without  any  overly  emphatic  flaunting  of  their 
causes. 

Eileen  P.  Kennedy,  ’60 

Reflections  on  America .  Jacques  Maritain.  New  York: 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1958. 

It  is  paradoxically  significant  that  the  American  reader 
can  find  a  testimonial  to  his  own  nation  from  a  European 
viewing  with  an  insight  into  two  cultures  which  are  diver¬ 
gent  yet  similar  in  many  respects.  Jacques  Maritain  is  writ¬ 
ing  of  the  America  he  has  known  and  come  to  love,  the 
America  that  received  him  during  the  difficult  days  of  the 
German  invasion  of  his  loved  France. 

The  internationally  known  philosopher  apologetically  ex¬ 
plains  in  his  foreword  the  reason  for  the  informal  tone  of 
the  book  and  for  the  use  of  occasional  "undignified  col¬ 
loquial  expressions”  in  the  text,  which  is  an  expansion  of 
three  University  of  Chicago  seminars  held  in  1956.  Mari¬ 
tain  acknowledges: 

I  hate  a  perpetually  and  uniformly  serious  style;  ...  I  take  truth 

seriously;  I  don’t  take  myself  seriously. 

If  it  is  true,  as  he  observes,  that  Americans  are  intensely 
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anxious  to  have  their  nation  criticized,  then  Jacques  Mari- 
tain  has  vindicated  America  for  these  citizens.  His  criti¬ 
cism  is  distinctive,  inasmuch  as  it  originates  in  an  avowed 
love  of  the  nation,  not  in  a  disappointment  in  her  accom¬ 
plishments.  His  perceptive  insight  into  American  self- 
criticism  is  almost  humorously  accurate: 

The  love  of  Americans  for  their  country  is  not  an  indulgent,  it  is 
an  exacting  and  chastising  love;  they  cannot  tolerate  its  defects. 
Frenchmen  behave  in  the  same  way,  yet  they  carp  at  their  fellow 
Frenchmen  with  fun,  either  sarcastic  or  cheerful,  whereas  Ameri¬ 
cans  denigrate  America  with  ethical  melancholy. 

Perhaps  the  most  vital  note  of  critical  appraisal  is  what 
Maritain  terms  the  dangerous  extremes  of  our  "intellectual 
modesty.”  This,  he  believes,  is  why  America,  in  spite  of  her 
prowess  in  fields  of  both  scientific  and  cultural  research, 
is  lacking  in  creative  achievements. 

Maritain’s  Reflections  cannot  be  classified  merely  as  theory 
or  as  abstract  speculation.  The  variety  and  concrete¬ 
ness  of  the  topics  discussed  guarantee  the  book  an  unlimited 
audience  appeal.  National  problems  of  racial  prejudice, 
labor  and  management  problems,  Church  and  State  rela¬ 
tions  are  commented  upon,  with  tributes  eagerly  given  to 
many  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  solving  of 
these  issues.  The  personal  relationships  which  also  contribute 
to  the  formation  of  our  national  mentality,  our  concept  of 
married  love,  our  problems  of  sexual  morals  and  the  teen¬ 
agers,  our  fear  of  leisure  through  ignorance  of  its  creative 
value,  all  receive  illuminating  commentary  from  a  man  who 
has  the  answers  if  America  will  listen  to  them. 

Jacques  Maritain  speaks  from  a  personal  integrity  born 
of  faith  and  wisdom.  Reflections  on  America  is  in  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  its  author,  one  of  the  greatest  living  philosophers  and 
truly  Christian  men  of  our  day. 

Joanne  T.  George,  9  59 
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J.B .  Archibald  MacLeish.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com¬ 
pany,  1958. 

Archibald  MacLeish’s  recently  published  verse  play  is  a 
modern  adaptation  of  one  of  the  most  powerfully  dramatic 
sections  of  the  Old  Testament — the  Book  of  Job.  Using  a 
play-within-a-play  technique  that  is  reminiscent  of  Gheon, 
the  poet  attacks  and  analyzes  the  problem  of  suffering: 

Why  must  he  suffer  then? 

.  .  .  (to)  see  God. 

Scenery  for  the  play  consists  of  a  single  setting,  a  side¬ 
show  tent  in  a  circus,  where  two  broken-down  former  actors 
experience  a  strange  compulsion  to  perform  the  Biblical 
debate  between  God  and  Satan  over  the  spiritual  strength 
of  Job.  Job  is  "reincarnated”  in  the  person  of  J.B.,  a 
wealthy  American  family  man  who  is  gradually  reduced  to 
the  most  desolate  destitution  which,  as  Satan  comments,  is 
all  the  more  unbearable  when  one  has  "not  even  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  crime  to  comfort  him.”  The  Job’s  Comforters 
are  men  of  modern  America,  men  who  are  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  explain  Job’s  misfortune,  since  their  own  advanced  intel¬ 
lectual  enlightenment  has  "surmounted  guilt.” 

J.B.  is  no  pedantic  or  pietistic  play.  Cynicism,  violence, 
and  despair  are  voiced  with  the  stark  horror  of  those  who 
are  victims.  Yet  throughout  the  work  are  consistently  re¬ 
current  declarations  of  the  incomprehensible  beauty  of  God 
and  the  glory  of  His  creation. 

J.B.  is  the  Everyman  of  today.  With  the  stern  vigor  of 
ancient  morality  plays,  his  story  reaches  poetic  and  dramatic 
heights  with  the  interpolation  of  magnificent  passages  from 
the  Scripture  texts,  and  renders  a  probing  and  profound  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  complexities  of  man’s  heart,  his  intellect, 
and  his  will. 

Ellen  E.  Whalen,  ’58 
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Newman:  His  Life  and  Spirituality.  Louis  Bouyer.  New 
York:  P.  J.  Kenedy  and  Sons,  1958. 

This  study,  translated  from  the  French  by  J.  Lewis  May, 
succeeds  in  making  a  significant  addition  to  the  already 
voluminous  appreciation  of  Newman,  as  well  as  in  effec¬ 
tively  incorporating  hitherto  unpublished  material  and 
documents  furnished  by  the  Birmingham  Oratorians. 

Father  Bouyer’s  book  is  concerned  more  with  Newman’s 
personal  life  than  with  his  intellectual  reputation.  He  does 
not  attempt  to  cover  all  the  events  of  that  long  life,  but 
emphasizes  those  external  events  which  shed  light  on  New¬ 
man’s  inner  life.  Although  Newman  endured  constant  dis¬ 
illusionment  and  frustration,  the  ideal  of  "holiness  rather 
than  peace”  brought  him  to  the  truth  he  was  seeking. 

Another  important  aspect  of  Father  Bouyer’s  study  is  its 
stress  on  the  continuity  and  homogeneous  character  of  New¬ 
man’s  development.  Even  his  conversion  at  fifteen  to  Evan¬ 
gelism  was,  Father  Bouyer  contends,  more  a  discovery  of 
something  he  had  already  known,  something  he  thought  he 
had  left  behind  him,  than  any  really  new  discovery. 

Father  Bouyer  explains  the  inner  workings  of  grace  in 
Newman’s  active  and  tormented  soul,  the  secret  of  his  in¬ 
tuitive  mind,  so  un-Victorian  in  its  prophecies  of  the 
dangers  of  twentieth-century  life,  and  the  wisdom  and 
charity  of  his  recognition  of  the  sincerity  and  plausibility 
of  the  arguments  of  the  non-Catholic. 

The  value  of  this  book  lies  especially  in  its  wealth  of 
documentary  matter  and  in  its  contribution  to  a  sounder 
understanding  of  Newman’s  ambitions  for  the  growth  of 
sincere,  personal  holiness  and  sense  of  God’s  presence  and 
providence  in  the  anxious,  materialistic  century  in  which 
we  live. 

Joanne  Meyer,  ’59 
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Fantasia  Mathematical  Clifton  Fadiman,  Ed.  New  York: 

Simon  and  Schuster,  1958. 

"That  a  concept  is  inconceivable  has  long  ago  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  no  basis  for  denying  either  its  validity  or  its  useful¬ 
ness  in  mathematics  and  modern  physics.”  So  states  the 
"no-sided  professor”  in  the  story  of  the  same  name  which 
appears  in  Clifton  Fadiman’s  collection  of  oddments  about 
mathematics,  designed  to  amuse  the  non-mathematician. 
This  purpose  is  cleverly  fulfilled  in  the  three  sections  of  the 
anthology:  "Odd  Numbers,”  "Imaginaries,”  and  "Frac¬ 
tions.” 

"Odd  Numbers”  deals  with  writers  not  ordinarily  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  subject:  Plato  and  Huxley,  for  example. 
This  first  section  consists  of  stories  and  dialogues  by  these 
literary  men.  Here,  Socrates  proves  to  Meno  that  everyone 
knows  the  Pythagorean  Theorem  (all  he  has  to  do  is  re¬ 
member  it) .  One  of  the  most  harrowing  tales  is  that  of  the 
decimal  point  that  kept  mother  awake  all  night. 

The  second  and  largest  section  of  Fantasia  comprises  six¬ 
teen  science-fiction  stories  which  take  the  reader  on  a 
fascinating  tour  of  the  concepts  of  fourth  dimension,  in¬ 
finite  speeds,  and  topology.  In  these  delightful  selections 
enveloped  in  sophisticated  mathematics,  Fermat’s  Last 
Theorem  turns  Satan  into  a  mathematician;  the  father  of 
Abscissa  Surd  leads  young  students 

through  the  pleasant  valleys  of  conic  sections  and  beside  the  still 

waters  of  the  integral  calculus. 

A  cheating  electronic  computer  brings  about  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion  between  a  physicist  and  his  family,  a  train  gets  lost  in 
Boston’s  multiply-connected  subway  system  between  Park 
Street  and  Kendall,  and  fifteen  chimpanzees  seated  at  fifteen 

typewriters  reproduce  the  world’s  greatest  literary  master¬ 
pieces.  These  and  a  dozen  other  "Imaginaries”  are  first-rate 

recreational  mathematics. 
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A  eulogy  on  the  number  three  is  contained  in  the  assem¬ 
blage  of  rhymes,  poems,  and  anecdotes  with  a  mathematical 
flavor  called  'Tractions,”  part  three  of  Fantasia.  No 
longer  need  one  speculate  upon  the  location  of  the  star 
in  "Twinkle,  Twinkle,  Little  Star,”  for  Ralph  Barton,  in 
his  version  of  that  classic,  tells  exactly  where  it  is. 

Fantasia  Mathematica  clearly  and  cleverly  discloses  the 
existence  of  a  connection  between  humor  and  that  which 
appears  to  be  merely  a  rigorous  discipline,  but  which  actual¬ 
ly  offers  an  intriguing  challenge  to  the  imagination. 

Camille  Minichino,  ’58 
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